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For  numerals  in  the  burgee  command  pennant  on 
Plate  I,  see  paragraph  5078  (c). 
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are  the  spoken  names  of  the  flags. 

The  names  given  in  boldface  type  opposite  the  alpha- 
bet flags  and  pennants  in  Chapter  VI  are  the  spoken 
names  of  these  flags. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  Boat  Book  contains  information  and  instructions 
pertaining  to  boats,  boat  exercises,  boat  equipment, 
duties  of  boat  personnel,  a  description  of  flags  and 
instructions  for  their  use,  international  signals  of  dis- 
tress, storm  and  life-saving  signals,  "boat  signals." 
Such  special  pennant  signals  as  may  be  requked  for 
maneuvering  boats  precede  the  boat  signals  proper. 
The  boat  signals  proper  are  for  intercommunication 
between  ships  and  boats  and  consist  of  three  letters,  of 
which  the  second  or  third  letter  is  always  the  letter  "E." 
"E"  is  the  distinguishing  letter  for  boats.  The  signal 
meanings  are  arranged  alphabetically  and  indexed  under 
the  primary  words.  Many  of  the  boat  signals  may  be 
adapted  to  communication  with  tugs. 

vni 


CHAPTER   I 
BOATS   IN    GENERAL 


1001.  The  following  instructions  concerning  boats 
and  boat  service,  boat  salutes  and  etiquette,  the  han- 
dling of  boats  under  varied  conditions,  etc.,  are  essen- 
tially taken  from  the  Boat  Book  of  1920  corrected  to 
date  to  conform  with  authorized  changes,  such  as 
relate  purely  to  seamanship,  having  been  taken  origi- 
nally from  either  Knight's  Modern  Seamanship  or 
Luce's  Seamanship  (Ward),  1895. 

1002.  The  term  "  power  boat"  as  used  in  this  book, 
and  in  all  signaling  applies  to  boats  propelled  by  any 
mechanical  power. 

1003.  Vessels  of  the  United  States  Navy  are  supplied 
with  one  or  more  of  the  following  classes  of  boats : 


Motor  barges. 
Motor  boats. 
Motor  launches. 
Motor  dories. 
Cutters. 
Racing  cutters. 


Whaleboats, 
Dinghies. 
Wherries. 
Punts. 
Life  floats. 


Boats  of  special  type  in  use  are  classified  as  follows: 

Sea  sleds  (airplane  rescue  boats). 

Special  motor  launches  for  surveying  (survey  ships). 

Torpedo  retrievers  (special  design  40-foot  retriever 
boats  for  shore  station  torpedo  testing  ranges). 

Motor  whaleboats  for  special  purposes. 

1004.  General  remarks. — The  size  of  ships'  boats  is 
indicated  by  their  over-all  length  in  feet.     A  few  inches 
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longer  or  shorter  than  the  nearest  even  number  of  feet 
is  to  be  ignored  when  stating  the  length  for  identifica- 
tion; for  example,  a  28-foot  cutter,  a  50-foot  motor 
launch,  etc.  The  following  is  the  length  (in  feet)  of 
the  boats  now  supplied  to  vessels : 

Motor  barges,  40  feet;  motor  boats,  50,  40,  35, 
26  feet;  motor  launches,  50,  40,  36,  33,  30,  24  fe^t; 
motor  dories,  21  feet;  cutters,  28  feet;  racing  cutters, 
31  feet;  whaleboats,  30,  28,  24  feet;,  dinghies,  20,  16 
feet;  wherries,  14,  12  feet;  punts,  14,  12,  10  feet. 

1005.  Motor  barges. — These  are  specially  built  boats 
for  use  of  flag  officers.  They  are  therefore  found  on 
flagships  only  and  are  transferred  with  the  flag. 

1006.  Motor  boats. — These  boats  are  not  fitted  to 
mount  a  gun  as  was  the  case  on  the  old  steamers. 
They  are  not  fitted  with  sail  power  nor  have  they  row- 
lock sockets.  An  oar  for  emergency  steering  in  case  of 
loss  of  rudder  should  be  carried.  These  fast  motor 
boats  are  used  for  carrying  officers,  dispatch  and  mail 
service.  A  motor  boat  used  by  a  commanding  officer 
is  known  as  a  "gig." 

1007.  Motor  launches  are  heavy  working  boats  with 
square  stems.  They  are  all  fitted  to  mount  a  light 
rapid-fire  or  macliine  gun  in  the  bow,  except  the  24-foot 
boat.  They  are  supplied  with  oars,  and  instead  of  row- 
locks they  have  grommets  and  thole  pins;  by  double- 
banking  the  oars  a  considerable  speed  may  be  attained. 
These  boats  are  especially  designed  for  ships'  heavy 
work,  such  as  carrying  stores  or  large  liberty  parties  or 
landing  force,  carrying  out  anchors,  weighing  kedge 
anchors.  They  are  frequently  used  for  survey  work. 
Motor  launches  are  fitted  to  carry  sails  and  carry 
practically  the  same  outfit  as  the  former  sailing 
launches.     In  addition,  they  must  carry  the  running 
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lights,  bell,  foghorn,  whistle,  chemical  fire  extinguishers, 
etc.,  required  by  the  motor-boat  law  for  the  respective 
sizes.  The  use  of  awnings  have  been  discontinued  on 
these  boats.  The  canopies  which  supplanted  awnings 
are  not  now  fitted  except  in  special  cases.  The  24-foot 
motor  launch  is  fitted  with  double  standing  lug  rig  for 
sailing,  and  is  the  size  usually  issued  to  destroyers. 
The  40,  36,  33,  and  30  foot  motor  launches  are  sloop 
rigged.  Sails  are  no  longer  issued  to  50-foot  launches 
assigned  to  the  fleet,  and  where  a  vessel  has  several 
motor  launches  assigned,  only  two  of  these  will  be 
provided  with  sails. 

1008.  Cutters  are  double-banked,  square-stemed 
boats,  with  finer  lines  than  laimches,  pulling  10  oars, 
and  fitted  with  sunken  rowlocks.  The  manufacture  of 
all  cutters  except  the  28-foot  has  been  discontinued. 
There  will  be  very  few  issued  in  the  future.  They  are 
no  longer  used  as  running  boats,  except  possibly  in  tow. 
Their  saiUng  rig  is  the  double  standing  lug  rig,  without 
jib. 

Racing  cutters  are  not  furnished  with  sails. 

1009.  Whaleboats  are  double-ended  and  may  be 
either  single  or  double  banked,  pulling  5  or  6  oars 
single  banked,  or  12  oars  double  banked.  These  boats 
are  no  longer  used  as  running  boats,  except  possibly  in 
tow.  They  are  fitted  wdth  swivel  rowlocks.  Their 
sailing  rig  is  the  double  standing  lug  rig,  mthout  jib. 
The  whaleboat  on  destroyers  is  the  only  boat  that  is 
provided  with  sails.  In  port,  whaleboats  are  steered 
with  a  rudder,  but  at  sea  are  fitted  with  a  steering  oar 
passed  through  a  steering  rowlock  on  the  quarter. 
These  boats  are  therefore  particularly  adapted  for  use 
at  sea  and  are  generally  used  as  lifeboats. 
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1010.  Dinghies  are  small  handy  boats,  shaped  like 
cutters,  single  banked  with  four  oars.  These  boats  are 
now  rarely  used  as  market  boats  because  motor 
launches  are  better  for  that  duty.  Owing  to  the  small 
crew  required,  they  are  particularly  convenient  for 
nearly  aU  light  work  in  port.  They  carry  sails  and  are 
sprit  rigged. 

1011.  Wherries  are  light  handy  boats.  They  can 
be  pulled  by  one  man  and  are  not  furnished  sails. 

1012.  Punts  are  rectangular  fiat-bottomed  boats, 
intended  for  painting  and  general  cleaning  around  the 
ship's  water  line.  They  are  fitted  with  rowlocks  on 
each  side,  but  are  usually  propelled  by  sculling. 

1013.  Life  floats  (sometimes  called  life  rafts)  are 
elhptical  m  shape,  constructed  either  with  a  metalhc 
tube  covered  with  cork  and  canvas  or  made  of  balsa 
wood  or  other  suitable  material.  They  are  con- 
structed in  four  sizes,  of  67,  41,  28,  and  20  person 
capacity.  Each  carries  two  5 -foot  paddles.  The  floats 
are  supphed  to  hospital  ships,  destroyers,  minesweepers, 
mine  planters,  troop  transports,  ammunition  ships,  fuel 
ships,  repair  ships,  supply  ships,  and  tenders. 

1014.  Power  boats  are  classified  as  follows: 

(1)  Barges. — Specially  built  boats  for  use  of  flag 
officers. 

(2)  Motor  boats. — Fast  closed  in  power  boats.  The 
motor  boat  used  by  a  commanding  officer  is  known  as 
a ''gig." 

(3)  Motor  launches. — Open  type  boats,  used  for 
heavy  duty. 

(4)  Double-ended  power  boats,  whaleboat  type,  as 
"motor  whaleboats." 

(5)  Power  dories,  as  "motor  dories.'* 
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NOMENCLATURE 

1015.  The  following  are  the  authorized  names  of  the 
various  parts  of  a  naval  boat: 

BacTcboard. — The  thwartship  board  immediately  for- 
ward of  the  coxswain's  box,  placed  across  the  stern 
sheets  of  the  boat  to  support  the  backs  of  the  occupants. 

Bilge. — The  flat  part  of  a  boat's  bottom,  on  each  side 
of  the  keel,  on  which  the  boat  would  rest  if  aground. 
The  bilge  extends  out  to  where  the  frames  turn  upward, 
which  part  is  known  as  the  "turn  of  the  bilge." 

Blade. — The  broad  flattened  part  of  an  oar. 

Boom. — The  long  pole  or  spar  used  to  extend  the  foot 
of  a  fore-and-aft  sail,  for  example,  main  boom,  jib  boom. 

Bottom  hoards. — The  fore-and-aft  strips  secured  to 
the  frames,  forming  the  floor  of  the  boat. 

Braces,  rudder,  upper  and  lower. — Strips  of  metal 
secured  to  the  rudder,  the  forward  ends  of  which  fit 
over  the  rudder  hanger  on  the  sternpost,  thus  securing 
the  rudder  and  forming  a  pivot  upon  which  the  rudder 
swings. 

Clew  (of  a  sail). — The  lower  after  corner  of  a  fore- 
and-aft  sail. 

Deadwood. — A  body  of  timber  built  on  top  of  the 
keel  at  either  end  of  the  boat  to  afford  a  firm  fastening 
for  the  frames. 

Fore  sheets. — The  portion  of  the  boat  forward  of  the 
foremost  thwart. 

Frames. — The  ribs  of  the  boat;  curved  timbers 
seciu-ed  to  the  keel  and  extending  upward  to  the  gun- 
wale. 

Gaff. — A  spar  used  to  extend  the  upper  edge  of  the 
c][ua(irilateral  fore-and-aft  sail  of  a  sloop  or  a  schooner 
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Gooseneck. — A  sort  of  iron  hook,  fitted  to  the  forward 
end  of  main  boom,  used  for  securing  the  latter  to  the 
mainmast.  It  permits  free  movement  of  the  after  end 
of  the  boom  in  any  direction,  with  the  gooseneck  as  a 
center. 

Gripes. — The  fittings  used  to  steady  a  boat  when  the 
ship  is  rolling  or  shipping  water.  For  boats  secured 
at  the  davit-heads  gripes  are  made  of  sennit  or  canvas 
and  hold  the  boat  against  the  strongback;  for  lifeboats 
the  lower  ends  of  the  gripes  are  usually  fitted  with  a 
slip-hook.  For  boats  secured  in  cradles  the  gripes 
are  usually  of  metal,  tightened  with  turnbuckles  and 
arranged  to  prevent  the  boat  from  lifting  from  the 
cradles. 

Gudgeons. — Small  metal  fittings,  similar  to  eyebolts, 
secured  to  the  sternpost  of  very  small  boats  for  the 
rudder  to  hang  on.  Used  in  place  of  the  rudder 
hanger  of  larger  boats. 

Halyards. — Ropes  used  to  hoist  and  lower  the  heads 
of  sails  or  the  topmasts,  yards  or  gaffs  which  spread  the 
heads  of  sails. 

Handle  (of  an  oar). — The  small  part  of  an  oar  or  the 
inboard  end  of  the  loom,  which  the  oarsman  grasps 
when  pulling. 

Hanger,  rudder. — A  vertical  strip  of  metal,  secured  to 
the  sternpost,  forming  the  traveler  upon  which  the  rud- 
der braces  secure. 

Head,  of  sail. — The  upper  corner  of  a  triangular  saV 
The  upper  edge  of  a  quadrilateral  sail. 

Heel  of  mast. — The  lower  part  of  the  boat's  mast;  the 
end  of  the  mast  which  fits  in  the  step  on  the  keel. 

Keel. — The  principal  timber  of  a  boat,  extending 
from  stem  to  stern  at  the  bottom,  and  supporting  the 
whole  frame. 
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Leather. — The  portion  of  an  oar  which  rests  in  the 
rowlock.  This  is  sometimes  covered  with  canvas, 
but  is  usually  covered  with  leather,  hence  the  name. 

Loom. — The  portion  of  an  oar  extending  from  blade 
to  handle. 

Lug  rig. — Applied  to  large  quadrilateral  sails  bent 
to  yards  that  hang  obliquely  to  the  mast;  the  halyards 
being  secured  nearer  to  one  end  of  the  yard  than  to 
the  other.  In  the  "standing  lug"  rig  used  in  the 
Navy  the  foretack  is  lashed  or  hooked  to  an  eyebolt  on 
the  after  side  of  the  foremast. 

Main  hoom.- — The  boom  on  the  mainmast  which 
spreads  the  foot  of  the  mainsail. 

Oars. — Long  wooden  implements  for  propelling 
boats  by  pulling.  Oars  consist  of  blade,  loom,  and 
handle. 

Painter. — A  rope,  secured  in  the  bow,  for  towing  or 
for  securing  the  boat. 

Pealc. — The  upper  after  corner  of  a  quadrilateral 
fore-and-aft  sail. 

^  Pintles. — Small  straight  pieces  of  metal  secured  to 
the  rudder  and  fitting  in  the  gudgeons  on  the  sternpost 
of  very  small  boats,  thus  supporting  the  rudder.  Pin- 
tles and  gudgeons  are  used  in  place  of  the  rudder 
braces  of  larger  boats. 

Plug. — The  stopper  which  is  placed  in  the  drain 
hole  when  the  boat  is  lowered.  It  should  be  secured 
in  the  boat  by  a  small  lanyard  or  chain. 

Rising. — The  narrow  fore-and-aft  strakes  inside  of 
a  boat,  secured  to  the  frames,  on  which  the  thwarts 
rest. 

Rowlocks. — Forked  pieces  of  metal  in  which  the 
leathers  of  oars  rest  while  pulling.     Sunken  rowlocks 
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are  those  which  are  set  down  into  the  gunwale  of  tl 
boat.  Swivel  rowlocks  are  movable,  the  shank  of  tl; 
rowlock  fitting  in  a  socket  in  the  gunwale. 

Rudder. — A  flat  board  hung  abaft  the  sternpost  b 
means  of  gudgeons  and  pintles,  used  for  steering  a  boat 
V  Sheer. — The  curve  of  the  gunwale  which  shows  iV 
difference  of  height  above  the  water  at  stem  and  stei 
over  that  amidships. 

Sheer  stroke. — The  upper  strake  of  the  boat. 

Sheets. — The  lines  secured  to  the  clew  of  a  sail,  or  t 
the  main  boom,  used  to  set  the  sail  and  hold  it 
position. 

Shrouds. — Lines  stretched  from  the  masthead  to 
boat's   rail.     They   support    the   mast   on   each   sid* 

Sloop  rig. — Consists  of  a  large  fore-and-aft  quadr 
lateral  sail  with  gaff,  boom,  and  jib. 

Sprit  rig. — Consists  of  a  single  mast  carrying  a  largi 
quadrilateral  sail,  the  peak  of  which  is  held  out  by 
light  movable  wooden  boom,  called  a  sprit,  which,  whe| 
in  place,  extends  from  the  peak  of  the  sail  to  a  stirruj 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  mast. 

Stem. — The  upright  timber  in  the  forward  part  of 
boat,  being  a  continuation  of  the  keel. 

Step  of  mast. — A  small  metal  receptacle  on  the  kei 
in  which  the  heel  of  the  mast  rests. 

Steering  rowlock. — A  peculiar  form  of  swivel  rowlocl 
fitted  near  the  stern  of  a  whaleboat,  in  which  the  steei 
ing  oar  is  shipped.     This  is  sometimes  called  a  crutcl 

Stern  fast. — A  stern  painter  for  use  in  securing  th 
stern  of  a  boat. 

Sternpost. — The  principal  vertical  piece  of  timber 
the  after  end  of  a  boat,  its  lower  end  forming  a  cor 
tinuation  of  the  keel. 
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^(ern    sheets.— The    space    in    the    boat    abaft    the 

thwarts.  ,    j.^     i     i  • 

^//.(^jT^.^,  _Qontiniioiis  lines  of  fore-and-aft  planking. 
Each  line  of  planking  is  known  as  a  strake. 

Stretchers.— Jith\vartship,  movable  pieces  against 
which  the  oarsmen  brace  their  feet  in  pulling. 

St ronghaclc.— The  spar  between  the  davits  against 
which  a  boat  is  griped  m.  .       .  j     i-x 

Xficl-, — The  forward,  lower  corner  of  a  lore-and-alt 

sail.  ,,     .  „ 

Thrum  mats.— Mats  made  of  a  small  piece  ol  canvas 
with  short  strands  of  rope  yarn  sewed  on  it— called 
' '  thrumming. ' '     These  are  placed  between  the  rowlocks 
and  the  oars  to  prevent  noise  in  pulling. 

Thwarts. — The  seats  on  which  the  oarsmen  sit. 
j^f.(,fjt.—The  forward  upper  comer  of  the  quadri- 
lateral fore-and-aft  sail  in  a  sloop  rig.     Also  called  the 

nock.  ,     p    •      1         J 

j^ilj^r.—A  bar  or  lever,  fitted  fore-and-aft  m  the  rud- 
der h6ad  bv  which  the  rudder  is  moved. 

Topping  Hit.— A  line  used  for  supportmg  or  hauling 
up  the  boom  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail. 

Trailing  ?i?ies.— Small  lines  secured  to  the  boat  and 
around  the  oars  to  prevent  the  latter  from  gettmg 
adrift  when  trailed  in  using  swivel  rowlocks. 

Yard.—X  spar  to  which  the  head  of  a  square  or  lug 
sail  is  attached.  The  term  lug  is  applied  to  the  for- 
ward part  of  it  when  it  has  to  be  dipped  (m  some  rigs) 
from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  mast  in  gomg  about. 

yoA:e.— Athwartship  piece  fitting  over  the  rudder 
head,  and  by  which  the  rudder  is  moved  when  the  tiller 
is  not  shipped. 

25247°— 27 2 
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1016.  Yoke  landyards. — Small  lines  attached  to  or 
rove  through  the  ends  of  the  yoke  for  use  in  steering 
when  the  yoke  is  shipped. 


CHAPTER    II 
BOAT   GEAR   AND    EQUIPMENT 


BOAT    GEAR— PULLING    BOATS 

2001.  The  following  boat  gear  shall  be  carried  by 
pulling  boats  at  all  times,  except  when  special  circum- 
stances render  it  undesirable: 

(1)  Anchor,  with  chain  or  line  bent  and  ready  for 
use. 

(2)  Boat  painter. 

(3)  Stern  fast. 

(4)  One  complete  set  of  oars.  If  swivel  rowlocks  or 
thole  pins  and  grommets,  which  do  not  permit  tossing, 
are  used,  each  oar  must  be  fitted  with  a  trailing  line. 

(5)  Spare  oars  for  one  thwart  (fitted  with  trailing 
line  if  the  above-described  rowlocks  are  used). 

(6)  Three  boat  hooks,  except  dinghies  and  wherries, 
two. 

(7)  Spars,  sails,  and  rigging,  in  spar  cover  complete, 
ready  for  use.  (Spars  and  sails  are  not  furnished  for 
racing  cutters,  dories,  or  wherries.  They  are  furnished 
for  only  whaleboats  on  destroyers  or  torpedo  boats.) 

(8)  Awnings  and  stanchions  if  climatic  conditions 
demand.  (They  are  not  furnished  for  racing  cutters 
or  dories.) 

(9)  Boat  bucket  for  bailing  and  for  general  use. 

(10)  Breakers  with  a  quantity  of  fresh  water  equal 
to  at  least  one  half-gallon  for  each  person  in  the  crew. 

(11)  One  set  of  stretchers  complete. 
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(12)  Canvas  bag  containing  a  boat  ensign  and  staff, 
a  pair  of  semaphore  flags  on  staffs,  one  answering  pen- 
nant and  staff,  one  boat-distinguishing  flag  and  staff' 
and  in  case  of  a  special  boat,  appropriate  flag  or  pennant 
and  staff. 

(13)  Boat  compass  (when  boat  is  in  the  water). 

(14)  Boat  box.  (Boat  boxes  are  not  furnished  for 
dinghies,  dories,  or  wherries,  or  for  boats  issued  to 
destroyers  or  torpedo  boats.) 

(15)  Tin  box  with  cover  for  cleaning  gear. 

(16)  Key  to  boat  box. 

(17)  Rudder  and  tiller,  each  fitted  with  a  light 
lanyard. 

(18)  Plug,  secured  to  keel  by  a  good  lanyard. 

(19)  One  set  of  rowlocks,  and  two  spare  ones  (if 
swivel  rowlocks  are  used),  each  fitted  with  a  short 
lanyard. 

(20)  One  set  of  boat  fenders,  fitted  with  lanyards. 

2002.  (1)  A  tarpaulin  and  two  grapnels  fitted  with 
chain  or  rope  are  supplied  for  each  boat  for  use  if 
needed. 

(2)  When  a  boat  is  to  be  absent  from  the  ship  after 
dark  it  shall  carry  a  deck  lantern  lighted  and  placed  in 
the  boat  bucket  ready  for  use  in  addition  to  the  boat 
signal  lantern  in  the  boat  box. 

2003.  The  compass,  unless  secured  in  boat,  shall 
habitually  be  kept  in  the  navigator's  storeroom  when 
the  boat  is  not  in  the  water.  The  remainder  of  the 
boat  gear  shall  be  habitually  kept  in  the  boat.  Water 
in  breakers  shall  be  renewed  from  time  to  time,  to 
keep  it  palatable  and  healthful. 
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MOTOR    BOATS 

2004.  The  following  articles  form  the  complete  equip- 
ment of  a  motor  boat,  and  shall  be  carried  at  all  times 
except  when  special  circumstances  render  it  undesirable : 

(1)  Anchor,  with  chain  or  line  bent  and  ready  for 
use. 

(2)  Boat  painter. 

(3)  Stern  fast. 

(4)  Two  oars,  with  rowlocks,  or  grommets  and  thole 
pins  (for  long  trips  and  when  abandoning  ship) 

(5)  Three  boat  hooks. 

(6)  Boat  bucket. 

(7)  Breaker,  filled  with  drinking  water  (same  amount 
as  for  pulling  boats,  art.  2001  (10). 

(8)  Canvas  bag  containing  a  boat  ensign  and  staff, 
a  pair  of  semaphore  flags  on  staff's,  one  answering 
pennant  and  staff,  one  boat-distinguishing  flag  and 
staff,  and,  in  case  of  a  special  boat,  appropriate  flag 
or  pennant  and  staff. 

(9)  Boat  compass. 

(10)  Boat  box,  complete. 

(11)  Tin  box,  with  cover,  for  cleaning  gear. 

(12)  Key  to  boat  box. 

(13)  Puddings  or  fenders. 

(14)  Cushions  and  cushion  covers. 

(15)  Necessary  fuel,  lubricating  oil,  waste,  etc. 

(16)  Lantern,  trimmed,  filled,  and  ready  for  lighting. 

(17)  Necessary  tools  for  service  of  engines. 

(18)  Two  circular  life  buoys,  one  aft  and  one  for- 
ward, neatly  secured  where  readily  detachable. 

(19)  Life  jackets  in  the  stern  sheets. 

(20)  Running  lights,  fog  horn,  fog  bell,  whistle,  etc., 
as  required  by  "Rules  of  the  Road." 
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(21)  Two  hand  grapnels,  fitted  with  chain  or  rope. 

(22)  A  backet  of  sand  for  extinguishing  gasohne 
fires  (for  gasohne  boats). 

(23)  Chemical  fire  extinguishers. 

(24)  Tarpaulm. 

MOTOR    LAUNCHES,  MOTOR    WHALEBOATS,  AND 
MOTOR    DORIES 

2005.  These  boats  shall  carry  the  following  equip- 
ment at  all  times,  except  when  special  circumstances 
render  it  undesirable : 

(1)  All  equipment  carried  by  pulling  boats  of  a 
similar  type,  except  that  the  use  of  awnings  has  been 
discontinued  on  motor  launches  and  the  canopies  which 
supplanted  awnings  are  not  now  issued  except  in  spe- 
cial cases.  Sails  are  no  longer  issued  with  50-foot 
motor  launches  assigned  to  the  fleets,  and  where  a 
vessel  has  several  motor  launches  assigned  only  two  of 
these  will  be  provided  with  sails. 

(2)  Running  lights,  foghorn,  fog  bell,  whistle,  etc., 
as  required  by  "Rules  of  the  Road. " 

(3)  A  bucket  of  sand  for  extinguishing  gasoline  fires. 

(4)  Chemical  fire  extinguishers. 

(5)  Necessary  fuel,  lubricating  oil,  waste,  etc. 

(6)  Necessary  tools  for  service  of  engine. 

(7)  Life  jackets  underneath  the  seats. 

(8)  Two  circular  life  buoys  (motor  dories  one). 

BOAT    BOX 

2006.  The  boat  box  shall  be  water-tight,  as  small  as 
possible,  and  arranged  to  go  under  the  thwarts  without 
difficulty.     It   should   be   provided   with   a   lock   and 
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key,  and  the  boat  shall  never  leave  the  ship  without 
the  latter.     It  shall  contain  the  following  articles: 


(1) 
(2) 
(3) 
(4) 
(5) 
(6) 
(7) 
(8) 
(9) 

(10) 
(11) 


(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 

(16) 

(17) 


Ax. 

Hatchet. 

Saw,  panel. 

Hammer,  claw. 

Screw  driver. 

Chisel,  hand,  cold. 

Iron,  calking,  boat. 

Tool  sets. 

Pliers,  combination  gas, 
10-inch. 

Brace,  bit,  ratchet,  8-inch 
sweep. 

Bits,  auger,  size  J<£-inch, 
3/2-ii^<^h,  ^-inch,  and 
1-inch. 

Alarline-spike. 

Palm,  sewing. 

Needles,  sailmakers. 

Nails,  steel  wire,  assort- 
ed. 

Screws,  brass,  wood,  as- 
sorted. 

Tacks,  copper,  ^-inch. 


(18 

(19: 

(20 

(21 

(22 
(23 
(24 
(25 
(26; 

(27 
(28 
(29 

(3o; 

(31 

(.32 
(33 


Lead,  sheet. 

Seizing  wire,  2  pounds,  y^- 
inch. 

Lamp  wick,  cotton. 

Yarn,  spun. 

Twine,  sail. 

Lines,     fishing,    on    reels. 

Hooks,  fish,  assorted. 

Sinkers,   for  fishing  lines. 

Lantern,  boat  signal,  bull's- 
eye  (shutter). 

Oil,  illuminating. 

Tallow,  1  pound. 

Candles,  6. 

Matches,  safety,  in  hermet- 
ically sealed  package. 

Boat  Book,  United  States 
Navy. 

Lead,  sounding,  5-pound. 

Line,  lead,  boat,  cotton 
braided  (19  fathoms 
long). 


2007.  The  following  articles  shall  be  assigned  to  each 
boat.  They  shall  be  kept  in  a  designated  place  on 
board  ship,  and  placed  in  the  boat  only  when  required 
for  drill  or  service. 

(1)  One  small  medicine  emergency  box  containing 
the  following  articles  and  directions  for  giving 
medicines : 

Adhesive  plaster,  2  inches  wide spool--  1 

Bandages,  gauze,  assorted number.-  12 

Brown  mixture  tablets bottle_  -  1 

Calomel  tablets  (J^  grain) do 1 

Carbolated  vaseline jar__  1 
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Cathartic  pills bottle..  1 

First-aid  packets number.  .  6 

Gauze,  compressed packages.  _  12 

Lead  and  opiuna  tablets bottle .  _  1 

Liquid  extract  of  beef bottles. .  2 

Muslin yards. .  2 

Plaster,   capsicum 1 

Pins,  scissors,  and  dressing  f orceins  (set  in  case) 1 

Quinine  tablets  (3-grain) bottle.  .  1 

Soda  bicarbonate can..  1 

Tourniquet,  instant,  rubber number.  _  4 

COOKING    UTENSILS 

2008.  These  are  supplied  only  when  required. — For 

example,  at  abandon  ship  they  are  undesirable  com- 
plications. Boat  expeditions  may  or  may  not  require 
them,  depending  upon  the  nature  of  the  service. 

2009.  The  cooking  outfit  for  boat  expeditions,  when 
it  is  expected  to  do  cooking  in  the  boat,  would  consist 
simply  of: 

(1)  Galvanized  iron  bucket,  or  pan,  filled  with  sand. 

(2)  Fuel. 

(3)  Iron  scouse  kettle  and  frying  pan. 

(4)  Mess  gear. 

2010.  (1)  Additional  portions  of  the  ration,  such  as 
butter,  salt,  pepper,  sugar,  coffee,  etc.,  would  be 
necessary. 

(2)  These  can  be  most  expeditiously  supplied  by  the 
men  who  provide  mess  gear,  if  they  are  to  be  supplied 
in  small  quantities.  If  providing  for  a  considerable 
force  ashore,  the  amounts  of  each  shall  be  carefully 
determined  and  provided  by  the  commissariat. 
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PROVISIONS 

2011.  (1)  The  amount  of  provisions  and  water  car- 
ried under  various  circumstances  will  depend  upon  the 
probable  length  of  service  and  the  probable  require- 
ments of  the  expedition. 

(2)  Bread,  if  carried,  will  be  carried  in  water-tight 
tins.  These  should  be  supplied  in  wooden  boxes,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  tins  intact. 

(3)  Fresh  water  is  carried  in  breakers  containing  8  or 
5  gallons  each. 

(4)  Canned  meats,  if  carried,  will  be  in  wooden  boxes 
in  which  shipped. 

(5)  Coffee,  tea,  sugar,  and  salt,  if  for  a  small  expedi- 
tion, are  carried  in  small  waterproof  packages;  if 
provided  by  the  commissariat  for  a  considerable  body 
of  men,  in  the  original  cases  in  which  received  on  board 
ship. 

(6)  Other  portions  of  the  Navy  ration  may  be  carried 
in  actual  service,  when  time  and  circumstances  permit. 

2012.  (1)  Except  in  an  emergency,  such  as  abandon 
ship,  the  commissary  officer  will  ration  men  leaving  the 
ship,  having  in  mind  the  character  of  the  service  and 
probable  time  of  absence  from  the  ship. 

(2)  The  following  is  suggested  as  a  basis  per  100 
rations : 

100  rations 

Bread  (hard  or  soft) pounds-.   100 

Corned  beef  (canned) do 75 

Baked  beans  (canned) do 75 

Coffee  (roasted  and  ground) do 8 

Sugar  (granulated) do 15 

Tomatoes  (canned) do 100 

Salt  (table) do 2 

Pepper  (black) ounces  _  _       4 
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2013.  Abandon  ship  provisions. — (1)  Rations. — The 
abandon  ship  ration  is  1  pound  of  hard  bread  and  three- 
fourths  pound  of  canned  meat.  The  commanding  offi- 
cer will  specify  the  quantity  and  location  of  hard  bread 
and  canned  meat  which  is  to  be  kept  in  readiness  for 
placing  in  boats  in  event  of  necessity  for  "  abandoning 
ship." 

(2)  Water. — The  amount  of  water  carried  in  breakers 
for  abandon  ship  is  based  upon  the  number  of  men  that 
can  be  carried  at  one  time  in  the  ship's  boats.  The 
allowance  per  man  on  this  basis  is  one-half  gallon  on 
battleships,  battle  cruisers,  and  cruisers,  first  line,  and 
1)4  gallons  on  all  other  vessels. 

HOSPITAL    BOATS 

2014.  (1)  The  boat  with  the  ambulance  party  shall 
carry  the  medical  officer  and  a  large  medicine  chest 
containing  stimulants  and  medicines.  Each  article 
shall  be  labeled  in  English  and  distinctly  marked,  with 
directions  for  administering  and  ciuantity  of  dose,  in 
terms  that  anyone  can  understand.  The  medical 
officer  shall  also  take  a  set  of  surgical  instruments, 
stretchers,  and  other  necessary  surgical  conveniences. 

(2)  The  hospital  boat  shall  carry  no  arms  whatever 
and  shall  fly  a  Red  Cross  flag  on  a  staff"  in  the  bow. 

ARTILLERY    BOATS 

2015.  (1)  If  gun  is  to  be  used  in  boat  only,  artillery 
boats  shall  carry  the  following: 

Boat  gunmount,  complete,  secured  to  deck  plate. 
All  implements  for  service  of  the  gun. 
Box  of  accessories  and  spare  parts. 
Ammunition. 
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In  short,  the  same  supplies  should  be  provided  as  are 
required  for  the  service  of  the  gun  on  board  ship. 

(2)  If  gun  is  to  be  landed — 

Field  carriage  uath  all  implements  for  service  of  the 

Shifting  spar,  grommet,  and  lashing,  and  skids  or 
other  means  for  landing  the  gun. 

Haversack  for  landing  armorer's  tools;  also  acces- 
sories, spare  parts,  and  all  articles  necessary  for  the 
service  of  the  gun. 

Ammunition. 

(3)  If  gun  is  to  be  used  both  in  the  boat  and  on  shore, 
both  the  boat  mount  and  field  carriage  shall  be  provided 
and  accessories,  spare  parts,  etc.,  as  above  enumerated. 

(4)  The  equipment  of  the  artillery  boat  for  drill  shall 
be  in  all  respects  the  same  as  if  the  gun  were  to  be  fired 
in  battle. 

AMMUNITION 

2016.  Ammunition  shall  be  carried  in  the  chests  in 

which  supplied.  The  amount  will  be  specified  in  every 
case  and  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  service. 
The  following  is  the  minimum  amount  to  be  supplied: 

8-inch  landing  gun. — Filled  ammunition  boxes  (24 
rounds)  or, 

3-inch  field  gun. — Filled  ammunition  boxes  (32 
rounds). 

1 -pounder  R.  F. — Filled  ammunition  box  (60  rounds). 

Machine  guns. — 1,000  rounds. 

Riile. — 100  rounds  for  each  rifle. 

Pistol. — 48  rounds  for  each  pistol. 
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SENIOR    OFFICER'S    BOAT 

2017.  The  boat  conveying  the  commander  of  the 
expedition  shall  carry  the  means  for  efficient  communi- 
cation with  other  boats,  and,  if  practicable,  with  the 
ship.  When  available  a  boat  radio  set  should  be  used; 
otherwise  signal  lamps.  A  box  of  Very's  stars  and  a 
supply  of  rockets  may  be  useful  for  prearranged  signals. 


I 


CHAPTER  III 
LIFEBOATS 


AT    SEA    AND    IN    PORT 

3001.  At  sea.— (1)  The  United  States  Navy  Regu- 
lations require  that  "When  at  sea,  the  boats  best 
adapted  as  hfeboats,  one  on  each  side,  shall  be  always 
ready  for  lowering." 

(2)  At  the  beginning  of  every  watch  at  sea  the  officer 
of  the  deck  shall  have  the  lifeboat  crew  of  the  watch 
mustered  abreast  of  the  lee  boat,  and  the  coxswain  of  the 
lifeboat  crew  of  that  watch  shall  satisfy  himself  by 
personal  inspection  that  both  lifeboats  are  ready  for 
lowering  and  shall  report  the  fact  to  the  officer  of  the 
deck. 

(3)  A  lifeboat  is  secured  for  sea,  i.  e.,  ready  for  lower- 
ing, when  in  the  follo^^^ng  condition :  Boat  at  the  davits, 
griped  in,  falls  clear,  detaching  apparatus  ready  for 
detaching  at  the  word,  steering  oar  shipped  in  crutch, 
oars  fitted  with  trailing  lines  and  ready  for  getting  out 
quickly,  rowlocks  shipped  and  fitted  with  lanyards,  plug 
in,  sea  painter  halfhitched  around  second  thwart  and 
secured  with  a  toggle,  life  fines  bent  to  span,  life  jackets 
in  boat,  lantern  filled  and  trimmed  (and  at  night  lighted), 
and  aU  other  articles  of  the  boat  equipment  in  the  boat 
and  ready  for  use,  with  two  days'  water  and  provisions 
for  the  crew.  When  the  coxswam  of  the  fifeboat  crew 
of  the  watch  reports  a  lifeboat  ready  for  lowering,  it  is 
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understood  that  the  boat  is  in  the  above  condition  and 
that  the  crew  of  the  watch  have  been  mustered,  each 
man  abreast  his  own  thwart  (or  station)  of  the  lee  boat 
and  that  each  man  understands  his  duties  at  "Man 
overboard."  In  lowering,  the  officer  or  coxswain  in 
charge  of  the  lifeboat  will  give  command  for  detaching. 

(4)  The  motor  whaleboats,  when  used  as  lifeboats, 
are  secured  for  sea  when  in  the  following  condition: 
Set  up  in  chocks,  griped  down  with  gripes  of  23^-inch 
manila  line  with  a  quick-releasing  pelican  hook  or 
toggle  (pulling  whaleboat's  gripes  upside  down,  i.  e., 
over  the  gunwales  and  secured  to  a  pelican  hook  m  the 
deck,  is  one  method  of  securing),  forward  and  after 
steadying  lines  rigged  and  coiled  down  clear  of  the 
deck,  sea-painter  secured  to  a  thwart  as  in  the  pulling 
whaleboat,  and  led  clear,  gasoline  tank  full  of  fuel, 
engine  tested  hourly,  rations,  life  preservers,  water,  etc., 
as  for  the  pulling  whaleboat,  in  addition,  the  regulation 
fire-fighting  equipment  required  for  motor  boats.  The 
ring  of  the  boat  sling  hooked  on  the  single  whip  of  the 
crane,  tripping  line  to  the  crane  hook  rove  off,  and 
coiled  clear  on  deck.     Oars  are  carried. 

The  tripping  line  is  used  to  release  the  sling  ring 
from  the  hook  on  the  crane  fall.  It  accomplishes  this 
by  means  of  the  safety  runner.  This  is  a  wire  about 
3^2  fathoms  long.  One  end  of  it  is  connected  to  the 
tip  end  of  the  hook.  The  wire  runs  down  the  hook 
through  the  sling  ring  and  then  up  and  inboard  to  an 
eye  where  the  tripping  line  is  bent  on.  The  tripping 
line  goes  from  this  eye  to  a  block  on  the  arm  of  the  crane 
and  thence  down  to  the  deck  where  it  is  belayed  and 
coiled  clear  for  running.  When  the  boat  is  water  borne 
pulling  the  tripping  line  from  deck  straightens  out  the 
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bight  of  the  safety  runner  and  lifts  the  sling  ring  from 
the  hook. 

3002.  In  port.— (1)  The  United  States  Navy  Regu- 
lations require  that  "In  port  one  or  both  lifeboats 
shall  be  kept  ready  for  immediate  use  from  sunset 
until  colors  the  next  morning. "  Hence,  when  there 
is  no  suitable  boat  in  the  water  ready  for  immediate 
use  as  a  lifeboat,  at  least  one  boat  suitable  for  this 
purpose  must  be  kept  ready  for  instant  lowering.  This 
is  particularly  necessary  when  the  boats  which  are 
in  the  water  are  hea\"y  and  unwieldly  or  are  so  secured 
that  they  could  not  be  quickly  used  in  an  emergency 
or  in  rough  weather  or  in  a  strong  tideway. 

(2)  Owing  to  its  handiness,  a  dinghy  is  well  suited 
for  use  as  a  lifeboat  in  port  in  good  weather,  and  under 
such  conditions  it  may  be  designated  as  the  lifeboat 
for  port  service.  The  boats  designated  for  use  as 
hfeboats  in  port  are  required  to  carry  only  the  usual 
equipment  for  boats  in  port,  but  the  gear  must  be  in 
order  and  ready  for  instant  use,  and  the  lantern  must 
be  ready  in  the  boat  for  lighting,  or  else  a  lighted 
lantern  ready  for  use  must  be  kept  at  hand  on  deck. 

NOTES    ON    LIFEBOATS 

3003.  (1)  Lifeboats  should  be  griped  securely  against 
their  strongbacks,  with  chafing  pads  between  the  boat 
and  the  strongbacks,  and  the  gripes,  secured  by  toggle 
or  pelican  hook,  ready  for  instant  freeing. 

(2)  If  gripes  stretch  and  become  slack,  they  should 
be  set  up  taut. 

(3)  At  night,  boat  falls  should  be  coiled  down  on 
deck,  clear  for  running;  during  the  day  the  coils  may 
be  triced  up  to  davit  with  becket  and  toggle. 
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(4)  Where  Raymond  automatic  'releasing  hooks  are 
fitted  falls  should  be  rove  continuous  between  davit 
heads. 

(5)  The  sea  painter  is  led  from  a  point  well  forward 
on  the  ship,  outside  of  everything,  and  secured  to  the 
inboard  side  of  the  second  thwart  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  can  be  readily  cast  off;  if  necessary,  it  is  stopped 
up  out  of  the  water  by  a  rope  yarn. 

(6)  The  knotted  life  lines,  one  for  each  member  of 
the  crew,  hang  from  the  span  for  the  use  of  the  crew 
in  case  of  accident  in  lowering  or  hoisting. 

(7)  The  life  jackets  should  be  placed,  one  under 
each  thwart  and  one  under  the  stern  sheets,  and  each 
man  in  the  lifeboat  shall  put  one  on  before  the  boat 
is  lowered.  This  is  necessary  because  of  the  danger 
of  the  boat  swamping  alongside  in  rough  weather. 

(8)  If  the  lantern  is  not  provided  with  a  shutter,  it 
shall  be  fitted  with  a  canvas  screen,  and  when  lighted 
and  not  in  use  shall  be  put  in  the  boat  bucket. 

(9)  Lifeboat  crews  for  each  watch  are  designated  on 
the  ship's  station  bill.  When  a  lifeboat  crew  is  mus- 
tered, the  men  shall  muster  in  line  abreast  their  boat 
(or  the  lee  boat)  in  the  order  of  their  thwarts,  facing 
inboard;  men  stationed  to  lower  will  be  abreast  their 
respective  davits,  and  shall  personally  see  that  the 
falls  are  clear. 

(10)  The  proper  members  of  the  crew  shall  be  per- 
manently stationed  for  unhooking  the  falls,  tending 
the  sea  painter,  and  for  performing  other  duties  in  con- 
nection with  lowering  The  lifeboat  crew  of  the  watch, 
including  the  men  stationed  for  lowering,  for  observing 
the  man,  for  signaling,  etc.,  are  not  to  leave  the  weather 
deck  without  permission. 
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(11)  At  night,  the  lifeboat  crew  of  the  watch  and 
other  men  stationed  in  connection  therewith,  shall  re- 
main near  their  stations  and  shall  be  mustered  and 
reported  to  the  officer  of  the  deck  every  half  hour  on 
the  bell. 

AUTOMATIC    RELEASING    HOOK 

3004.  The  standard  boat  releasing  hook  used  by  the 
United  St  ates  Navy  is  known  commercially  as  the  "  Ray- 
mond "  releasing  hook.  This  gear  consists  simply  of  a 
tumbling  hook  on  each  lower  boat  fall  block,  and  is  used 
in  conjunction  with  forward  and  after  falls  which  are  in 
one  piece  continuous  between  davit  heads.  The  hook 
is  made  in  two  parts  pivoted.  The  outer  part  which 
forms  the  end  of  the  hook  is  so  weighted  that  when  the 
boat  is  water  borne  the  point  of  the  hook  automati- 
cally "tumbles"  releasing  the  boat.  When  the  boat 
is  not  water  borne,  its  weight  prevents  the  "tumbling" 
of  the  hook.  To  facilitate  attaching  the  hook  to  a 
water-borne  boat  prior  to  hoisting,  a  lanyard  which  is 
made  fast  to  the  point  of  the  hook  is  rove  through  the 
boat  shacldes.  The  simultaneous  releasing  of  the  fore 
and  aft  hooks  is  insured  by  the  continuous  boat  falls. 
As  soon  as  one  hook  is  released  by  the  boat  becoming 
water-borne,  the  slack  is  communicated  to  the  other 
boat  fall  and  then  the  second  hook  releases. 

25247°— 27 3 
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AUTOMATIC  RELEASING  tfOOKS. 


Fig.  1. — Automatic  releasing  hooks.     (From  Knight's 
Seamanship.    Courtesy  of  D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.) 
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LOWERING  A  LIFE  BOAT  (OR  OTHER  BOAT)  AT  SEA  IN 
BAD  WEATHER  (WITH  WIND  AND  SEA  FORWARD  OF 
THE    BEAM) 

3005.  (1)  At  the  call  "Man  overboard"  (which  may- 
be given  by  word  of  mouth  or  sounded  on  the  bugle) 
every  member  of  the  hfeboat  crew  of  the  watch  goes  to 
his  station  on  the  run.  The  lee  lifeboat  should  be 
manned.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  which  boat  is  to 
be  lowered,  the  officer  of  the  deck  immediately  indicates 
it  by  the  command  "Clear  away  the  starboard  (or  port) 
lifeboat." 

(2)  The  men  take  their  seats  on  the  thwarts;  each 
man  immediately  puts  on  a  life  jacket,  gets  his  oar 
ready,  and  then,  if  not  otherwise  engaged,  seizes  a  Ufe 
line  as  a  safety  precaution  in  case  of  accident. 

(3)  If  there  is  not  a  good  lee  the  officer  of  the  deck 
shall  make  one  by  altering  the  course  of  the  sliip.  It 
is  customary  to  bring  the  sea  a  little  on  the  bow,  but 
in  this  position  the  lee  for  the  boat  is  far  from  perfect, 
as  the  ship  wiU  roll  and  pitch  considerably,  and  the 
waves  wash  along  the  lee  side.  Some  seamen  prefer  to 
bring  the  sea  on  the  quarter  rather  than  on  the  bow, 
while  others  advise  lying  in  the  trough  of  the  sea, 
notwithstanding  the  heavy  rolhng.  The  best  position 
will  doubtless  depend  upon  the  build  and  trim  of  the 
ship  and  the  nature  of  the  sea.  (If  in  formation,  the 
ship  shall  be  handled  as  directed  in  the  Signal  Manual, 
1920.) 

(4)  Oil  should  be  used  in  any  case,  both  ahead  and 
astern  of  the  boat. 

(5)  The  ship  should  be  kept  moving  slowly  ahead. 
A  sea  painter,  from  weU  forward,  should  be  brought 
into  the  boat  through  the  inboard  bow  rowlock,  and 
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a  turn  taken  around  the  inboard  end  of  the  forward 
thwart. 

(6)  To  keep  the  boat  from  swinging,  frapping  lines 
may  be  passed  around  the  falls,  the  ends  leading  inboard 
to  hold  the  boat  close  in  to  the  side  as  it  is  lowered.  In 
some  ships,  jackstays  with  traveling  lizards  are  fitted 
from  the  davit  heads  to  the  side  of  the  ship.  A  turn  of 
the  lizard  is  taken  under  a  thwart,  or  around  the  stand- 
ing part  of  the  fall,  and  the  boat  is  held  near  the  side,  as 
by  the  frapping  lines  above  described.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances should  the  hzard  be  secured  at  the  boat  so 
that  it  could  jam;  the  end  must  be  held  in  the  hand. 

(7)  The  great  danger,  both  in  lowering  and  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  is  that  the  boat  will  be  dashed  against 
the  ship's  side.  A  sea  painter  brought  in  on  the  inner 
bow  of  the  boat,  as  already  described,  helps  to  sheer  her 
off  as  she  strikes  the  water.  The  coxswain  sheers  the 
bow  out  by  throwing  the  stern  in  with  the  steering  oar 
as  the  boat  strikes  the  water. 

(8)  The  after  fall  is  always  unhooked  first. 

(9)  Under  no  circumstances,  short  of  the  most  imper- 
ative necessity,  should  a  boat  be  lowered  while  the  ship 
has  sternway,  and  it  is  always  desirable  to  have  a  little 
headway.  There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
speed  at  which  it  is  safe  to  lower  a  boat — an  important 
question  in  picking  up  a  man  overboard.  Some  officers 
havmg  seen  boats  lowered  without  accidents  at  speeds 
as  high  as  8  and  10  knots  maintain  that  it  is  perfectly 
safe  to  lower  at  this  speed. 

A  more  conservative  view  fixes  the  maximum  at 
something  like  half  this  speed.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
there  is  far  less  danger  at  5  knots  than  10,  and  most 
practical  men  would  prefer  to  wait  a  little  longer  rather 
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than  to  take  the  chance  of  having  to  deal  with  a  whole 
boat  crew  in  the  water.  The  determining  factor,  how- 
ever, is  the  state  of  the  sea. 

(10)  When  all  is  ready  the  officer  of  the  deck,  or  the 
officer  in  charge  of  the  lowering,  commands  "Lower 
away  together."  The  bow  and  stroke  oar  tend  the  falls 
to  keep  them  clear  and  to  keep  the  blocks  from  striking 
other  membei's  of  the  crew  when  let  go.  In  case  the 
tumbler  hook  is  used  these  men  grasp  the  tumbler  lan- 
yard, and  as  soon  as  the  boat  is  water  borne  unhook  the 
fall,  in  case  it  is  not  unhooked  automatically.  Should 
the  boat  not  be  supplied  with  detaching  apparatus, 
these  men  unhook  the  boat  falls— //^e  after  fall  first — 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  boat  touches  the  water. 
Men  in  the  waist  thwarts  hold  the  boat  off,  if  the  ship 
is  rolling.  The  second  bowman  tends  the  sea  painter, 
which  is  hauled  taut  and  brought  in  through  the  in- 
board bow  rowlock  before  lowering.  He  takes  a  turn 
with  the  painter  around  the  thwart,  holding  the  end  in 
his  hand ;  it  should  never  be  made  fast. 

(11)  In  lowering  a  boat  the  falls  must  invariabty  be 
lowered  together,  and  in  rough  weather  smart  lowering 
is  required. 

(12)  If  the  boat  is  held  in  by  lizards  traveling  on 
jackstays,  or  by  frapping  lines  around  the  falls,  some 
of  the  men  in  the  waist  should  breast  the  boat  off  the 
ship's  side  with  the  boat  hooks,  being  careful  to  hold 
the  butt  end  above  the  outer  gunwale  to  avoid  danger  of 
the  boat  being  driven  against  it  and  its  staving  a  hole 
in  the  planking. 

(13)  It  is  well  to  have  an  ax  or  hatchet  handy  in  case 
anything  should  jam  at  a  critical  time. 
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(14)  When  the  boat  is  a  short  distance  from  the  water 
the  officer  of  the  boat,  or  in  his  absence  the  coxswain, 
lets  go  the  detaching  apparatus,  or  gives  the  command 
"Let  go."  If  the  boat  is  not  fitted  with  detaching  appa- 
ratus, as  soon  as  boat  is  water  borne,  the  boat  officer  or 
coxswain  commands  ''Let  go  the  after  fall,"  then, 
"Let  go  the  forward  fall."  The  coxswain  gives  the 
boat  a  sheer  out.  The  greatest  danger  occurs  at  this 
instant,  as  there  is  always  a  danger  of  the  boat  being 
dashed  against  the  ship's  side.  For  that  reason  the 
coxswain  should  give  the  stern  a  sheer  in,  to  get  the  how 
out.  The  strain  on  the  sea  painter  assists  to  sheer  the 
bow  out.  When  clear  of  the  ship's  side,  the  officer  or 
coxswain  directs  the  second  bowman  to  cast  off  the  sea 
painter;  thwartmen  get  out  their  oars  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  boat  makes  the  best  of  her  way  to  the 
rescue. 

LOWERING    A    MOTOR    WHALEBOAT 

3006,  (1)  This  type  of  boat  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
lifeboat  at  sea. 

The  general  alarm  and  the  method  of  handling  the 
ship  is  the  same  as  for  a  pulling  lifeboat.  Power  is 
maintained  on  the  cranes  at  all  times  at  sea  and  tested 
hourly  to  insure  readiness.  A  trained  crane  operator 
is  on  watch  at  all  times.  The  crew  of  the  motor 
whaleboat  consists  of  a  coxswain,  engineer,  and  bowman. 
In  the  event  that  an  officer  is  not  available  to  take 
charge,  it  is  desirable  to  have  an  additional  man  in 
the  boat's  crew  to  handle  lines  and  to  hook  on. 

(2)  The  boatswain's  mate  on  watch  on  the  upper 
deck  takes  charge  of  lowering  until  relieved  by  a  chief 
boatswain's  mate  or  boatswain.  The  officer  of  the 
deck  orders  the  motor  whaleboat  hoisted  out.     The 
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crane  takes  a  strain  on  the  falls,  the  gripes  are  released, 
the  steadying  lines  manned,  the  boat  is  hoisted  and 
swung  out.  The  slack  of  the  sea  painter  is  taken  in  as 
boat  is  swung  out.  The  boat  is  lowered  just  clear  of 
the  water,  the  engine  started,  then  boat  is  lowered 
away.  When  water  borne  the  steadying  lines  are  re- 
leased, crane  hook  tripped,  the  boat  sheered  out,  and 
the  sea  painter  released.  The  boat  proceeds  to  the 
rescue. 

HOISTING  A  LIFEBOAT  (OR  OTHER  BOAT)  IN  A  SEAWAY 

3007.  (1)  The  same  general  principles  of  seamanship 
apply  as  in  lowering.  It  is  preferable  for  a  ship  to 
have  a  little  headway  on  in  case  she  is  under  way. 
The  important  point  is  to  keep  the  boat  off  the  ship's 
side  to  prevent  its  being  injured. 

(2)  The  boat  comes  alongside,  a  lee  having  been 
made  for  her,  and  in  case  of  a  heavy  sea  oil  should  be 
used  freely.  Oars  are  boated,  before  getting  alongside, 
as  soon  as  possible  after  receiving  the  sea  painter, 
which  should  always  be  hove  to  her. 

(3)  The  bowman  seizes  the  sea  painter  and  takes  a 
turn  around  the  inboard  end  of  the  foi'ward  thwart. 
The  boat  should  then  be  hauled  under  the  davits  by 
manning  the  sea  painter  on  deck. 

(4)  Tend  the  ship  carefully  to  retain  a  lee. 

(5)  Frapping  lines,  traveling  lizards,  etc.,  will,  if 
necessary,  be  used  as  in  lowering.  Similarly,  thwart- 
men  will,  by  the  use  of  boat  hooks,  keep  the  boat 
from  swinging  against  the  ship's  side. 

(6)  If  the  ship  has  considerable  way  on,  a  line  should 
be  led  from  the  stern  of  the  boat  to  a  point  well  aft  on 
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the  ship,  to  prevent  the  boat  from  lurching  forward 
when  she  leaves  the  water. 

(7)  The  boat  falls  should  be  well  overhauled,  led 
along  the  deck  so  that  the  men  have  a  clear  hauling 
space,  and  they  must  he  well  manned.  The  boat  should 
never  have  to  wait  for  preparations  on  deck. 

(8)  All  being  ready  on  deck,  stand  by,  wait  for  a 
smooth  time,  hook  forward,  then  aft,  haul  taut,  hoist 
away.  Men  should  run  away  with  the  falls  as  the 
ship  rolls  toward  the  boat,  which  should  be  run  up 
quicldy  but  steadily.  If  the  winch  is  used,  the  falls 
should  be  taken  around  the  barrel,  which  should  be 
turning  at  the  desired  speed  before  the  order  "Haul 
taut"  is  given. 

(9)  Boats  fitted  with  automatic  releasing  hooks 
should  have  their  falls  rove  off  in  one,  single  leaders 
at  the  davit  heads,  and  the  blocks  must  be  of  sufficient 
size  to  permit  the  falls  to  render  easily. 

(10)  In  hoisting  a  motor  whaleboat,  sea  painter  and 
steadying  lines  are  made  up  ready  to  pass  to  the  boat 
as  it  comes  up  under  the  crane.  The  crane  hook  is 
lowered  clear  of  the  heads  of  the  crew.  The  tripping 
line  is  again  used,  this  time  to  hook  on  the  shng  ring. 
When  the  steadying  lines  are  secured,  the  tripping  line 
is  passed  to  the  boat,  roved  through  the  sling  ring,  and 
then  made  fast  to  the  eye  of  the  safety  runner.  When 
a  comparative  calm  exists,  the  ring  is  hooked  on  the 
crane  fall  from  deck  by  means  of  a  pull  on  the  tripping 
line  which  draws  the  safety  runner  and  the  point  of  the 
hook  through  the  ring.  The  engine  is  stopped  and  the 
boat  hoisted  in. 
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A  METHOD  OF  PICKING  UP  A  MAN  OVERBOARD  (PAR- 
TICULARLY WITH  WIND  AND  SEA  ABAFT  OF  BEAM) 

3008.  (1)  The  following:  method  of  picking  up  a  man, 
in  good,  moderate  or  rough  weather,  with  a  quick- 
turning  steamer,  commends  itself  to  many  seamen  : 

(2)  At  the  call  "Man  overboard"  ascertain  the 
position  of  the  man,  put  the  rudder  hard  over,  toward 
him,  so  as  to  throw  the  stern  away  from  him,  and 
handle  the  engines  so  as  to  make  a  short  turn  without 
stopping.  If  possible,  stop  the  engine  on  the  side  on 
which  the  man  falls,  so  that  he  will  not  be  struck  b}^  the 
propeller. 

(3)  As  the  ship  turns,  clear  away  and  man  the  life- 
boat which  is  to  be  lowered,  at  the  same  time  keeping  a 
good  watch  on  the  man;  his  approximate  position  will 
be  marked  by  the  life  buoy.  As  the  ship  approaches 
the  man,  toward  the  end  of  the  turn,  maneuver  her  so 
as  to  bring  her  just  to  windward  of  him,  and  slow  the 
engines  so  that  she  will  not  have  too  much  speed  for 
lowering  when  she  reaches  this  position.  Lower  and  let 
go  with  such  precautions  as  wind  and  sea  demand ;  stop 
the  ship  or  get  her  in  position  to  leeward  of  the  man. 

(4)  The  advantages  of  this  method  are: 

(a)  That  the  boat  may  be  dropped  near  the  man,  so 
that  the  coxswain  can  steer  straight  for  him  without 
being  signaled  to. 

(b)  That  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  get  the  boat  ready 
for  lowering,  and  consequently  less  risk  due  to  haste. 

(c)  That  the  boat  has  a  short  leeward  pull  to  the 
man,  and  while  the  interval  before  the  boat  is  in  the 
water  may  be  longer,  the  interval  before  it  reaches  the 
man  would  generally  be  shorter. 
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(d)  That  the  ofRcer  of  the  deck  has  better  control  for 
regulating  the  speed  at  which  he  is  to  lower  the  boat. 

(e)  That  the  interval  between  the  alarm  and  lowering 
the. boat  being  greater,  there  is  less  chance  of  accident 
from  excitement  and  confusion. 

(/)  That  by  turning  after  the  boat  has  been  lowered 
the  boat  will  have  a  pull  to  leeward  after  picking  up 
the  man. 

LIFE    BUOYS 

3009.  (1)  In  connection  with  "Man  overboard," 
attention  is  invited  to  the  regulations  concerning  life 
buoys. 

(2)  The  Navy  Regulations  require  that  at  all  times 
at  sea,  and  where  anchored  in  a  strong  tideway  in  port, 
an  efficient  person  be  stationed  to  let  go  the  life  buoy. 
Except  in  small  ships,  one  man  is  usually  detailed  for 
each  life  buoy.  These  men  also  act  as  lookouts,  and  it 
is  important  that  they  clearly  understand  their  duties. 

(3)  Men  on  this  post  must  realize  that  should  a  man 
fall  overboard  his  life  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
intelligence  and  alacrity  with  which  they  perform  their 
duty.  They  must,  therefore,  know  (a)  how  to  let  go 
the  life  buoy;  and  (h)  when  to  let  it  go. 

(4)  Ordinarily  life  buoys  are  let  go  by  pulling  a  tog- 
gle, which  releases  the  buoy,  allowing  it  to  fall  in  the 
water.  Should  it  not  fall  of  its  own  accord  it  is  prob- 
able that  a  slight  blow  will  cause  it  to  do  so.  The  men 
on  that  post  should,  however,  understand  how  to  cause 
it  to  drop  in  case  the  toggle  carries  away,  the  mechanism 
jams,  or  the  buoys  fail  to  fall  through  any  cause. 
They  must,  above  all,  understand  that  the  huoy  must  be 
dropped  immediately  in  some  way,  and  that  it  is  insuf- 
ficient for  them  to  simply  make  a  routine  effort  to  drop 
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it,  and  then  report  that  they  can  not  do  so.  To  famil- 
iarize the  men  on  this  post  with  the  operation  of  the 
Hfe  buoy  it  is  well  to  have  them  present  occasionally 
when  the  gunner-  tests  the  life  buoys  in  making  prepa- 
rations for  sea. 

(5)  On  large  ships  such  as  battleships  and  cruisers, 
etc.,  there  is  another  type  of  life  buoy  called  the  Frank- 
lin life  buoy.  Two  are  located  abreast  the  bridge, 
starboard  and  port,  and  two  on  each  quarter.  These 
buoys  are  of  the  horseshoe  type,  with  an  opening  which 
facilitates  a  man  entering  the  buoy  while  in  the  water. 
Any  of  these  buoys  can  be  let  go  by  hand.  Each  is 
secured  on  a  rack  over  the  side  by  a  releasing  gear,  the 
trigger  on  which  may  be  operated  locally  by  pulling  a 
handle.  The  buoys  aft  are  equipped  also  with  an 
electrical  solenoid  release  located  above  the  trigger  and 
operated  from  the  bridge.  When  forward  buoys  can 
not  conveniently  be  released  by  mechanical  pulls  from 
the  bridge,  these  also  are  equipped  with  the  electric 
release.  The  operating  switches  on  the  bridge  are 
located  well  outboard  in  a  position  commanding  a 
view  of  the  after  buoys.  These  switches  are  normally 
held  open  by  springs.  Each  switch  is  inclosed  in  a 
water-tight  case  with  front  cover  hinged  at  the  top; 
this  cover  will  swing  to  shut  position  if  allowed  to  do  so. 
It  is  intended  that  the  switch  boxes  will  be  closed, 
but  unlocked  while  life-buoy  watch  is  set,  and  since 
they  are  closed  one  can  not  accidentally  lean  against 
the  switch  and  release  the  Hfe  buoy. 

(6)  The  question  when  to  let  the  life  buoy  go  requires 
intelligence  and  composure.  A  cool,  intelligent  lookout 
will  let  the  buoy  drop  within  a  few  feet  of  the  man  over- 
board, while  if  somewhat  excited,  or  if  he  does  not 
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clearly  understand  his  duties,  he  may  drop  it  long  before 
the  man  is  abreast  the  buoy,  or  long  after  he  has  passed. 

(7)  At  the  call  "Man  overboard, "  the  life-buoy  look- 
out should  endeavor  instantly  to  ascertain  the  side  on 
which  the  man  fell  and  to  get  sight  of  Mm;  then  drop 
the  buoy  as  soon  as  possible  ajter  the  man  is  abreast  of 
the  buoys,  so  that  it  will  be  between  him  and  the  ship, 
toward  which  he  naturally  faces  and  swims. 

(8)  If  the  man  can  not  be  seen,  the  lookout  can 
usually  determine  the  side  on  which  he  fell,  as  he 
will  see  many  of  the  people  about  decks  go  to  that 
side.  Then,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  dropping  the 
life  buoy  on  the  man  (instances  are  recorded  where 
men  have  thus  been  killed)  the  opposite  buoy  should 
be  dropped  when  judged  to  be  abreast  of  the  man 
in  the  water. 

(9)  If  the  man  is  sighted  after  the  buoy  is  dropped, 
and  it  is  then  seen  that  the  second  buoy  can  be  dropped 
nearer  to  him,  it  should  be  let  go;  but  as  a  general 
rule  the  second  buoy  should  be  kept  fast  (unless  it 
is  really  needed)  for  use  in  case  men  fall  overboard 
in  lowering  or  hoisting  the  lifeboat. 

(10)  The  above  instructions  are  for  guidance  of  the 
life-buoy  lookout  in  case  he  hears  no  orders  and  must, 
therefore,  act  upon  his  own  initiative.  He  shall,  of 
course,  strictly  and  promptly  obey  any  commands 
that  he  may  receive  from  proper  authority,  regardless 
of  the  above  instructions;  but  as  the  life  buoy,- to  be 
of  use,  must  be  dropped  promptly,  the  lookout  must 
clearly  understand  that  if  no  orders  have  been  received 
by  the  time  it  is  necessary  to  drop  it  (as  indicated 
above),  he  must  drop  it  at  once. 
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(11)  Modern  vessels  are  so  large,  and  life  buoys 
are  so  far  removed  from  the  officer  of  the  deck,  that 
it  is  important  that  the  life-buoy  lookouts  clearly 
understand  the  above  general  principles,  and  then, 
in  the  absence  of  orders,  that  they  be  governed  by 
their  common  sense. 

(12)  After  dropping  the  buoy,  the  lookouts  should 
keep  the  man  in  sight  until  the  persons  specially 
detailed  for  this  purpose  reach  their  station  in  the  after 
rigging,  and  get  the  bearing  from  the  life-buoy  men. 
If  one  lookout  is  attending  both  buoys,  it  would  be 
unwise  for  him  to  leave  his  station  to  go  into  the  after 
rigging  as  a  lookout,  but  if  there  are  two  life-buoy 
lookouts,  each  may  be  permanently  stationed  to  go 
in  the  rigging  and  keep  a  lookout  on  the  man  after 
his  own  buoy  has  been  let  go. 

(13)  Life  buoys  should  be  dropped  frequently  when 
the  crew  are  in  swimming,  in  order  to  familiarize  the 
men  with  their  use. 

SIGNALS    TO    AND    FROM    LIFEBOATS 

3010.  (1)  Signalmen,  previously  detailed,  man  the 
rigging  and  keep  their  eyes  on  the  man  in  the  water. 
A  lifeboat,  lowered  to  pick  up  a  man,  may  be  directed 
by  the  following  signals : 

Numeral  1  flag,  pull  to  the  right  of  the  line  looking 
from  the  ship  to  boat. 

Nmneral  2  flag,  pull  to  the  left  of  the  line  looking 
from  the  ship  to  boat. 

Numeral  3  flag,  pull  directly  away  from  the  ship. 

Numeral  4  flag,  pull  directly  toward  the  ship. 

Numeral  6  flag,  return  to  the  ship. 
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(2)  By  night  the  position  of  the  man  will  be  indicated 
by  a  searchlight  beam. 

(3)  Night  signals  to  be  used  by  the  lifeboat  are: 
Blue  light,  "Have  picked  up  man." 

Red  light,  "Need  assistance." 
Green  star,  "Can  not  find  man." 


CHAPTER  IV 
DRILLS   AND    EXERCISES 


DEFINITIONS  AND  GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS  RELATING 
TO  BOATS  IN  A  LANDING  FORCE 

4001.  The  term  ship  flotilla  applies  to  the  unit 
formed  of  the  boats  from  one  ship.  Normally  it  will 
consist  only  and  entirely  of  boats  from  one  ship, 
though  at  times  it  may  be  convenient  for  drill  or  other 
purposes  to  transfer  one  or  more  boats  from  one 
flotilla  to  another  temporarily,  in  order  to  equahze  the 
units,  especially  for  towing. 

4002.  A  division  flotilla  is  composed  of  the  ship 
flotillas  of  one  division  when  operating  together  as  a 
unit. 

4003.  A  squadron  flotilla  is  composed  of  the  ship 
flotillas  of  one  squadron  when  operating  together  as  a 
unit. 

4004.  A  fleet  flotilla  is  composed  of  the  division 
flotillas  of  the  fleet  when  operating  together  as  a  unit. 

4005.  Formations  of  divisions  and  ship  flotillas  will 
habitually  be  in  natural  order  unless  otherwise  pre- 
scribed, the  order  being  the  same  as  that  of  their 
divisions  and  ships  in  the  fleet. 

4006.  The  term  on  beam  will  habitually  mean  with 
the  guides  of  formations  abreast  the  boat  boom. 

4007.  (1)  Unequipped  boats  are  those  carrying  only 
the  regular  boat  equipment  which  is  kept  at  all  times 
in  the  boat.     (See  arts.  2001,  2004.) 

(2)  Equipped  boats  are  those  which  are  equipped 
for   landing    in    accordance    with    these    instructions. 

39 
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They  will  always  contain  arms,  ammunition,  and  the 
amount  of  provisions  and  water  required  for  the 
intended  service,  unless  the  commissariat  actually 
accompanies  the  expedition,  in  which  case  only  arms, 
ammunition,  and  jfilled  canteens  are  required. 

4008.  (1)  When  the  flotillas  are  exercised  in 
tactical  maneuvers,  it  is  chiefly  for  the  training  of  the 
officers  and  coxswains  (with  a  view  to  utilizing  this 
training  at  some  other  time  when  the  boats  are  equipped 
for  landing),  and  hence  tactical  exercises  can  be  carried 
out  as  advantageously  with  an  unequipped  as  with  an 
equipped  boat. 

(2)  When  boats  are  called  away  for  exercises,  no 
arms  or  equipments  will  be  provided.  The  regular 
boat  gear  shall,  however,  be  carried  unless  the  nature 
of  the  exercise  renders  it  desirable  to  leave  some  of  it 
on  board.  When  boats  are  called  away  for  exercise 
as  a  flotilla  or  for  landing,  dinghies  will  not  be  required 
to  go. 

(3)  When  a  preparatory  signal  for  getting  out  boats 
is  made,  all  preparations  shall  be  made  on  deck; 
davits  rigged  out  and  boats  made  ready  for  lowering. 

(4)  If  the  signal  indicates  that  the  exercise  will  be 
for  equipped  boats,  all  necessary  articles  are  to  be 
provided  abreast  the  boats;  but  no  article  shall  be 
passed  into  a  boat,  nor  shall  any  boat  be  lowered,  until 
the  signal  of  execution  is  made. 

(5)  At  the  signal  of  execution  (whether  preceded 
by  preparatory  signal  or  not)  all  boats  are  to  be  lowered, 
equipped,  manned,  and  formed  as  prescribed.  If  for 
equipped  boats,  preparations  shall  be  made  as  if 
preparing  for  some  actual  specified  service  in  accord- 
ance with  article  4054. 
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4009.  As  a  rule,  in  all  landing-force  operations  the 
boats  of  each  ship  ^^^I1  be  formed  in  column.  The 
boats  in  each  column  will  be  arranged  as  a  tow.  This 
w^ll  insure  a  compact  unit  which  can  not  be  disorganized 
by  one  or  more  boats  breaking  down  and  allowing 
troops  to  drift  out  of  action. 

4010.  ^Vhen  the  flotillas  are  called  away,  the  boats 
will  first  form  in  column,  unless  otherwise  indicated, 
on  the  starboard  side  of  their  respective  ships,  the 
leading  boat  abreast  the  lower  boom,  in  the  following 
order:  ]Motor  boats,  motor  launches,  cutters,  whale- 
boats.  Small  power  boats,  such  as  motor  whaleboats, 
although  available  for  towing  if  needed,  shall  take 
their  position  at  the  rear  end  of  the  column,  unless 
used  for  towing.  The  battalion  commander  shall  be 
in  the  leading  towing  boat  at  the  head  of  the  column. 
Hospital  boats,  when  present,  shall  be  at  the  rear  of 
their  columns  or  lines.  These  hospital  boats  shall  be 
unarmed,  shall  fly  the  Red  Cross  flag,  and  shall  keep 
well  clear  of  the  line  of  fire. 

4011.  (1)  Distance  is  expressed  in  boat's  lengths 
and  is  measured  from  stern  to  bow.  When  not  other- 
wise prescribed,  it  shall  be  two  boats'  lengths. 

(2)  For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  a  boat's  length  shall 
be  taken  as  40  feet. 

4012.  When  tactical  evolutions  begin,  the  leaders  of 
the  ship  flotillas  will  open  out,  if  closed,  until  their  inter- 
vals are  the  same  as  their  distance  apart  in  line,  which 
will  vary  with  the  number  of  boats  in  each  ship  flotilla. 

4013.  (1)  Being  in  any  formation,  to  form  for  land- 
ing, first  form  "line  of  ship  flotillas"  (or  line  of  division 
flotillas)  and  head  the  line  of  columns  toward  the 
landing  place.  Then  proceed  in  the  formations  de- 
scribed in  The  Landing  Force  Manual. 
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(2)  If  the  boats  of  a  single  ship  are  called  away  for 
landing,  they  shall  form  in  column,  in  the  above-men- 
tioned order,  as  soon  as  they  shove  off  from  the  ship; 
and  be  taken  in  tow.  The  tow  then  heads  in  to  the 
landing  place,  or  as  directed.  In  forming  for  attack, 
boats  cast  oft'  and  form  line;  Artillery  and  machine-gun 
boats  take  position  on  the  flanks  and  cross  then'  fire,  as 
described  under  instructions  for  landing. 

(3)  In  landing  armed  men,  due  consideration  must 
be  taken  of  the  locahty  in  which  the  landing  is  to  be 
effected  in  regard  to  the  proper  seamanship  to  be 
employed.  This  is  particularly  true  in  landing  through 
surf  in  power  boats  where  it  may  become  necessary  to 
drop  anchor  and  back  the  boats  to  within  wading  dis- 
tance of  the  beach.  Every  care  should  be  exercised  to 
preserve  the  boats  undamaged  in  order  to  land  addi- 
tional waves  of  troops,  land  stores,  or  even  effect  a 
retreat.  Dropping  an  anchor  to  seaward  will  always 
provide  the  best  means  for  getting  boats  off  quickly 
with  the  least  chance  of  damage. 

It  is  essential  that  men  be  detailed  to  haul  out  or 
slack  away  the  anchor  line  while  riding  stern  to  the 
beach  in  a  surf  and  also  that  these  men  keep  a  lookout 
in  order  that  the  boat  may  promptly  haul  out  to  deep 
water  in  case  the  anchor  drags. 

(4)  The  following  whistle  signals  may  be  used, 
where  not  Ukely  to  give  the  alarm  to  the  enemy: 

When  the  tow  is  made  up  and  lying-to  after  straight- 
ening out  the  tow  lines — 

Three  blasts,  stand  by  boat  engines  (stand  by  to  boat 
the  oars). 

Two  blasts,  start  engines  ahead  (boat  the  oars). 

Being  in  tow,  prelinunary  to  disembarking — 
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Three  blasts,  prepare  to  cast  off  (stand  by  oars). 
Two  blasts,  stand  by  boat  engines  (out  oars). 
One  blast,  cast  off. 

4014.  (1)  The  flag  boat  of  a  ship  flotilla,  when  exer- 
cising as  a  part  of  a  division  flotilla,  shall  lead  its 
column;  when  the  ship's  flotilla  is  exercising  independ- 
ently, it  may  lead  the  column,  or  it  may  leave  the  for- 
mation and  be  free  to  take  any  position. 

(2)  Similarly,  the  flag  boat  of  a  division  flotilla  or 
squadron  flotilla  may  leave  the  column,  or  it  may  leave 
the  formation  and  take  the  position  from  which  the 
flotilla  can  best  be  maneuvered. 

(3)  Flag  boats  shall,  when  possible,  be  power  boats, 
except  when  boats  are  being  exercised  as  a  division 
under  sail,  in  which  case  a  sailing  launch  or  other  boat 
may  be  used. 

4015.  Boat  drills  shall  not  be  confined  to  the  seaman 
class,  but  shall,  so  far  as  possible,  include  all  classes 
of  enlisted  men.  Special  attention  shall  be  paid  to 
elementary  boat  exercises  for  marines  and  the  engineer 
force,  and  they  should  be  encouraged  to  become  good 
oarsmen, 

4016.  (1)  The  landing  force  shall  frequently  be  em- 
barked and  landed  in  the  manner  that  would  be  required 
under  service  conditions.  Mustering  and  equipping 
the  force  is  not  sufficient  to  develop  or  maintain  the 
skiU  of  the  crew,  or  to  develop  or  exercise  in  their 
proper  duties  the  special  details,  staff  officers,  etc. 
Hence,  landing  exercises  should  be  complete,  thorough, 
and  deliberate. 

(2)  Similarly,  at  abandon  ship  it  is  always  preferable 
actually  to  lower  the  boats  and  embark  their  crews, 
but  as  it  is  important  that  each  man  be  kept  constantly 
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familiar  with  his  duties  at  this  evolution,  it  is  preferable, 
in  cases  where  lowering  boats  is  impracticable,  to  pro- 
vide articles  and  muster  abreast  the  boats  rather  than 
omit  the  exercise  entirely. 

4017.(1)  Every  loaded  or  manned  boat  in  tow  at 
any  time  shall  carry  conveniently  for  instant  use  a 
hatchet  (obtained  from  the  boat  box)  ready  to  cut  the 
towline  instantly  in  case' of  man  overboard  or  threatened 
swamping  or  other  emergency. 

(2)  The  officer  or  petty  officer  in  charge  of  a  towed 
boat  will  be  responsible  for  the  proper  trim  of  the  boat 
to  insure  safety. 

ORDINARY    SERVICE   UNDER    OARS— COMMANDS 

4018.  The  commands  in  Table  I  shall  be  used  by 
cutters  with  sunken  rowlocks  when  at  drill,  when  act- 
ing as  regular  running  boats  or  making  special  trips 
with  officers  in  port. 

Table  I 


(1)  Stand  by  the  oars. 

(2)  Up  oars. 
(1)  and  (2)   Given  before  boat 

is  reported  ready. 

(3)  Shove  off. 

(4)  Let  fall. 

(5)  Give  way  together. 

4019.  In  all  other  cases  the  commands  in  Table  II 
shall  be  used.  Boats  with  swivel  rowlocks  will  not  toss 
oars,  and  boats  with  awnings  spread  can  not  toss  oars. 


(6)  In  bows. 

(7)  Stand  by  to  toss;  Toss,  or 

Oars  (followed  by  Boat 
the  oars  or  Way  enough, 
without  the  command 
Oars). 


Table  II 


(1)  Stand  by  the  oars. 

(2)  Shove  off. 

(3)  Out  oars. 

(4)  Give  way  together. 

(5)  In  bows;  or  trail  bow. 


(6)  Oars  (followed  by  Boat 
the  oars  or  Way  enough, 
without  the  command 
Oars). 


i 
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4020.  Table  III 


Out  oars To   rig   out   the   oars  in   the   rowlocks 

ready  for  pulling. 

'Oars (1)  To  salute.     (2)   To  stop  pulling  for 

any  purpose,  keeping   the    oars    out, 
I  horizontal  and  blades  feathered. 

Give  way  together  (or  To  commence  pulling, 
starboard  or  port). 

Trail (1)  To  salute.  (2)  To  pass  obstruc- 
tions. For  the  latter  oars  of  either 
side  may  be  trailed  independently. 

Hold  water To  check  headway  or  sternway.     The 

oars  of  either  side  may  hold  water 
independently.  If  boat  has  much 
headway,   care  is  required. 

Stem  all To  acquire  sternway.     Should  not  be 

given  when  boat  has  much  headway. 
When  boat  has  headway,  should  be 
preceded  by  "Hold  water." 

Back      starboard      (or  To  turn.     Should  ''Hold  water"  before 
port).  backing,  if  boat  has  much  headway. 

Back  starboard,  give  way  To  turn  quickly  when  boat  has  little 
port  (or  vice  versa).       or  no  headway. 

Standby  to  toss:  Toss.  (Used  only  in  cutters  with  sunken  row- 
locks) (1)  To  salute.  (2)  In  going 
alongside,  on  occasions  listed  in  par- 
agraph 4022(6).  Given  from  posi- 
tion of  "oars." 

Boat  the  oars To  get  the  oars  into  the  boat.     Given 

when  lying  on  oars,  or  when  oars  have 
been  tossed  or  trailed. 

Point  the  oars To  shove  off  a  grounded  or  beached  boat. 

Way  enough To   cease   pulling   and   boat   the   oars. 

Given  only  while  pulling,  and  for 
proper  execution,  must  be  given  just 
as  the  blades  enter  the  water. 

Let  fall To  go  from  "up  oars"  to  "oars." 

Note. — Thwarts    and    oars    are    numbered    from     forward. 

Double-banked  thwarts  are  designated  by   No.  1,  starboard.  No. 

1,  port;  No.  2,  starboard.  No.  2,  port,  etc.     The  thwarts  next 

to  the  bow  and  stroke  are  also  properly  designated  as  second 

bow  and  second  stroke. 
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EXPLANATIONS  IN  DETAIL 

Dress  or  special  service,  with  cutters,  which  requires 
use  of  the  commands  given  in  Table  I: 

4021.  The  oars  will  be  brought  to  the  position  of  "Up 
oars"  before  the  boat  is  reported  ready;  the  bowmen 
stand  in  the  fore-sheets  holding  on  to  the  grabrope  or 
jackstay,  the  inboard  stroke  oar  in  stern-sheets  holds 
on  with  boat  hook.  The  oars  are  brought  to  the  posi- 
tion of  ''Up  oars"  by  the  commands: 

(a)  Stand  by  the  oars. — Every  man  except  the  bow- 
man seizes  his  oar  by  its  handle  and  sees  the  blade 
clear  of  other  oars.  The  oars  should  be  shoved  forward 
over  the  gunwale  far  enough  to  bring  the  handle  in  the 
proper  position,  but  should  be  kept  fore-and-aft.  The 
blades  will  be  kept  clear  of  the  bov/men's  boat  hooks. 
If  awnings  are  spread  the  most  convenient  thwartmen 
cast  off  the  stops.     (See  cutter,  Fig.  12.) 

(&)  Up  oars. — -The  oars,  except  the  two  bow  and  the 
inboard  stroke  oars,  are  tossed  quickly  to  a  vertical  posi- 
tion, blades  trimmed  in  a  fore-and-aft  plane  and  in  line 
with  that  of  the  stroke  oar,  handles  of  oars  resting  on 
bottom  boards,  outboard  hand  grasping  loom  of  oar  at 
height  of  chin,  wrist  of  inboard  arm  resting  on  inboard 
thigh,  and  steadying  oar. 

4022.  (1)  The  boat  officer  or  coxswain  then  reports 
to  the  officer  of  the  deck  that  his  boat  is  alongside,  ready 
for  duty.  When  the  officer  of  the  deck  has  given  nec- 
essary orders  to  the  boat,  the  boat  officer  or  coxswain 
commands : 

(2)  Shove  ofif. — This  command  is  executed  as  de- 
scribed in  article  4024  (2).  As  soon  as  possible,  the 
inboard  stroke  oar  lays  aside  his  boat  hook  and  gets  up 
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his  oar  without  further  command.  If  time  permits,  the 
bowTuen  get  up  their  oars  and  await  the  command  "Let 
fall."  If,  however,  the  command  "Let  fall"  is  given 
before  their  oars  are  up,  they  point  their  oars  forward 
over  the  gunwale,  "kiss"  the  blades,  swing  them  out, 
and  take  up  the  stroke,  or  come  to  "Oars,"  as  the  case 
may  be. 

(3)  Let  fall. — Given  when  the  boat  is  clear  of  the 
ship 's  side.  It  may  be  necessary  to  let  fall  the  forward 
oars  before  there  is  room  for  the  after  oars  to  clear  the 
sliip's  side.  This  would  be  done  bv  the  command,  1,  2, 
and  3,  "Let  fall, "  or  2  and  3,  "Let  fall."  Other  oars 
remain  vertical  until  the  command  "Let  fall."  At 
this  command  all  the  oarsmen  raise  their  oars  vertically 
and  drop  the  blades  outboard  into  the  rowlocks  smartly 
and  together,  slipping  the  inboard  hand  to  the  handle 
of  the  oar,  and  come  to  position  "Oars"  with  both 
hands  on  the  handle.  Under  no  circumstances  should 
the  blades  be  allowed  to  touch  the  water  in  letting  fall. 

(4)  Give  way  together. — All  the  oarsmen  take  the 
full  stroke,  keeping  accurate  stroke  with  the  starboard 
stroke  oar.  Feather  blades  habitually.  Bowmen  get 
their  oars  out  together  and  take  up  the  stroke.  (They 
may  have  gotten  them  out  before  the  command  "Give 
way  together,"  in  which  case  they  give  way  with  the 
other  members  of  the  crew.)  The  crew  will  continue  to 
pull  a  strong,  steady  stroke,  always  using  their  backs, 
and  maintain  silence. 

(5)  In  bows. — Given  as  landing  is  approached  and 
while  blades  are  in  the  water.  Bowmen  complete  that 
stroke,  toss  oars  simultaneously  to  an  angle  of  45°,  and 
boat  them  together,  seize  boat  hooks,  stand  erect  in 
bow  facing  outboard,  holding  boat  hooks  vertical  in 
front  of  them  until  needed . 
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(6)  Stand  by  to  toss.  Toss. — The  cautionary  com- 
mand is  given  as  a  warning  to  the  crew.  The  command 
"Toss"  is  given  as  the  blades  enter  the  water  at  the 
beginning  of  the  stroke,  and  when  the  boat  has  suf- 
ficient headway  just  to  reach  the  gangway  or  landing. 
The  oarsmen  complete  that  stroke  and  then  toss  the 
oars  quickly  to  a  vertical  position  by  pressing  smartly 
on  the  handle  with  inboard  hand,  raising  the  oar  with 
the  outboard  hand  under  the  loom.  Lower  handle  to 
bottom  boards  and  assume  position  described  at  "Up 
oars."  (See  4021  (b).)  The  inboard  stroke  oar  lays 
his  oar  in  the  boat  quickly  after  he  has  it  at  the  vertical 
position,  seizes  boat  hook,  and  assists  to  check  head- 
way and  haul  stern  of  boat  into  the  gangway.  (Fig. 
13.) 

4023.  (1)  The  crew  remain  at  the  "Toss"  until 
officers  leave  the  boat.  They  are  then  in  position  to 
"let  fall,"  when  boat  is  ordered  to  lie  off  the  quarter  or 
to  haul  out  to  the  boom. 

(2)  If  it  is  desirable  to  lay  the  oars  in  the  boat,  it  will 
be  done  by  the  command  "Boat  the  oars,"  at  which 
each  man  lays  his  oar  quickly  and  quietly  in  the  boat, 
blades  forward. 

(3)  In  rough  weather  or  at  night  (when  it  is  not 
desired  to  remain  alongside  with  the  oars  at  "Toss") 
the  command,  "Oars"  followed  by  "Boat  the  oars"  or 
the  command  "Way  enough"  given  alone,  may  be  used 
as  described  in  article  4024  (6)  and  (7),  except  in  "  Way 
enough  "  oars  are  tossed  to  an  angle  of  45°  before  boated. 

Ordinary  ship's  service  which  permits  use  of  the 
commands  given  in  Table  II. 

4024.  Suppose  a  whaleboat  (double  banked)  manned 
at  the  gangway,  bowmen  standing  in  fore-sheets  holding 
on  with  boat  hook  to  grab  ropes  or  jackstay,   oars 
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boated.  The  coxswain  has  orders  to  shove  off  and  go 
in  for  a  working  party.  The  coxswain  commands  and 
the  crew  executes  the  details  as  follows: 

(1)  Stand  by  the  oars. — The  same  as  in  paragraph 

4021  (a). 

(2)  Shove  off. — Bowmen  shove  bow  smartly  away 
from  ship's  side  with  boat  hooks,  at  the  same  time 
shoving  her  a  little  ahead,  if  possible;  the  coxswain 
sheers  her  off  wdth  tiller  and  hauls  ahead  on  stanchions 
of  the  gangway  or  on  the  grab  rope,  assisted  as  necessary 
by  the  inboard  stroke  oar,  who  takes  his  seat  as  soon  as 
possible  and  prepares  to  get  his  oar  out  with  rest  of  crew. 
Fenders  are  rigged  in  by  men  abreast  them.  Bowmen 
place  boat  hooks  fore-and-aft  midships,  seat  them- 
selves, and  get  their  oars  ready. 

(3)  Out  oars. — Given  when  the  boat  is  clear  of  the 
ship's  side.  Thwartmen  throw  blades  of  oars  horizon- 
tally outward,  allowing  the  leathers  to  fall  in  row  locks, 
place  both  hands  on  handle,  and  quickly  trim  blades 
flat  and  directly  abeam.  This  is  the  position  of  "Oars." 
Bowmen  throw  their  oars  out  at  same  time  as  rest 
of  crew,  if  they  are  ready;  otherwise  they  swing  their 
oars  out  together,  touching  their  blades  forward  to 
insure  maldng  the  movements  in  unison-,  and  bring 
them  to  the  position  of  "Oars"  or  take  up  the  stroke 
with  the  remainder  of  the  crew  as  the  case  may  be. 
(See  cutter,  Fig.  7.) 

(4)  Give  way   together. — As    described    in    article 

4022  (4). 

(5)  In  bows. — Given  as  landing  is  approached,  and 
while  the  blades  are  in  the  water.  Bowmen  complete 
that  stroke,  unship  oars  and  boat  them  together,  seize 
boat  hooks,  stand  erect  in  bow,  facing  forward,  holding 
boat  hooks  vertically  in  front  of  them  until  needed. 
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(6)  Oars. — Given  when  the  coxswain  estimates  that 
the  boat's  headway  will  carry  her  to  the  landing,  and 
while  the  blades  are  in  the  water.  Finish  that  stroke 
and  assume  the  position  "Oars."  When  in  this  posi- 
tion, if  landing  of  gangway  is  clear  of  other  boats, 
command  "Boat  the  oars."  The  crew  unship  their 
oars  simultaneously  and  lay  them  in  place  in  the  boat, 
with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  rigging  the  blades  entirely 
inside  the  gunwale.  The  stroke  oarsman  next  to  the 
landing  gangway  takes  up  a  boat  hook,  the  men  nearest 
the  fenders  place  them  over  on  inboard  side,  bowmen 
and  stroke  oarsmen  check  headway,  keep  boat  clear, 
haul  alongside,  etc.,  as  necessary.     (Fig.  9.) 

(7)  Or,  if  preferable,  and  the  skill  of  the  crew  will 
enable  them  to  perform  the  movement  together,  the 
command  "Oars"  may  be  omitted,  and  instead,  com- 
mand "Way  enough,"  given  when  the  boat's  headway 
will  carry  her  to  the  landing,  and  while  the  blades  are 
in  the  water  at  the  beginning  of  a  stroke.  Finish  that 
stroke,  and  as  the  oars  leave  the  water  the  men  unship 
them  simultaneously,  and  boat  them  quickly  and 
quietly,  rigging  the  blades  entirely  inside  of  the  gunwale. 
The  stroke  oarsman  next  to  the  gangway  or  landing 
takes  up  his  boat  hook;  men  nearest  the  fenders  place 
them  over  on  inboard  side;  bowmen  and  stroke  oarsmen 
check  headway,  keep  boat  clear,  haul  alongside,  etc., 
as  necessary. 

Note. — With  a  single-banked  boat,  the  order  "Trail"  could  be 
given  in  place  of  the  orders  "Oars"  or  "Way  enough"  as  in- 
dicated in  paragraphs  (6)  and  (7) .  The  oarsmen  simply  let  go 
the  handles,  allowing  the  oars  to  trail  in  a  fore-and-aft  direc- 
tion. The  oars  in  this  case  are  not  boated  until  the  command 
"Boat  the  oars,"  when  the  oars  are  lifted  into  the  boat  with 
the  blades  aft. 
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EXPLANATIONS  OF  OTHER  COMMANDS  LISTED  IN 
TABLE    III 

4025.  (1)  Trail. — Given  when  blades  are  in  the  water. 
Finish  that  stroke,  release  the  handle  of  the  oar,  allow- 
ing it  to  draw  fore-and-aft,  and  trail  alongside.  If  no 
trailing  lines  are  fitted,  retain  the  handle  of  the  oar  in 
the  hand.  With  a  cutter  having  sunken  rowlocks,  lift 
'  the  handle  of  the  oar  quickly  when  blade  is  in  the  water 
at  middle  of  stroke,  throw  oar  out  of  rowlock,  and  retain 
(handle  in  hand.     (Fig.  14.) 

[  (2)  Hold  water. — Drop  the  blades  in  the  water, 
,  and  hold  them  perpendicular  to  the  keel  line,  blades 
vertical.  With  considerable  way  on,  especially  in  a 
laden  boat,  care  in  holding  water  is  required  to  prevent 
carrj'ing  awaj'"  the  rowlock  or  gmi whale  or  the  oar  itself. 
Under  these  conditions  drop  the  oars  in  the  water  ^vith 
the  upper  edges  of  the  blades  inclined  forward  and 
gradually  bring  the  blades  vertical  as  way  is  lost. 

(3)  Stem  afi. — Given  from  positions  of  "Oars"  or 
"Hold  water."  The  oars  are  backed,  keeping  stroke 
and  feathering  as  when  pulling  ahead. 

(4)  Back  starboard  (or  port). — Designated  oars  are 
backed  as  at  "Stern  all."  Generally  when  boats  have 
way  on,  oars  should  not  be  backed  imtil  the  headway 
is  checked  by  holding  water  or  laying  on  oars. 

(5)  Back  starboard  give  way  port  (or  vice  versa). — 
Given  from  the  position  of  "Oars"  or  "Hold  w^ater." 
Proceed  as  described  in  article  4025  (4)  and  4022  (4). 

(6)  Point  the  oars. — To  shove  off  a  boat  that  has 
grounded,  stand  facing  aft,  point  the  blades  of  the  oars 
forward  and  dowmward  to  the  beach  at  an  angle  of 
about  .30°,  ready  to  shove  off  at  the  command.  If 
waves  hft  the  stern  of  the  boat,  the  united  effort  to 
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shove  off  should  be  made  just  as  her  stern  Hits.  (Fig. 
15.) 

4026.  When  for  any  reason  it  may  be  desirable,  the 

preparatory   command   "Stand   by   to   "   may 

precede  the  commands  "Toss,"  "Trail,"  "Hold  water," 
"Stern  all,"  or  in  fact  any  command  of  execution  given 
in  a  boat.  In  order  to  secure  precision  and  uniformity 
of  movement,  and  in  order  to  avoid  taking  the  crew  by 
surprise,  cautionary  orders  should  usually  precede 
commands  of  execution,  the  crew  thus  being  always 
prepared  promptly  to  execute  the  commands  when 
given;  they  should  only  be  used  when  necessary,  since 
a  multiplicity  of  cautionary  or  preparatory  orders  de- 
tracts from  the  sharp,  smart  work  that  boats  and  their 
crews  should  exhibit. 

Note. — The  preparatory  command  for  "Oars"  is  "Stand 
by  to  lay  on  the  oars.  " 

HANDLING   BOATS   IN   A   SURF 

4027.  (1)  The  most  dangerous  duty  which  a  ship's 
boat  is  called  upon  to  perform  is  landing  through  a 
surf.  This  requires  greater  sldll  than  any  other  work 
in  an  open  boat,  and  the  lack  of  skill  or  inattention 
on  the  part  of  the  coxswain  is  so  likely  to  result  in  a 
loss  of  life  that  a  novice  should  never  attempt  to  steer 
a  boat  through  heavy  surf  to  a  beach.  The  skill 
necessary  to  make  a  successful  landing  through  surf 
can  be  obtained  only  by  practical  experience  gained 
first  as  an  oarsman  and  later  as  a  coxswain. 

(2)  If  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  an  inexperienced 
crew  to  land  through  a  surf,  the  safest  method  should 
be  adopted,  which  is  to  back  in,  keeping  bow  to  sea, 
and  every  time  a  sea  approaches  pull  to  meet  it  with 
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a  good  headway,  then  back  in  as  fast  as  possible  after 
it  passes. 

(3)  If  this  is  impracticable,  a  fairly  safe  method  is 
by  towing  a  heavy  drag  over  the  stern. 

(4)  The  great  danger  in  landing  through  a  surf  is  that 
of  "broaching  to."  The  breaker  lifts  the  stern,  and 
forces  the  bow  deeply  into  the  water  thus  making  the 
bow  a  pivot,  about  which  the  boat  swings  broadside  to 
and  capsizes.  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  a  heavy  sea 
gets  under  the  boat,  buries  her  bow,  and  turns  her  end 
over  end. 

(5)  It  should  always  be  remembered  that  surf,  when 
viewed  from  seaward,  is  exceedingly  deceptive  and  is 
always  much  worse  than  it  appears.  On  an  open  sea- 
coast  any  surf  visible  from  a  small  boat  to  seaward 
would  probably  be  dangerous. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  OPEN   ROWING   BOATS  IN  A  SURF 

4028.  The  following  rules  are  published  by  the  Royal 
National  Lifeboat  Institution: 

I.  Rowing  to  seaward. — (1)  As  a  general  rule,  speed 
must  be  given  to  a  boat  rowing  against  a  heavy  surf. 
Indeed,  under  some  circumstances  her  safety  will  de- 
pend upon  the  utmost  possible  speed  being  attained 
on  meeting  a  sea.  For  if  the  sea  be  really  heavy,  and 
the  wind  blowing  a  hard,  on-shore  gale,  an  approaching 
hea's'y  sea  may  carry  the  boat  away  on  its  front  and 
turn  it  broadside  on  or  up-end  it.  A  boat's  only 
chance  in  such  a  case  is  to  obtain  such  a  way  as  shall 
enable  her  to  pass,  end  on,  through  the  crest  of  the  sea 
and  leave  it  as  soon  as  possible  behind  her.  If  there 
be  a  rather  heavy  surf,  but  no  wind,  or  if  the  wind  is 
oflF-shore  and  opposed  to  the  surf,  as  is  often  the  case, 
a  boat  might  be  propelled  so  rapidly  through  it  that 
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her  bow  would  fall  more  suddenly  and  heavily  after 
topping  the  sea  than  if  her  way  had  been  checked. 

(2)  It  may  also  happen  that,  by  careful  management 
a  boat  may  be  made  to  avoid  the  sea,  so  that  each 
wave  may  break  ahead  of  her,  which  may  be  the  only 
chance  of  safety  in  a  small  boat;  but  if  the  shore  be 
flat  and  the  broken  water  extend  to  a  great  distance 
from  it  this  will  often  be  impossible. 

(3)  The  following  general  rules  for  rowing  to  seaward 
may  therefore  be  relied  on: 

(a)  If  sufficient  command  can  be  kept  over  a  boat 
by  the  skill  of  those  on  board  her,  avoid  the  sea  if 
possible,  so  as  not  to  meet  it  at  the  moment  of  its 
breaking  or  curling  over. 

(h)  Against  a  head  gale  and  a  heavy  surf  get  all 
possible  speed  on  a  boat  on  the  approach  of  every  sea 
which  can  not  be  avoided. 

(c)  If  more  speed  can  be  given  to  a  boat  than  is 
sufficient  to  prevent  her  from  being  carried  back  by  a 
surf,  her  way  may  be  checked  on  its  approach,  wtach 
will  give  her  an  easier  passage  over  it. 

II.  Running  before  a  broken  sea,  or  surf,  to  the 
shore  (flat  beach). — (1)  The  one  great  danger,  when 
running  before  a  broken  sea,  is  that  of  "broaching  to." 
To  that  peculiar  effect  of  the  sea,  so  frequently  destruc- 
tive of  human  Ufe,  the  utmost  attention  must  be 
directed.  The  cause  of  a  boat's  broaching  to,  when 
running  before  a  broken  sea  or  surf,  is  that  her  own 
motion  being  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  sea, 
she  opposes  no  resistance  to  it,  but  is  carried  before  it. 
Thus,  if  a  boat  be  running  bow  on  to  the  shore,  and 
her  stern  to  the  sea,  the  first  effect  of  a  surf  or  roUer, 
on  its  overtaking  her  is  to  throw  up  the  stern,  and,  as 
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a  consequence,  to  depress  the  bow;  if  she  then  have 
sufficient  inertia  (which  will  be  proportional  to  weight) 
to  allow  the  sea  to  pass  her,  she  will  in  succession  pass 
through  the  descending,  the  horizontal,  and  the 
ascending  positions,  as  the  crest  of  the  wave  passes 
successively  her  stern,  her  midships,  and  her  bow, 
in  the  reverse  order  in  which  the  same  positions  occur 
in  a  boat  propelled  to  seaward  against  a  surf.  This 
may  be  defined  as  the  same  mode  of  running  before  a 
broken  sea. 

(2)  But  if  a  boat,  on  being  overtaken  by  a  heavy 
surf,  has  not  sufficient  inertia  to  allow  it  to  pass  her, 
the  first  of  the  three  positions  alone  occurs — her  stern 
is  raised  high  in  the  air,  and  the  wave  carries  the  boat 
before  it,  on  its  front  or  unsafe  side,  the  bow  deeply 
immersed  in  the  hollow  of  the  sea,  where  the  water, 
being  stationary,  or  comparatively  so,  offers  a  resistance, 
while  the  crest  of  the  sea,  having  the  actual  motion 
which  causes  it  to  break,  forces  onward  the  rear  end 
of  the  boat.  A  boat  in  this  position  will  sometimes, 
aided  by  careful  oar  steerage,  run  a  considerable  dis- 
tance until  the  wave  has  broken  and  expended  itself. 
But  it  will  often  happen  that,  if  the  bow  be  low,  it 
^^'ill  be  driven  under  water,  when,  the  buoyancy  being 
lost  forward,  while  the  sea  presses  on  the  stern,  the 
boat  will  be  thrown  end  over  end.  Or  if  the  bow  be 
high,  or  protected  by  a  bow  air  chamber,  so  that  it 
does  not  become  submerged,  the  resistance  forward 
acting  on  one  bow  will  slightly  turn  the  boat's  head, 
and  the  force  of  the  surf  being  transferred  to  the 
opposite  quarter,  she  will  in  a  moment  be  turned 
broadside  to  the  sea,  and  be  thrown  by  it  on  her 
beam  ends,  or  altogether  capsized.     It  is  in  this  manner 
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that  most  boats  are  upset  in  a  surf,  especially  on  flat 
coasts. 

(3)  Hence  it  follows  that  the  management  of  a  boat, 
when  landing  through  a  heavy  surf,  must  stop  her 
progress  shoreward  at  the  moment  of  her  being  over- 
taken by  a  heavy  sea  and  enable  it  to  pass  her.  There 
are  different  ways  of  effecting  this  object: 

First.  By  turning  a  boat's  head  to  the  sea  before 
entering  the  broken  water,  then  backing  in,  stern 
foremost,  pulling  a  few  strokes  ahead  to  meet  each 
heavy  sea,  and  then  again  backing  astern.  If  a  sea 
be  really  heavy  and  a  boat  small,  this  plan  will  be 
generally  safest. 

Second.  If  rowing  to  shore  with  the  stern  to  seaward, 
by  backing  all  the  oars  on  the  approach  of  a  hea\'y 
sea  and  rowing  ahead  again  as  soon  as  it  has  passed 
to  the  bow  of  the  boat,  thus  rowing  in  on  the  back 
of  the  wave;  or,  as  is  practical  in  some  lifeboats, 
placing  the  after  oarsmen  with  their  faces  forward, 
and  making  them  row  back  at  each  sea  on  its  approach. 

Third.  If  rowed  in  bow  foremost,  by  towing  astern 
a  pig  of  ballast  or  large  stone,  or  a  large  basket,  or 
a  canvas  bag,  termed  a  "drogue"  or  drag,  made  for 
the  purpose,  the  object  of  each  being  to  hold  the 
boat's  stern  back  and  prevent  her  being  turned  broad- 
side to  the  sea  or  broaching  to. 

(4)  A  boat's  sail  bent  to  a  yard,  loosed  and  towed 
astern,  the  yard  being  attached  to  a  line  capable  of 
being  veered,  hauled,  or  let  go,  will  act  in  some  measure 
as  a  drag,  and  will  tend  much  to  break  the  force  of 
the  sea  immediately  astern  of  the  boat. 

(5)  Heavy  weights  should  be  kept  out  of  the  extreme 
ends  of  a  boat,  but  when  rowing  before  a  heavy  sea, 
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the  best  trim  is  deepest  by  the  stern,  which  proven ts 
the  stem  being  readily  beaten  off  by  the  sea. 

(6)  When  running  before  a  sea,  a  boat  should  be 
steered  by  an  oar  over  the  stem  or  on  one  quarter. 

(7)  The  following  general  rules  may,  therefore,  be 
depended  on  when  running  before,  or  attempting  to 
land  through  a  heavy  surf  or  broken  water: 

(ff)  As  far  as  possible  avoid  each  sea  by  placing 
the  boat  where  the  sea  will  break  ahead  of  her. 

(6)  If  the  sea  be  very  heavy,  or  if  the  boat  be  small, 
and  especially  if  she  have  a  square  stern,  bring  her 
bow  around  to  seaward  and  back  her  in,  rowing  head 
against  each  heavy  surf  sufficiently  to  allow  it  to 
pass  the  boat. 

(c)  If  it  be  considered  safe  to  proceed  to  the  shore 
bow  foremost,  back  the  oars  against  each  sea  on  its 
approach,  so  as  to  stop  the  boat's  way  through  the 
water  as  far  as  possible,  and  if  there  is  a  drag,  or  any 
other  appliance  in  the  boat  which  may  be  used  as  one, 
tow  it  astern  to  aid  in  keeping  the  boat  stern-on  to  the 
sea,  which  is  the  chief  object  in  view. 

(d)  Bring  the  principal  weight  in  the  boat  toward 
the  end  that  is  to  seaward,  but  not  to  the  extreme  end. 

(e)  If  a  boat  worked  by  both  sails  and  oars  be 
running  under  sail  for  the  land  through  a  heavy  sea, 
her  crew  should,  unless  the  beach  be  quite  steep, 
take  down  her  masts  and  sails  before  entering  the 
the  broken  water,  and  take  her  to  land  under  oars 
alone,  as  above  described.  If  she  have  sails  only, 
her  sails  should  be  much  reduced,  a  half-lowered  foresail 
or  other  small  headsail  being  sufficient. 

III.  Beaching,  or  landing  through  a  surf. — (1)  The 
running  before  a  surf  or  broken  sea,  and  the  beaching, 
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or  landing  of  a  boat,  are  two  distinct  operations; 
the  management  of  boats,  as  above  recommended, 
has  exclusive  reference  to  running  before  a  surf  where 
the  shore  is  so  flat  that  the  broken  water  extends  to 
some  distance  from  the  beach.  On  a  very  steep  beach 
the  first  heavy  fall  of  broken  water  will  be  on  the  beach 
itself,  while  on  some  very  flat  shores  there  will  be 
broken  water  extending  4  or  5  miles  from  the  land. 
The  outermost  line  of  broken  water  on  a  flat  shore, 
where  the  waves  break  in  3  or  4  fathoms  of  water, 
is  the  heaviest  and  therefore  the  most  dangerous; 
and  when  it  has  been  passed  through  in  safety,  the 
danger  lessens  as  the  water  shoals,  until  on  nearing 
the  land  its  force  is  spent  and  its  power  is  harmless. 
As  the  character  of  the  sea  is  quite  different  on  steep 
and  flat  shores,  so  is  the  customary  management  of 
boats,  on  landing,  different  in  the  two  situations. 

(2)  On  the  fiat  shore,  whether  a  boat  be  run  or  backed 
in,  she  is  kept  straight  before,  or  end-on  to  the  sea, 
until  she  is  fairly  aground,  when  each  surf  takes  her 
farther  in  as  it  overtakes  her,  aided  by  the  crew, 
who  will  then  generally  jump  out  to  lighten  her,  and 
drag  her  in  by  her  sides.  As  above  stated,  sail  will 
in  this  case  have  been  previously  taken  in,  if  set, 
and  the  boat  will  have  been  rowed  or  backed  in  by 
the  oars  alone. 

(3)  On  the  steep  heach,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  the 
general  practice,  in  a  boat  of  any  size,  to  sail  right  on  to 
the  beach,  and  in  the  act  of  landing,  whether  under  oars 
or  sail,  to  turn  the  boat's  bow  half  around,  toward  the 
direction  in  which  the  surf  is  running,  so  that  she  may 
be  thrown  on  her  broadside  up  the  beach,  where  abun- 
dance of  help  is  usually  at  hand  to  haul  her  as  quickly  as 
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possible  out  of  the  reach  of  the  sea.  In  such  situations, 
we  beheve  it  is  nowhere  the  practice  to  back  a  boat  in 
stern  foremost  under  oars,  but  to  row  in  under  full 
speed,  as  above  described. 

RUNNING    A   LINE 

4029.  (1)  Coil  the  greater  portion  of  the  line  in  the 
stern  sheets,  but  take  end  enough  in  the  bow  to  make 
fast  when  you  reach  the  landing.  Pull  away  and  let  the 
ship  pay  out  more  line  until  you  are  sure  of  having 
enough  in  the  boat  to  reach,  then  pay  out  from  the  boat. 
Always  have  plenty  of  good  seizing  stuff  for  making  all 
secure,  and  if  you  are  to  stand  by  the  line,  have  an  ax 
ready  for  cutting  in  case  you  are  ordered  to  do  so. 

(2)  If  laying  out  with  the  tide,  take  less  line  in  the 
boat  than  otherwise.  If  against  the  tide,  it  will  save 
work  to  take  all  the  line  in  the  boat,  pull  up  and  make 
fast,  then  bring  the  end  back  to  the  ship.  With  a  long 
line  to  be  laid  out  in  a  strong  current  it  will  usually  be 
necessary  to  have  several  boats — one  to  run  away  with 
the  end,  the  other  to  underrun  the  line  at  intervals, 
floating  it  and  pulling  upstream  with  the  bight. 

(3)  If  the  line  is  to  be  secured  to  a  bollard,  put  a 
bowline  in  the  end  before  starting  and  throw  this  over 
the  bollard.  Bend  on  a  heaving  line  and  let  the  bow- 
man throw  this,  if  hands  are  standing  by  to  receive  it, 
or  jump  ashore  with  it  himself  if  necessary. 

CARRYING    STORES 

4030.  (1)  When  carrying  provisions,  be  careful  not 
to  damage  the  oars,  as  the  yare  easily  broken  by  let- 
ting stores  faU  on  them.     Keep  all  casks  "bung  up" 
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and  leave  a  space  or  "well,"  abaft  the  after  thwart  for 
bailing. 

(2)  Have  tarpaulins  for  covering  bread  or  anything 
that  will  be  injured  by  salt  water  or  rain. 

(3)  Do  not  take  too  heavy  a  load  for  the  weather  you 
may  have  to  encounter. 

(4)  Do  not  overload  a  bo.at,  particularly^  with  men,  as 
it  may  result  in  loss  of  life.  When  carrying  treasure, 
always  attach  a  buoy,  with  a  drift  of  line  at  least  equal 
to  the  greatest  depth  of  water  on  the  route  to  be  taken. 

BOARDING    A    WRECK 

4031.  (1)  Whenever  practicable  a  vessel  whether 
stranded  or  afloat,  should  be  hoarded  jrom  to  leeward,  as 
the  principal  danger  is  that  the  boat  may  collide  against 
the  vessel  or  be  swamped  by  the  rebounding  of  the  sea, 
and  the  greater  violence  of  the  sea  on  the  weather  side 
of  the  vessel  renders  such  accidents  more  liable  to  occur 
on  that  side. 

(2)  If  a  stranded  vessel  is  broadside  to  the  sea,  the 
chief  danger  in  boarding  to  leeward  is  the  possible  fall- 
ing of  the  masts,  or  that  the  boat  may  be  stove  b}^  the 
wreckage  alongside.  Under  such  circumstances  it  may 
be  necessary  to  take  a  wrecked  crew  into  a  lifeboat  from 
the  bow  or  stern  of  the  wreck.  In  boarding  a  wreck 
that  is  stranded  on  a  flat  shore,  lifeboats  usually  anchor 
to  windward  and  veer  down  from  a  safe  distance  until 
near  enough  to  throw  a  line  on  board. 

(3)  In  rescuing  people  from  a  drifting  wreck,  ap- 
proach from  leeward,  taking  care  to  avoid  wreckage 
floating  alongside.  If  there  is  much  wind  it  is  best  to 
lay  well  off,  throw  a  strong  line  aboard,  have  the  people 
secure  the  line  around  their  bodies,  one  at  a  time,  and 
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jump  overboard,  for  if  tlie  boat  gets  alongside  of  a 
wreck  which  is  rapidly  drifting  to  leeward,  there  is  dan- 
ger of  swamping  and  much  difficulty  in  getting  her  clear 
of  the  side. 

(4)  Should  it  be  necessary  to  go  alongside,  it  is  pref- 
erable to  run  the  bow  or  stern  to  the  gangway  or  sea 
ladder,  keeping  her  headed  at  right  angles  to  the  ship's 
keel,  with  oars  out  ready  for  pulling  or  backing  away. 

(5)  An  exception  to  the  usual  lule  of  boarding  a  drift- 
ing vessel  to  leeward  occurs  in  the  case  of  a  vessel  of  very 
low  freeboard,  such  as  small  schooners,  etc.  Board 
such  craft  on  the  weather  quarter  to  avoid  being  stove 
in  by  her  main  boom,  chains,  etc. 

NOTES    ON    HANDLING    BOATS    UNDER    OARS 

4032.  (1)  In  going  into  a  crowded  or  diflficult  land- 
ing, pull  easily  and  keep  the  boat  under  control  wdth 
the  oars  as  long  as  possible,  laying  on  oars  if  necessary, 
and  boating  oars  only  at  the  last  moment. 

(2)  In  going  through  a  narrow  entrance,  get  good 
way  on  the  boat,  then  trail  or  toss  the  oars. 

(3)  Remember  that  a  loaded  boat  holds  her  way 
much  longer  than  a  light  one. 

(4)  In  pulling  across  a  current,  try  to  make  good  a 
straight  line  across  it  by  steering  up  stream  from  the 
line  you  want  to  make  good. 

(5)  Having  a  long  pull  against  the  tide,  run  near 
shore,  where  the  tide  is  slacker  than  in  midstream,  and 
where  there  is  sometimes  an  eddy. 

(6)  There  should  ahvays  be  a  lantern,  filled  and 
trimmed,  in  the  boat,  and  boats  should  never  leave  the 
ship  for  a  trip  of  any  great  length  without  a  compass. 
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Weather  is  liable  to  thicken  at  any  time,  and  a  boat 
without  a  compass  would  have  difficulty  in  reaching  a 
landing  or  returning  to  the  ship.  For  this  reason,  boat 
officers  and  coxswains  of  running  boats  should  at  all 
times  know  the  compass  course  between  the  ship  and 
landing;  and  if  they  are  away  from  the  ship  and  it 
begins  to  thicken,  they  should  at  once  observe  the 
compass  course  before  the  ship  is  shut  in. 

(7)  At  sea  no  boat  should  ever  leave  the  ship  with- 
out a  compass,  water,  and  provisions,  and,  except  life- 
boats, all  boats  sent  away  from  a  ship  at  sea  will  carry 
rifles  and  ammunition. 

(8)  Never  go  alongside  a  vessel  which  has  stern  way 
or  which  is  backing  her  engines. 

(9)  In  coming  alongside  in  a  seaway  or  when  a  strong 
tide  is  running,  warn  the  bowman  to  look  out  for  the 
boat  line  which  will  be  hove  from  the  ship. 

(10)  If  caught  in  a  gale  in 'an  open  boat,  rig  a  sea 
anchor  by  lashing  the  spars  and  sails  together,  sails 
loosed.  Fit  a  span  to  this  and  ride  by  the  painter. 
If  there  is  oil  in  the  boat,  secure  a  bag  full  of  waste 
saturated  with  oil  to  the  sea  anchor. 

BOATS    UNDER    SAIL 

4033.  (1)  The  principles  of  boat  sailing  are  the  same 
for  all  rigs.  The  use  of  the  lee  oars  is  dangerous  when 
under  sail;  a  slight  gust  of  wind  lowers  the  gunwale  so 
as  to  prevent  the  oars  being  lifted  from  the  water, 
thus  "catching  a  crab,"  and  the  headway  of  the  boat 
will  cause  the  oars  to  fly  violently  fore  and  aft. 

(2)  The  boat  officer  or  coxswain  shall  never  permit 
anyone  to  climb  the  mast  of  a  boat.  If  halyards, 
brails,  etc.,  are  unrove,  unstep  the  mast. 
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(3)  Comino:  alongside  under  sail  requires  care,  judg- 
ment, and  experience.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  not 
be  attempted  if  a  boat,  or  other  obstruction  which  the 
mast  could  touch,  overhangs  the  gangway,  nor  in  rough 
weather  when  the  rolling  motion  of  the  boat  would 
cause  the  mast  to  strike  the  gangway  platform.  In 
such  cases  masts  should  be  unstepped  and  the  boat 
brought  alongside  under  oars. 

(4)  If  the  ship  is  riding  to  a  windward  tide,  approach 
the  gangAvay  from  abaft  the  beam,  tend  all  gear  and 
shorten  sail  when  boat  has  sufficient  way  to  reach  gang- 
way. The  bow  and  stroke  oarsmen  tend  boat  hooks, 
the  other  men  performing  their  duties  in  shortening 
sail. 

(5)  If  the  ship  is  riding  to  the  wind,  approach  the 
gangway  from  about  abeam,  tend  all  gear,  bow  and 
stroke  oarsmen  stand  by  with  boat  hooks;  when  there 
is  sufficient  way  to  make  the  gangway,  command:  "In 
jib  and  foresail."  The  jib  tack  and  sheet  are  let  go, 
jib  smothered  in  to  foremast;  lower  the  foresail  or 
brail  it  up,  at  the  same  time  put  the  tiller  hard  down; 
haul  main  boom  amidships  or  a  bit  on  the  weather 
quarter.  This  throws  the  boat's  head  into  the  wind, 
and  hauhng  main  boom  to  windward  deadens  her  head- 
way, when  desirable.  When  alongside  command:  "In 
mainsail,"  furl  sails,  and  unstep,  if  desirable. 

Note. — Motor  launches  are  now  the  only  ship's  boats  supplied 
with  jibs  as  a  part  of  their  standard  equipment. 

(6)  The  above  is  the  surest  and  safest  method,  but 
with  skillful  handling  all  sails  may  be  taken  in  together, 
the  tiller  put  hard  down,  and  boat  rounded  up  to  gang- 
way. This  requires  more  skill  and  judgment  and  should 
not  ordinarily  be  attempted. 
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(7)  If  there  is  any  current,  make  allowance  for  it  by 
heading  for  a  point  farther  forward  or  aft,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Note. — The  following  drills  for  boats  equipped  with  the  Navy 
standing  lug  rig,  and  for  50-foot  motor  launch,  with  plates,  were 
reproduced,  by  permission,  from  ''Seamanship  Department  Notes, 
United  States  Naval  Academy,"  published  by  the  United  States 
Naval  Institute. 

DRILL    FOR    NAVY    STANDING    LUG    RIG    (NO    JIB) 

1.   Being  Under  Oars,  to  Make  Sail 


COMMAND 

4034.   (a)  Way  enough. 
(5)   Stand    by    to    step 
masts. 


(c)   Step  the  masts. 


Oars  are  boated  as  before  described. 

All  hands  cast  off  spar  covers  and  unlash 
sails  from  masts. 

Starboard  thwartmen  launch  mainmast 
forward  until  heel  of  mast  is  even 
with  step;  halyard  sheaves  fore  and 
aft,  standing  part  of  the  halyards 
abaft  the  mast,  and  raise  the  mast- 
head slightly. 

Similarly,  port  thw'artmen  launch  fore- 
mast to  position  and  raise  the  mast- 
head slightly. 

The  crew  remain  seated  whenever  their 
duties  will  permit,  always  keeping 
doion  in  the  boat. 

Starboard  thwartmen  stand  on  bottom 
boards  and  raise  mainmast. 

Port  thwartmen  stand  on  bottom  boards 
and  raise  foremast. 

Bow  and  stroke  oarsmen  get  masts  on 
proper  slew  and  when  nearly  vertical 
guide  them  into  the  steps. 

Bow  and  stroke  oarsmen  and  second  bow 
and  second  stroke  set  up  shrouds. 
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(d)   Stand  by  to  make 
sail. 


(e) 


Starboard  thwartmen  light  the  mainsail 
aft  and  hook  on  the  yard;  second  star- 
board stroke  secures  the  jaws  of  the 
main  boom  in  place. 

Second  port  stroRe  stands  by  to  hoist 
away  on  the  halyards. 

Port  thwartmen  clear  away  the  foresail 
and  hook  on  the  yard;  starboard  bow- 
man lashes  tack  of  foresail  to  eyebolt 
in  foremast;  port  bowman  stands  by 
to  hoist  away  on  halyards. 

Men  most  convenient  pass  sheets  aft  on 
their  respective  sides  and  tend  them. 

Starboard  stroke  reports  when  readj^  aft. 

Starboard  bowman  reports  when  ready 
forward. 
With     starboard  Hoist  yards   chock  up,  lugs  to  leeward, 
(or    port)    sheet,       Haul  aft  sheets  on  the  designated  side 
make  sail.  and  tend  them — never  belay. 

Bowmen  keep  a  bright  lookout  ahead 
and  report  promptly  the  proximity  of 
dangers. 

Station  two  men  under  foot  of  foresail, 
distribute  the  remainder  of  the  crew 
as  necessary  to  give  the  boat  best  trim 
for  sailing  and  handling. 

Constantly  bear  in  mind  that  a  fc)oat  will 
sail  and  handle  her  best  when  making 
good  headway  through  the  water. 


(a)  Ready  about. 


2.  To  Tack 

Given  as  a  warning  to  the  crew  to  pre- 
pare for  the  evolution.  The  coxswain 
gives  the  boat  a  good  full,  waits  for  a 
smooth  time,  then  eases  down  the 
tiller.  At  the  same  time  the  man 
tending  the  mainsheet  hauls  the  main 
boom  amidships  slowly.  (Care  must 
be  taken  not  to  haul  it  across  the  mid- 
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(b)   Shift      over 
sheet. 


(c)  Haul  aft  sheets. 


ship  line,  for  it  will  then  act  as  a  back 
sail.)  Keep  sails  drawing  and  boat 
going  ahead  as  long  as  possible.  As 
the  boat's  head  comes  to  the  wind  the 
man  tending  the  fore-sheet  takes  in 
the  slack  as  it  comes  to  him. 
fore  As  the  boat's  head  passes  the  wind  and 
the  foresail  fills  from  the  new  side,  the 
men  under  the  foresail  grasp  the  foot 
of  it  and  carry  it  bodily  across  ivith  the 
wind;  not  forcing  it  over,  but  carrying 
it  with  the  wind,  keeping  it  from  flap- 
ping and  shifting  the  sheet  smartly  as 
the  foot  of  the  sail  goes  across. 

If  the  boat  gathers  sternboard,  shift  the 
tiller. 

When  the  boat  has  passed  the  wind  and 
is  on  the  new  tack,  trim  the  sails  as 
desired.  It  is  not  necessar}^  to  dip 
the  lug  in  going  about.  However, 
in  making  a  long  board  on  one  tack, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  dip  the  lugs 
to  leeward  as  the  sails  will  stand  a 
Uttle  better.  This  can  usually  be 
done  without  touching  the  halyards, 
a  man  grasping  the  luff  of  the  sail 
and  the  forward  end  of  the  yard  and 
bearing  down  on  them  while  the 
sheet  is  slack. 


3.  To  Wear 


(a)  Stand  by  to  wear.  Given  as  a  warning  to  the  crew  to  pre- 
pare for  the  evolution.  The  coxswain 
puts  the  tiller  up  when  ready. 
Given  as  the  boat's  head  pays  off,  in 
order  to  get  the  maximum  effect  of 
the  mainsail  in  increasing  her  headway 
Keep  fast  fore  sheet  until  wind  is 
aibeam  as  it  helps  pay  her  head  off. 


(6)  Ease  off  the  main 
sheet. 
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(c)  Ease  off  fore  sheet.  Given  when  wind  is  abeam.     Slack  off 

the  sheet  gradually  to  give  headway. 

(d)  Up  mainsail Given  when  the  wind  comes  nearly  aft. 

Top  up  the  main  boom.  This  is  un- 
necessary in  a  light  breeze,  but  in  a 
moderate  breeze  or  anything  stronger 
it  should  be  done  on  account  of  the 
danger  of  gybing.  In  a  strong  breeze 
give  the  order  "Down  mainsail"  and 
lower  the  mainsail. 

(e)  Shift      over      the     Given  when  wind  is  aft.     Stand  by  to 

sheets.  haul  sheets  aft  on  new  side. 

(/)   Down  mainsail Given  when  wind  is  a  little  on  the  new 

weather  quarter.  Set  mainsail  and 
haul  aft  mainsheet,  leave  fore  sheet 
flying  or  smother  sail  into  the  mast, 
so  boat's  head  will  come  up  rapidly. 

(g)  Haul  aft  fore  sheet  Given  as  boat  comes  by  the  wind  on  the 
new  tack.  Haul  aft  fore  sheet  and 
trim  both  sails. 

4.  To  Heave-To 

Heaving-to  is  not  practicable  unless 
there  is  a  jib.  In  this  case  the  evolu- 
tion is  performed  as  described  for  the 
sliding  gunter,  except  that  instead  of 
"Up  foresail"  the  order  is  "Down 
foresail." 

5.  To  Reef  Sail 

(a)  Stand  by  to  reef..  Given  as  a  warning  to  the  crew  to  pre- 
pare for  the  evolution.  Tend  hal- 
yards. Prepare  earings  and  reef 
points.  The  coxswain  brings  boat  by 
the  wind  in  order  to  retain  headway 
and  keep  the  boat  under  control  while 
reefing. 
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(b)  Reef  sail. 


(c)   Make  sail. 


The  coxswain  luffs  slightly.  Halyards 
are  slacked  down  just  enough  to  pass 
reef  earings  and  reef  points.  Secure 
reef  earings  and  pass  reef  points 
around  foot  of  sail,  not  around  boom. 

Given  when  ready.  Men  at  halyards 
hoist  sails  and  coxswain  lays  the  boat 
on  the  desired  course.  When  a  boat 
begins  to  take  water  it  is  time  to  reef. 
She  should  never,  even  in  smooth 
water,  be  allowed  to  heel  too  much. 


6.  'io  Shake  Out  Reefs 


(o) 


Stand  by  tc  ^hake 
out  reefs. 


(6)   Shake  out  reefs __. 


(c)   Make  sail. 


Given  as  a  warning  to  the  crew  to  pre- 
pare for  the  evolution.  Tend  all 
halyards.  Coxswain  brings  the  boat 
by  the  wind. 

Coxswain  luffs  slightly.  Halyards  are 
slacked  down  just  enough  to  cast  off 
earings  and  reef  points. 

Men  at  halyards  hoist  sails  and  cox- 
swain lays  the  boat  on  the  desired 
course.  Keep  boat  under  control  at 
all  times. 


7.  To  Shorten  Sail   (as  for  a  Heavy  Squall) 

(a)  Stand  by  to  shorten  Given  as  a  warning  for  the  crew  to  pre- 
sail.  pare    for    the   evolution.     Tend   hal- 

yards. The  coxswain  lays  boat  by 
the  wind. 

(6)  Shorten  sail The  coxswain  luffs.  The  yards  are  low- 
ered. Crew  await  next  command, 
which  may  be  either  to  make  sail  or  to 
furl  saiL 
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8.  To  Take  in  Sail 

COMMAND  DUTIES 

(a)   Stand  by  to  shorten 
sail. 

(6)   Shorten  sail Proceed    as    described    above    for    this 

evolution. 

(c)  Furl  sail Cast  off  fore  tack  and  jaws  of  main  boom. 

Starboard  thwartmen  unhook  and  furl 
mainsail,  using  the  sheets  as  gaskets; 
similarly,  the  port  thwartmen  unhook 
and  furl  foresail. 

(d)  Standby  to  unstep.  Cast  off  shrouds.     Starboard  thwartmen 

prepare  to  receive  the  mainmast;  port 
thwartmen  prepare  to  receive  fore- 
mast. 

(e)  Unstep The  bow  and  stroke  oarsmen  seize  their 

respective  masts  and  lift  them  verti- 
cally until  they  are  clear  of  the  thwarts, 
at  the  same  time  inclining  them  in  the 
proper  directions.  They  are  then  low- 
ered, foremast  on  port  side,  mainmast 
on  starboard  side.  Men  amidships 
standing  on  bottom  boards  to  receive 
and  stow  them.  The  crew  then  place 
foresail  and  mainsail  along  their  re- 
spective masts,  lash  them  with  the 
shrouds,  and  quickly  take  their  seats 
on  the  thwarts. 

SAILING  A  MOTOR  LAUNCH— DRILL  FOR  SAILING  A 
50-FOOT    MOTOR    LAUNCH 

4035.  (1)  The  Drill  for  the  50-Foot  Motor 
Launch  is  Based  on  a  Crew  of  12 
Men  AND  A  Coxswain. 

The  station  bill  gives  in  a  condensed  form  the  indi- 
vidual duties  of  each  member  of  the  crew  for  various 
evolutions. 
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For  evolutions  under  sail,  coxswain  is  at  tiller  in 
charge  of  boat  and  gives  commands: 

No.  1  is  in  charge  of  jib  and  forecastle  and  mans  or 
tends  jib  halyards:  reports  when  jib  is  ready. 

No.  2  tends  and  mans  jib  downhaul. 

No.  3  clears  foremast  rings  in  making  sail;  hauls 
down  on  rings  in  shortening  sail;  acts  as  bowman  when 
alongside  dock  or  vessel  and  as  lookout  underway. 

No.  4  is  in  charge  of  foremast  detail;  clears  main- 
mast rings  in  making  sail  and  hauls  down  on  rings  in 
shortening  sail;  tends  foresheet;  reports  when  fore  is 
ready. 

No.  5  mans  and  tends  throat  halyards  (fore). 

No.  6  mans  and  tends  peak  halyards  (fore);  assists 
on  jib  sheet,  when  necessary. 

No.  7  tends  jib  sheets. 

No.  8  is  in  charge  of  mainmast  detail  and  tends  main- 
sheet;  reports  when  main  is  ready. 

No.  9  mans  and  tends  throat  halyards  (main). 

No.  10  mans  and  tends  peak  halyards  (main). 

No.  11  tends  main  boom  topping  lift  and  assists 
No.  10. 

No.  12  acts  as  stern  man  when  alongside  dock  or  ves- 
sel; assists  No.   8  on  mainsheet. 

Note. — All  gear  must  be  kept  clear  for  running  at  all  times. 
As  soon  as  one  evolution  is  completed  the  gear  must  be  neatly 
laid  up  immediately.  Men  in  charge  of  parts  of  boat  shall  see 
this  carried  out. 
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2.  Loosing  and  Making  Sail  (Masts  Being  Stepped,  Sails 

Bent) 
command  duties 

(a)  Loose  sail Clear  away  sails.     No.  1  shifts  standing 

part  of  jib  halyards  from  clew  to 
head  of  sail.  Man  all  halyards; 
tend  jib  downhaul,  all  sheets  and 
main-boom  topping  lift;  stand  by  to 
clear  mast  rings. 

(6)  With  starboard  (or  Coxswain  lays  boat  on  desired  course, 
port)  sheet  make  Men  stationed  on  halyards  hoist 
sail.  away  smartly,  hand  over  hand,  keep- 

ing gaffs  horizontal  until  sails  are  all 
the  way  up.  Clear  mast  rings.  Nos. 
10  and  11  must  see  that  peak  of 
mainsail  does  not  foul  bridle  of  top- 
ping lift,  especially  when  making  sail 
on  port  tack. 

3.  Dowsing  and  Furling  Sail 

(a)  Stand  by  to  shorten  Given  as  a  warning  for  crew  to  stand  by 
sail.  their   stations.     Man   jib    downhaul; 

tend  all  halyards;  take  in  slack  of 
main-boom  topping  lift;  stand  by  to 
haul  down  on  mast  rings  and  on 
leech  of  mainsail  (No.  12). 

(6)   Shorten  sail Slack  away  halyards  roundly,  keeping 

gaffs  in  horizontal  position;  haul 
down  jib;  haul  down  on  mast  rings 
and  leech  of  mainsail;  trim  sheets 
in.  No.  3  gathers  in  jib  to  keep 
it  from  going  overboard;  sails  must 
be  kept  in  the  boat. 

(c)  Furl  sail Belay  fore  and   main  sheets,   haul  aft 

and  belay  port  jib  sheet.  Haul  taut 
and  belay  jib  downhaul. 
In  furling,  haul  all  sail  and  dog's  ears 
over  to  port  side  of  booms  (opposite 
to  that  on  which  main-boom  topping 
lift  is  secured).     Furl  jib,  fore,  and 
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mainsails  in  same  direction.  Pass  in 
leech  of  sail  taut  along  boom;  begin 
at  lowest  part  and  roll  sail  up  neatly, 
stowing  all  earings,  etc.,  inside,  and 
make  a  taut  skin.  Pass  gaskets  so 
that  they  will  tend  to  haul  sail  on  top 
of  boom. 

Unhook  sister  hooks  of  jib  halj-ards  from 
head  of  sail;  hook  one  hook  in  clew  and 
place  other  hook  over  jib  stay;  haul 
taut  halyards  and  belay,  tricing  sail 
up  along  jib  sta\\  Haul  taut  and  belay 
both  jib  sheets. 

See  all  gear  hauled  taut  and  neatly  laid 
up  or  flemished  down. 

4.  To  T.\CK 

(o)  Ready  about Given  as  a  warning  for  the  crew'  to  pre- 
pare for  the  evolution.  The  coxswain 
gives  the  boat  a  good  full,  waits  for  a 
smooth  time,  then  eases  down  the 
tiller.  At  the  same  time  the  man  tend- 
ing the  mainsheet  hauls  the  main 
boom  amidships  slowly. 

(b)  Ease     off    the     jib  Given  when  jib  begins  to  shiver,  never 

sheet.  before. 

(c)  Let  go  fore-sheet,  _   Given  when  foresail  ceases  to  draw. 

(d)  Shift     over     main-  When  'n'ind  is  ahead,  shift  over  the  main- 

sheet,  sheet. 

(e)  Haul    aft   fore   and  As  soon   as  the    bow  of  the   boat    has 

jib  sheets.  passed  the  wind,  haul  aft  fore  and  jib 

sheets,  leaving  the  mainsheet  slack 
until  boat  is  well  around,  then  trim 
by  the  wind. 

Note  on  tacking. — The  boat  should  be  sailed  around  and  not 
jammed  into  the  wind  and  backed  around.  To  do  this  the  tiller 
must  be  eased  down  slowly  and  the  main  boom  hauled  amidships 
very  slowly,  but  not  across  the  midship  line,  for  it  will  then  act  as 
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a  back  sail.  In  a  light  breeze  the  boat  will  appear  inclined  to  stop 
head  to  wind,  due  to  the  drag  of  the  propeller.  If  this  occurs, 
haul  aft  the  new  weather  jib  sheet.  This  will  be  taken  aback  and 
will  pay  her  head  around.  If  the  boat  gathers  stern  board  shift 
the  tiller.  In  a  gentle  to  moderate  breeze  the  boat  will  tack  with- 
out backing  the  jib.  If,  after  having  gotten  around,  the  boat 
falls  off  too  far  from  the  wind,  flow  the  jib  sheet,  ease  off  fore- 
sheet,  and  sail  her  up  to  the  wind,  hauling  sheets  aft  slowlj'.  If 
sheets  are  hauled  flat  aft  immediately  the  boat  will  lose  ground 
to  leeward.  When  nearly  high  enough,  haul  aft  the  jib  sheet  and 
trim  by  the  wind. 

5.  To  Wear 


COMMAND 


(a)   Stand  by  to  wear. 


(&)  Ease       off       main- 
sheet. 


(c)  Ease   off   fore    and 

jib  sheets. 

(d)  Down  main  peak- _ 


(e)   Shift  over  sheets - 
(/)   Up  main  peak 


(g)  Haul    aft  fore    and 
jib  sheets. 


Given  as  a  warning  for  the  crew  to  pre- 
pare for  the  evolution.  The  coxswain 
puts  the  tiller  up  when  ready. 

Given  as  her  head  pays  off  in  order  to  get 
the  maximum  effect  of  the  mainsail  in 
keeping  headway.  The  fore  and  jib 
sheets  are  kept  fast  as  they  help  to  pay 
off  her  head. 

Given  when  wind  is  a  little  abaft  the 
beam.  The  sheets  are  slacked  slowly 
in  order  to  give  headway. 

Given  when  wind  is  nearly  aft.  Slack 
peak  halyards,  until  gaff  is  perpendic- 
ular to  mainmast.  Mainsheet  must 
he  rounded  in  rapidly. 

Given  when  wind  is  aft.  Stand  by  to 
haul  all  sheets  aft  on  the  other  side. 

Given  when  main  boom  has  been  gybed 
and  wind  is  on  new  weather  quarter. 
Set  mainsail  and  haul  sheet  aft;  leave 
other  sheets  flying  so  she  will  come  up 
rapidly. 

Given  as  she  comes  by  the  wind  on  new 
tack.  Trim  both  sheets  aft,  but  not 
too  flat. 
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6.  To  Reef  Sail 


COMMAND 


(o)  Stand  by  reef Given  as  a  warning  for  the  crew  to  pre- 
pare for  the  evolution.  Tend  all  hal- 
yards. Coxswain  brings  boat  by  the 
wind. 

(b)  Slack     down     the  Coxswain  luffs  slightly,  but  not  enough 

halyards.  to     cause     boat     to     lose     headway. 

Throat,  peak,  and  jib  halyards  are 
slacked  sufficiently  to  bring  the  single 
reef  points  dow^n  to  the  boom. 

(c)  Reef  sail Secure  tack  lashing  and  then  reef  earing. 

In  passing  earing  jBrst  take  a  hauling 
out  turn  to  stretch  the  sail  along  the 
boom,  then  take  a  holding  down  turn 
around  the  boom  and  through  the 
cringle.  Pass  reef  points  around  foot 
of  sail,  never  around  boom.  Men  in 
charge  of  parts  of  boat  report  when 
ready. 

(d)  Hoist  away Men  at  halyards  hoist  sails,  and  cox- 

swain lays  the  boat  on  desired  course, 
always  keep  boat  under  control  while 
reefing.  Reef  when  boat  begins  to 
take  in  water  over  lee  rail  or  sooner  if 
considered  necessary .  Never  be  afraid 
of  reefing  too  soon. 

7.  To  Shake  out  Reefs 

(a)   Stand  by  to  shake  Given  as  a  warning  for  crew  to  prepare 


out  reefs. 


(fc) 


Slack      down 
halyards. 


for  the  evolution.  Tend  all  halyards. 
Coxswain  brings  boat  by  the  wind, 
the  Coxswain  luffs  slightlj^,  but  not  enough 
to  cause  boat  to  lose  headway.  Jib, 
peak,  and  throat  halyards  are  slacked 
handsomely. 
Come  up  reef  points  first,  then  ease 
away  earings  and  tack  lashings  to- 
gether. Men  in  charge  of  parts  of  boat 
report  when  ready. 

Hoist  away Men  at  halyards  hoist  sails.     Coxswain 

lays  boat  on  desired  course. 


(c)    Shake  out  reefs. 


(d) 
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8.  To  Heave-to 


COMMAND 


(a)   Stand  by  to  heave-  Given  as  a  warning  to  the  crew  to  pre- 
to.  pare    for    the    evolution.      Coxswain 

brings  boat  by  the  wind  and  keeps 

tiller  a-lee. 
(6)   Haul     main    boom  These  commands  are  given  simultane- 


amidships.  Haul 
aft  weather  jib 
sheet.  Down 
foresail. 


ously  and  are  obeyed  by  the  men  at 
their  stations. 

In  heavy  weather  the  foresail  is 
dowsed.  In  light  breezes  the  fore- 
sheet  may  be  simply  slacked  off  and 
the  forepeak  dropped. 

If  bow  falls  off,  slack  away  jib  sheet.  If 
bow  comes  into  tlie  wind,  ease  tiller 
and  slack  away  mainsheet. 

In  this  condition  boat  should  lie  dead  in 
the  water,  wind  about  abeam. 


9.  To  Get  Underway  from  "Heave-to" 


(a)    Make  sail. 


10-  To  Unstep  Masts. 


Haul  aft  jib  sheet,  hoist  foresail  or  fore- 
peak  if  dropped,  and  haul  aft  fore- 
sheet;  ease  the  tiller  and  ease  off  main 
boom. 

(See  Notes  on  Unstepping  at  End  of 
THIS  Section) 


(a)  Prepare  to  unstep.  Remove  thwarts  and  place  fore  and  aft, 
outboard;  remove  bottom  boards  in 
wake  of  heels  of  masts  and  provide 
marline  spike  and  hammer  for  each 
mast.  Unhook  jib  halyards  from  clew 
of  jib  and  hook  in  ringbolt  in  eyes  of 
boat,  reeve  hauling  part  of  jib 
halyards  through  ringbolt  and  belay 
to  samson  post.  Come  up  jib-stay; 
come  up  fore  and  main  shrouds,  keep- 
ing one  turn  with  them  only;  come  up 
mainstay  and  keep  it  in  hand,  carry- 
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ing  it  inboard  to  fore-and-aft  line.  Un- 
ship fore  and  main-boom  goosenecks, 
and  swing  foreboom  to  port  and  main 
boom  to  starboard  side  of  their  re- 
spective masts;  come  up  fore  and 
main  gaff  parrel  lashings. 
Cast  off  main  boom  topping  lift,  putting 
figure  8  knot  in  end  so  it  will  not  un- 
reeve;  unhook  lower  block  of  main- 
sheet  from  traveler.  Unhook  lower 
block  main  throat  halyards  and  hook 
into  bowline  thrown  in  end  of  port 
stern  fast;  carry  hauling  part  of  throat 
halyards  aft  and  round-in,  taking  a 
light  strain. 

(6)   Standby Come   up   starboard   fore   shrouds   and 

carry    them    inboard    to    center    line; 
man  mainstay,  tend  main  throat  hal- 
yards  and    main    shrouds;  prepare   to 
open  main  gate.      Forecastle  and  fore- 
mast details  stand  by  to  receive  main- 
mast as  it  is  lowered, 
(c)   Unstep     mainmast,  Open    main    gate;  ease   away   on   main 
ease    away,    haul       throat  halyards;  haul  down  on  main- 
down,  stay;  steady   mast   by  tending  main 
shrouds,  and  lower  it  to  starboard  of 
foremast.     Launch  main  boom  forward 
as  mast  is  lowered,  sliding  hoops  to- 
ward   masthead.      Lower   mast    until 
forward  details   can   support  it  with 
their  shoulders  and  then  remove  king- 
pin.    Place  mast   outboard   on   star- 
board side. 
The  crew  then  take  stations  for  unstep- 
ping    the    foremast.     Tend    jib    hal- 
yards; carry  starboard  fore  shrouds  out- 
board and  take  one  turn  through  eye- 
bolt,  and  tend  both  starboard  and  port 
shrouds  to  steady  mast.     Mainmast 
detail  stands  by  to  receive  foremast. 
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(d)   Unstep      foremast,  Open    foregate;    tend    shrouds    to  keep 
ease  away.  mast  in  fore  and  aft  line;  ease  away 

on  jib  halyards  until  mainmast  detail 
can  support  mast  on  their  shoulders. 
Remove  king-pin.  Place  mast  out- 
board on  port  side. 


11.  To  Step  Masts. 


(o)   Prepare 
masts. 


to  step  Place  foremast  on  fore  and  aft  line  and 
see  all  gear  clear.  Reeve  and  tend 
shrouds;  reeve  and  man  jib  halyards. 

(6)   Step  foremast Mainmast  detail  pick  up  foremast  and 

place  heel  of  mast  in  step.  Put  in 
king-pin,  hoist  away  on  jib  halj'ards, 
tending  shrouds;  close  foregate. 
The  crew  then  take  stations  for  step- 
ping mainmast.  Come  up  starboard 
fore  shrouds  and  carry  them  to  the 
center  line.  All  hands  pick  up  main- 
mast and  place  it  ready  for  stepping 
with  masthead  to  starboard  of  fore- 
mast. See  all  gear  clear.  Reeve  and 
tend  main  shrouds;  reeve  and  man 
main  throat  halyards;  tend  mainstay. 

(c)    Step  mainmast Forward  detail  pick  up  mast  and  place 

heel  in  step.  Put  in  king-pin.  Tend 
shrouds  and  mainstay;  hoist  away  on 
throat  halyards;  close  main  gate. 
When  masts  are  stepped,  all  hands 
turn  to  in  their  own  parts  and  rig  the 
boat. 

Notes  on  Unstepping  and  Stepping  Masts. — The  masts 
are  unstepped  in  succession,  mainmast  first.  The  mainmast  is 
lowered  on  the  starboard  side  of  foremast;  this  is  why  it  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  the  mainstay  and  starboard  fore  shrouds  inboard 
to  the  center  line.  The  main  is  lowered  by  hauling  on  the  main- 
stay and  using  the  main  throat  halyards  as  an  easing-down  pur- 
chase. The  lower  block  of  the  throat  halyards  is  unhooked  from 
the  gafif  and  hooked  into  a  bow  line  thrown  in  the  end  of  the  port 
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stern  fast.  The  throat  halyards  are  then  rounded  in  and  a  strain 
is  kept  on  the  hauling  part.  The  mainmast  is  steadied  while  be- 
ing lowered  by  means  of  the  shrouds.  In  order  to  keep  the  main 
boom  in  the  boat  it  is  necessary  to  launch  the  boom  forward 
while  the  mast  is  being  lowered,  sliding  the  mast  rings  along  the 
mast  toward  the  head.  \Mien  unstepped,  the  mast  is  laimched 
aft  so  that  the  head  will  be  in  the  boat,  and  mast  and  Ijoom  are 
then  placed  outboard. 

In  lowering  the  foremast,  the  jib  halyards  are  used  asaneasing- 
down  purchase.  The  standing  part  of  the  jib  halyards  is  hooked 
into  the  ringbolt  in  the  bow  and  the  hauling  part  is  led  through 
this  ringbolt  and  belayed  to  the  samson-post.  While  being  low- 
ered the  foremast  is  steadied  Ijy  means  of  the  shrouds. 

RUDIMENTS    OF    SAILING 

4036.   (1)  Definitions: 

Bear  up. — Pull  up  (to  windward)  on  tiller,  thus  head- 
ing boat  farther  away  from  the  wind. 

Beating  to  windward. — Proceed  close-hauled,  first  on 
one  tack  and  then  on  the  other,  thereby  working 
gradually  up  in  the  direction  from  which  the  wind  is 
blowing. 

Belay. — To  make  fast  a  sheet  or  line  by  taking  turns 
around  a  cleat,  etc. 

Boat. — A  small  craft  propelled  by  sails,  power,  or 
oars  that  can  be  hoisted  aboard  a  large  vessel.  Never 
call  a  ship  a  boat;  it  is  lubberly. 

Cleat. — A  wooden  or  metal  device,  generally  having 
two  arms,  on  which  a  line  is  belayed. 

Close-hauled;  hy  the  wind  or  on  the  wind. — Sailing  a 
boat  as  close  to  the  direction  from  which  the  wind 
blows  as  possible. 

Ease  off. — To  slack  away  a  line. 

Free;  sailing  free;  off  the  wind. — Sailing  with  the 
sheets  eased,  on  the  desired  course,  without  being  close- 
hauled. 
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Gyhe. — To  turn  boat's  head  away  from  the  wind  so 
that  the  wind  gets  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  sail, 
causing  it  to  swing  violently  across  the  boat. 

Lee  side. — Side  away  from  the  wind. 

Lee  shore. — A  shore  on  to  which  the  wind  is  blowing. 
Dangerous. 

Leeward. — -In  the  direction  of  the  side  opposite  to  the 
direction  from  which  the  wind  blows. 

Leeway. — The  lateral  movement  of  a  ship  to  leeward 
of  her  course. 

Luff. — The  forward  edge  of  a  sail. 

Luf^  her. — Bear  down  (to  leeward)  on  tiller,  causing 
boat's  head  to  turn  toward  wind  and  luff  of  sail  to 
shake. 

Port  side. — Left-hand  side  of  a  boat,  when  facing 
forward. 

Port  tack. — When  sailing  with  the  wind  coming  over 
the  port  side. 

Reei. — To  reduce  area  of  sails  when  wind  is  too 
strong  to  carry  whole  sail. 

Reeve. — A  verb,  meaning  to  lead  a  rope  through  the 
proper  fair-lead.  Example,  "  Reeve  off  new  boat  falls;" 
"The  halyards  are  rove  through  a  sheave  in  the  mast- 
head, and  lead  down  to  a  cleat  on  the  mast." 

Running  rigging. — Those  ropes  which  reeve  or  lead 
through  blocks  or  fair-leads,  such  as  halyards,  sheets, 
etc. 

Sail. — A  triangular  or  rectangular  piece  of  canvas, 
duck,  or  similar  material,  stretched  by  means  of  masts 
and  other  spars,  and  used  to  propel  a  boat  by  means  of 
the  wind.     Never  called  a  sheet. 

Sheet. — A  piece  of  rope  made  fast  at  or  near  the  clew 
of  a  sail,  and  used  to  control  the  angle  the  sail  makes 
with  the  wind. 
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Slaclc. — To  lessen  the  tension  on  a  rope  by  letting 
it  run  out. 

Standing  rigging. — Those  ropes  which  are  stationary, 
and  seldom  require  alteration,  such  as  shrouds. 

Starboard. — Right  side  of  a  boat  when  facing  forward. 

Starhoard  tacJc. — When  sailing  with  the  wind  coming 
over  the  starboard  side. 

Steriiboard. — WTien  the  boat  goes  in  the  direction 
opposite  to  ahead,  it  is  said  to  have  sternboard. 

TacJc. — Forward  lower  corner  of  a  sail. 

Taclc.— To  go  about.  Put  tiller  down  (to  leeward) 
so  that  a  boat's  head  goes  through  the  wind,  and  the 
sails  fill  on  the  opposite  side. 

}\'ear. — To  put  tiller  up  (to  windward)  so  that 
boat's  head  goes  away  from  wind,  sails  gybe,  and  the 
boat  comes  by  the  wind  on  the  opposite  tack.  Oppo- 
site of  "Tack, "  as  in  the  case  of  wearing  the  boat's 
stern  passes  through  the  direction  from  which  the  wind 
comes,  while  in  tacking  the  bow  passes  through  the 
wind. 

Weather. — Verb.  Meaning  to  pass  to  windward  of 
a  vessel  or  object.  Also  to  successfully  ride  out  a  squall 
or  storm. 

Weather  side. — The  side  toward  the  direction  from 
which  the  wind  is  blowing. 

Wind,  direction  of. — The  direction  of  wind  is  that 
from  which  it  blows;  a  south  wind  blows  from  the 
south. 

(2)  It  is  easy  enough  to  see  how  a  boat  sails  before 
the  wind;  that  is,  with  the  wind  astern.  The  wind 
simply  pushes  on  the  sail,  driving  the  boat  before  it. 
A  boat  can  not  be  sailed  directly  into  the  wind,  but 
it  can  be  sailed  at  an  angle  of  about  65°  to  the  wind. 
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SO  that  by  bringing  the  wind  first  on  one  side  and  then 
on  the  other,  a  zigzag  course  is  steered,  the  resultant 
of  which  is  directly  to  windward.  This  is  called 
"beating  to  windward,"  and  each  leg  of  the  course  is 
called  a  "tack."  To  make  each  of  these  "tacks" 
the  boat  must  be  sailed  "close-hauled,"  or  as  near  the 
wind  as  possible,  still  making  headway. 

NOTES    ON    HANDLING    BOATS    UNDER    SAIL 

Note. — The  following  general  notes  on  handling  boats  under 
sail  were  taken  from  the  Petty  Officer's  Drill  Book,  1902,  in 
which  they  were  reproduced  by  permission  from  Knight's 
Modern  Seamanship. 

4037.  Trim. — (1)  To  do  her  best  under  sail  a  boat 
must  be  trimmed   in  accordance  with   her  build   and 

"S-  .  .  .  , 

(2)  If  she  carries  considerable  headsail  she  will  need 

to  be  deeper  forward  than  would  otherwise  be  desirable. 
If  she  has  little  or  no  headsail  she  would  trim  by  the 
stern.  The  build  and  rig  are  fixed  upon  with  reference 
to  each  other,  due  consideration  being  given  to  the 
purpose  for  which  the  boat  is  designed.  Once  fixed, 
the  characteristics  are  practically  permanent.  The 
trim  of  both  boat  and  sails,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be 
varied  within  rather  wide  limits;  but  they,  too,  must 
be  considered  with  reference  to  each  other.  Most 
boats  when  on  the  wind  sail  best  when  carrying  a  little 
weather  tiller;  that  is  to  say,  when  they  have  a  slight 
tendency  to  come  -into  the  wind.  Too  much  weather 
tiller  may  be  corrected  by  shifting  weights  aft;  too 
much  lee  tiller  by  shifting  them  forward. 

(3)  The  weights  should  be  kept  out  of  the  ends  of  the 
boat,  without  being  unduly  crowded  together  amid- 
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ships.  It  is  especially  important  to  keep  heavy  weights 
out  of  the  bow.  The  only  ballast,  as  such,  that  should 
be  carried,  is  water  in  breakers.  Under  no  circumstances 
should  "sinking"  ballast  be  allowed;  ballast,  in  other 
words,  which  is  heavier  than  water.  The  lower  the 
weights  can  be  stowed  the  better;  but  care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  the  "well"  clear  for  bailing.  Ballast 
and  cargo  must  be  secured  against  the  possibilty  of 
shifting.  The  crew  should  be  kept  well  down,  and  no- 
body be  allowed  to  stand  on  the  thwarts  or  sit  on  the 
gunwale.  If  the  men  are  sitting  to  windward  in  a  fresh 
breeze  they  should  move  amidships  when  passing  under 
the  lee  of  a  vessel  or  other  object,  where  the  wind  may 
fail  or  even  shift  in  an  eddy.  The  mast  should  be  prop- 
erly stayed  up  and  down  or  with  a  slight  rake  aft,  and 
the  halyards  taut  up. 

4038.  (1)  On  the  wind,  as  has  been  said,  a  boat  should 
carry  a  little  weather  tiller.  The  sails  should  be  kept 
rap  full,  sheets  not  too  flat,  but  everything  drawing  and 
the  boat  alive.  It  is  a  common  mistake  to  get  the 
sheets  so  flat  that  the  boat,  while  pointing  high,  actually 
makes  a  course  to  leeward  of  that  which  she  would 
make  if  kept  away  a  little  with  sheets  eased  accordingly^; 
and  it  is,  of  course,  clear  that  if  kept  away  her  speed 
will  be  greater  than  when  jammed  up  into  the  wind  in 
the  hope  of  stealing  a  fraction  of  a  point.  A  boat  of. 
good  draft  with  a  deep  keel  or  centerboard  and  yachts 
designed  for  racing,  with  fin  keels  hanging  10  feet  below 
their  normal  draft,  will  lie  amazingly  close  to  the  wind 
with  little  or  no  leeway.  Ships'  boats,  however,  are 
not  constructed  on  yachting  lines  and  can  not  be  held 
up  in  the  same  way. 

(2)  Sheets  may   be  hauled   flatter  in  smooth  water 
than  in  rough,  and  the  sheets  of  standing  lugs,  gaft"  and 
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boom  sails,  sliding  gunters,  and  the  like  may  be  hauled 
flatter  than  those  of  dipping  lugs.  The  sails  being  prop- 
erly set,  the  leech  cloths  of  the  sails  are  kept  just  trem- 
bling, with  enough  weather  tiller  to  let  the  steersman 
"feel"  that  she  wants  to  come  into  the  wind.  As  the 
wind  will  vary  more  or  less  (in  apparent  if  not  real  direc- 
tion), it  is  necessary  to  be  watchful  and  to  bring  her  up 
or  keep  her  away,  from  time  to  time,  in  order  that  she 
may  be  always  at  her  best.  The  sails  should  be  kept 
fuller  in  TO  ugh  than  in  smooth  water,  and  it  is  more  im- 
portant that  the  boat  should  be  kept  going  so  as  to  be 
always  under  command  of  the  rudder.  If  a  heavy 
breaking  sea  is  seen  bearing  down  upon  her  she  should 
be  luffed  up  to  meet  it,  and  kept  away  again  as  soon  as 
it  has  passed.  If  she  loses  way  she  becomes  helpless  at 
once.  It  is  dangerous  to  be  caught  by  a  heavy  sea  on 
the  beam;  and  if  the  course  to  be  made  in  rough  water 
would  bring  the  boat  into  the  trough  of  the  sea  the  best 
plan  is  to  run  off  for  a  time  with  the  sea  on  the  quarter, 
then  bring  her  up  with  it  on  the  bow,  and  so  make  good 
the  course  desired  without  actually  steering  it  at  any 
time. 

4039.  (1)  It  is  a  universal  rule  in  boat  sailing  that 
the  sheets  should  never  be  belayed  in  any  weather. 

(2)  For  a  moderate  squall  the  boat  should  be  luffed 
sufficiently  to  shake,  without  spilling  the  sails,  thus 
keeping  headway  enough  to  retain  control,  but  with 
the  sheets  (as  always)  in  hand.  If  it  comes  stronger 
she  must  be  luffed  more  decidedly  and  the  sheet  slacked 
more  or  less.  The  sheet  may,  of  course,  be  let  go,  and 
in  a  sudden  emergency  this  must  be  done  at  once,  in 
addition  to  putting  down  the  tiller,  and,  if  necessary, 
reducing  sail ;  but  the  longer  she  can  be  kept  imder  con- 
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trol  the  better,  and  to  let  go  the  sheet  is  to  give  up 
control. 

(3)  The  situation  is  quite  different  in  running  free. 
Hero  the  sail  can  not  be  spilled  by  a  touch  of  the  tiller, 
and  the  only  prudent  thing  is  to  slack  the  sheet  while 
luffing.  The  force  of  the  wind  would  be  much  reduced 
by  running  oft",  but  the  trouble  with  this  is  that  if  it 
comes  too  strong  there  is  no  resource  but  to  lower  the 
sail,  and  the  chances  are  that  it  will  bind  against  the 
shrouds  and  refuse  to  come  down.  Moreover,  there 
is  always  danger  that  the  wind  will  shift  in  a  squall, 
and  the  mainsail  may  gybe  with  dangerous  force. 

REEFING 

4040.  (1)  When  a  boat  begins  to  take  water  it  is 
time  to  reef;  she  should  never,  even  in  smooth  water,  be 
allowed  to  heel  too  much.  A  boat  that  is  decked  over 
may  run  her  lee  rail  awash;  but  when  an  open  boat  is 
approaching  this  point  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
fresher  puft"  may  bear  the  gunwale  lower  without  warn- 
ing, and  that  the  moment  it  dips  the  boat  will  almost 
certainly  fill  and  capsize.  The  details  of  reefing  will 
depend  upon  the  rig,  but  a  few  general  rules  may  be 
laid  down.  The  men  should  be  stationed  before  begin- 
ning, and  should  all  be  required  to  remain  seated.  One 
hand  lowers  the  halyards  as  much  as  may  be  necessary, 
another  hauls  do^vn  on  the  leech  and  shifts  the  tack. 
The  sheet  is  hauled  in  a  little  to  let  the  men  detailed 
for  the  reef  points  get  hold  of  and  gather  in  the  foot. 
The  sheet  is  then  slacked  and  shifted,  the  reef  points 
passed,  the  halyards  manned,  the  sail  hoisted,  and  the 
sheet  trimmed.  It  is  important  to  keep  the  boat  under 
command  while  reefing,  and  for  this  she  must  have  way 
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enough  to  obey  her  rudder.  If  she  can  be  luffed  a  Httle 
and  still  be  kept  going  through  the  water  sufficiently 
to  obey  the  rudder,  then  it  is  unquestionably  wise  to 
luff,  but  not  sufficiently  to  risk  losing  control. 

(2)  If  the  boat  has  more  than  one  sail  it  is  a  safe  plan 
to  reef  them  one  at  a  time  when  the  sea  is  dangerously 
heavy.  If  there  is  sufficient  crew  in  the  boat  and  the 
sea  is  moderate,  the  seamanlike  method  is,  however, 
to  reef  all  sails  simultaneously,  as  is  the  habitual  prac- 
tice on  drill. 

RUNNING  BEFORE  THE  WIND 

4041.  (1)  This  is  the  most  dangerous  point  of  sail- 
ing in  a  fresh  breeze,  because  of  the  chance  of  gybing. 
The  danger  increases  if  the  boat  yaws,  as  she  will  have 
a  tendency  to  do  if  trimmed  at  all  by  the  head,  from 
which  follows  the  rule  in  running  keep  the  weights 
fairly  well  aft,  though  never  at  the  extreme  after  end. 
Very  careful  steering  is  required,  and  if  the  sea  is  really 
heavy  the  chances  are  that  the  boom  will  gybe  in  spite 
of  all  the  care  that  can  be  taken,  unless  lashed  to  the 
rail  or  to  a  shroud  by  a  "lazy  guy." 

(2)  Squalls  are  not  so  dangerous  before  the  wind  as 
when  closehauled,  unless  they  are  accompanied  by  a 
shift  of  wind.  If  they  call  for  any  reduction  of  sail  it 
may  be  made  by  dropping  the  peak  of  the  mainsail 
(if  a  gaff  sail),  or,  more  satisfactorily,  by  reefing. 

(3)  In  running  before  the  wind  the  foresail  is  some- 
times set  on  the  side  opposite  the  mainsail,  a  temporary 
boom  being  rigged  by  using  a  boat  hook  or  an  oar.  A 
boat  sailing  in  this  way  is  going  "wing  and  wing." 

(4)  If  the  sea  is  rough  it  is  well  to  avoid  running 
with   the   wind   dead    aft.     To   make   good   a   course 
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directly  to  leeward  the  wind  may  be  brought  first  on 
one  quarter  and  then  on  the  other,  the  mainsail  being 
clewed  up,  or  the  peak  dropped,  each  time  the  course 
is  changed  if  the  breeze  is  strong  enough  to  make 
gybing  dangerous. 

(5)  A  serious  danger  in  running  before  a  heavy  sea 
is  that  of  "broaching  to."  The  boat  will  yaw  consider- 
ably, the  rudder  will  be  often  out  of  water  w^hen  it  is 
most  needed  to  meet  her,  and  the  sails  will  be  becalmed 
in  the  trough  of  the  sea.  The  situation  here  is  much 
like  that  of  a  boat  running  in  a  surf;  and,  as  in  that 
case,  the  yawing  will  be  reduced  by  keeping  the  weights 
aft  and  by  steering  with  an  oar.  The  jib  should  always 
be  set,  with  the  sheet  hauled  aft.  It  helps  to  meet  and 
pay  her  off  if  she  "flies  to"  against  the  rudder.  A 
drag  towed  over  the  stern  is  also  helpful. 

(6)  Another  danger  in  running  is  that  the  boom  may 
dip  in  the  water  as  she  rolls,  and  thus  capsize  the  boat. 

TACKING 

4042.  (1)  In  tacking,  the  same  principles  apply  to  a 
boat  as  to  a  ship.  After-sails  tend  to  bring  her  head  to 
wind,  headsail  to  keep  her  off;  but  all  sails,  so  long  as 
they  draw,  give  her  headway  and  so  add  to  the  steering 
power  of  the  rudder. 

(2)  It  is  clear  that  a  short,  full  boat  will  turn  to 
windward  better  than  a  long,  narrow  one,  and  will 
require  a  much  shorter  distance  for  coming  around. 
Thus  a  short  boat  is  preferable  to  a  long  one  for  work- 
ing up  a  narrow  channel. 

(3)  Under  ideal  conditions,  a  boat  close-hauled,  but 
with  good  way  on,  shoots  up  into  the  wind  as  the  tiller 
is  eased  down,  makes  a  good  reach  to  windward,  and  fills 
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away  on  the  new  tack  without  for  a  moment  losing 
headway.  The  main  boom  is  hauled  amidships,  and 
as  the  jib  and  foresail  lift,  their  sheets  are  let  go.  The 
boat  comes  head  to  wind,  and  as  she  pays  off  on  the  new 
tack  the  sheets  are  hauled  aft  and  she  is  steadied  on 
her  course.  Under  less  favorable  conditions  tacking  is 
not  so  simple.  If  there  is  a  sea  on  the  bow,  advan- 
tage must  be  taken  of  a  smooth  time  to  ease  the  tiller 
down;  the  main  boom  must  be  hauled  amidships  gradu- 
ally, and  the  foresail  kept  full  as  long  as  it  will  draw.  If 
the  boat  loses  headway,  the  jib  sheet  is  held  out  on  the 
old  lee  bow  (not  too  far)  to  pay  her  head  around,  and 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  make  a  "back  sail"  of  the 
mainsail.  As  she  gathers  stern  board  the  tiller  is  shifted, 
and,  if  necessary,  an  oar  is  gotten  out  to  help  her  around. 
Carrying  the  weights  forward  is  favorable  for  tacking, 
but  when  a  boat  has  stern  board  she  may  be  helped 
around  by  putting  a  few  of  the  crew  on  the  (new)  lee 
quarter,  where,  by  increasing  the  immersion  of  the  full 
lines  of  the  counter,  they  add  to  the  resistance  and  cause 
the  bow  to  fall  off. 

(4)  If  she  gets  "in  irons, "  either  an  oar  must  be  used 
or  the  jib  and  foresail  sheets  must  be  hauled  over  on 
the  old  tack,  flat  aback,  to  give  her  stern  board.  This 
last  is  a  dangerous  maneuver  in  a  strong  breeze  and 
rough  sea.  The  use  of  an  oar  at  any  time  with  a  boat 
under  sail  is  to  be  discouraged  as  being  lubberly. 

WEARING 

4043.  (1)  In  wearing,  the  tiller  is  put  up  and  the 
mainsheet  slacked  away  roundly.  The  boat  goes  off 
before  the  wind,  the  mainsail  is  either  gybed  or  taken 
in   and  shifted  over   (preferably  the  latter),   and  the 
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boat  is  hauled  up  on  tlie  new  tack,  losing  more  or 
less  ground  to  leeward,  according  to  circumstances. 
The  details  of  the  maneuver  may  vary  considerably 
according  to  the  conditions  of  wind  and  sea  and  to 
peculiarities  of  the  boat  as  to  rig  and  trim.  In  a  light 
breeze,  the  mainsheet  is  slacked  away  roundly  until 
the  wind  is  aft,  then  hauled  in  smartly  for  gybing 
and  eased  away  steadily  on  the  new  lee  quarter.  In 
a  fresh  breeze,  where  gybing  would  be  dangerous, 
the  mainsail  is  taken  in  just  before  the  wind  comes 
aft,  and  set  again  in  time  to  bring  her  to  the  wind 
on  the  new  tack. 

(2)  The  fore  and  jib  sheets  are  shifted  when  nearly 
before  the  wind.  As  she  comes  to  on  the  new  tack, 
they  are  left  flowing  until  hauled  aft  to  meet  her 
by  the  wind. 

GYBING 

4044.  (1)  A  boom  sail  is  "gybed"  when  it  is  allowed 
to  swing  from  one  side  to  the  other,  the  wind  being 
aft  or  nearly  so,  and  the  sail  full,  first  on  one  side 
and  then  on  the  other.  This  may  be  done  intentionally 
as  in  wearing  or  in  changing  course,  or  it  may  come 
unexpectedly  from  a  shift  of  wind  or  from  the  yawing 
of  the  boat.  As  it  necessarily  involves  a  violent  swing 
of  the  sail,  it  puts  a  heavy  strain  upon  the  spars 
and  fittings  and  causes  the  boat  to  lurch  more  or  less 
deeply  to  leeward.  Moreover,  the  violent  sweep  of 
the  boom  across  the  stern  endangers  everybody  in 
its  path. 

(2)  In  a  light  breeze,  these  dangers  are  perhaps 
not  serious  enough  to  justify  the  rule  that  a  mainsail 
never  should  be  gybed,  but  in  a  fresh  breeze  it  should 
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not  be  thought  of;  and  the  fact  that  it  is  often  done 
by  experienced  boatmen  does  not  make  it  any  more 
seamanHke. 

(3)  When  a  necessary  change  of  course  in  a  fresh 
breeze  will  bring  a  shift  of  the  wind  from  one  quarter 
to  the  other,  the  sail  should  be  lowered  or  clewed  up 
for  a  moment  before  putting  up  the  tiller,  and  then 
set  again  on  the  other  quarter.  If  this  can  not  be 
done  and  it  is  still  necessary  to  gybe,  the  peak  should 
be  dropped,  the  boom  hauled  in  slowly  and  eased 
away  on  the  new  tack. 

SAILING  RACES— GENERAL  RULES 

4045.  (1)  The  standard  sailing  course  will  be  a 
triangular  course  of  three  2-mile  legs  (total,  6  miles.) 
If  conditions  make  a  triangular  course  undesirable, 
the  total  length  shall  be  about  6  miles. 

(2)  Time  of  finish  is  marked  when  the  foremast 
of  two-masted,  or  the  main  mast  of  single-masted 
vessels  crosses  the  line.  Similarly  on  the  start,  the 
position  of  the  mast  in  regard  to  the  starting  line  is 
to  be  used  in  determining  whether  or  not  the  boat 
crosses  before  the  grni  is  fired. 

RIGHT    OF   WAY 

(3)  When  one  boat  is  approaching  another  boat, 
so  as  to  involve  risk  of  fouling,  one  of  them  shall  keep 
clear  of  the  other  as  follows: 

(a)  A  boat  free  shall  keep  clear  of  one  close  hauled. 

When  both  boats  are  close  hauled,  or  both  free, 
or  both  have  the  wind  aft,  and  have  wind  on  the 
opposite  sides,  the  boat  with  the  wind  on  the  port 
side  shall  keep  clear. 
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(6)  When  both  boats  are  free,  or  have  the  wind 
aft  and  have  the  wind  on  the  same  side,  the  boat  to 
windward  shall  keep  clear. 

(f)  A  boat  with  the  wind  aft  shall  keep  clear  of 
a  boat  on  any  point  of  sailing. 

(d)  An  overtaking  boat  shall,  as  long  as  an  overlap 
exists,  keep  clear  of  the  boat  which  is  being  overtaken. 

(e)  An  overlap  is  established  when  an  overtaking 
boat  has  no  longer  a  free  choice  on  which  side  she  will 
pass,  and  continues  to  exist  as  long  as  the  leeward  boat, 
by  luffing,  or  weather  boat,  by  wearing  away,  is  in 
danger  of  fouling. 

(/)  When  of  two  boats,  one  is  obliged  to  keep  clear, 
the  other  shall  not  so  alter  her  course  as  to  involve  risk 
of  fouling. 

(g)  A  boat  may  luff  as  she  pleases  in  order  to  prevent 
another  from  passing  her  to  windward,  provided  she 
begins  to  luff  before  an  overlap  is  established. 

(h)  A  boat  shall  not  bear  awaj'^  out  of  her  course 
so  as  to  hinder  another  boat  from  passing  to  leeward. 

(i)  A  boat  shall  not  become  entitled  to  her  rights 
on  a  new  course  until  she  has  filled  away. 

(j)  When  two  boats,  both  close  hauled  on  the  same 
tack,  are  converging  Id}^  reason  of  the  leeward  boat 
holding  a  better  wdnd,  and  neither  can  claim  the  rights 
of  a  boat  being  overtaken,  then  the  boat  to  windward 
shall  keep  clear. 

(Jc)  If  an  overlap  exists  between  two  boats  when  both 
of  them  v^ithout  tacking,  are  about  to  pass  a  mark  on 
a  required  side,  then  the  outside  boat  must  give  the 
inside  boat  room  to  pass  clear  of  the  mark.  A  boat 
shall  not,  however,  be  justified  in  attempting  to  estab- 
lish   an   overlap    and    thus   force    a   passage   between 
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another  boat  and  mark  after  the  latter  has  altered  her 
helm  for  the  purpose  of  rounding. 

(?)  A  mark  is  any  vessel,  boat,  buoy,  or  other  object 
to  indicate  the  course. 

(m)  When  a  boat  is  approaching  a  shore,  shoal,  pier, 
rock,  vessel,  or  other  dangerous  obstruction,  and  can 
not  go  clear  by  altering  her  course  without  fouling 
another  boat,  then  this  latter  shall,  on  being  hailed  by 
the  former,  at  once  give  room;  and  in  case  one  boat 
is  forced  to  tack  or  bear  away,  in  order  to  give  room, 
the  other  shall  also  tack,  or  bear  away,  as  the  case 
may  be,  at  as  near  the  same  time  as  possible  without 
danger  of  fouling.  But  should  such  obstruction  be  a 
designated  mark  of  the  course,  a  boat  forcing  another 
to  tack  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
disqualified. 

(n)  Carrying  away  mast  or  gear  through  defect  in 
the  rigging  due  to  the  fault  or  negligence  of  the  boat's 
crew  even  though  a  foul  has  been  committed,  will  not  be 
considered  a  disability  within  the  meaning  of  this  rule. 
Carrying  away  mast  or  gear,  when  not  fouled  will 
never  be  considered  a  disability  within  the  meaning  of 
this  rule. 

(4)  If,  in  consequence  of  any  foul  committed  any 
time  after  the  warning  gun,  the  boat  which  has  been 
fouled  be  disabled,  she  may  demand  the  right  to  sail 
the  race  again  before  another  race  can  be  sailed,  or 
the  original  prize  or  prizes  awarded  in  that  race.  The 
word  "disabled"  shall  be  understood  to  mean  damage 
which  would  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  materially 
affect  the  result  of  the  race. 

(5)  (a)  No  means  of  propulsion  other  than  sails  shall 
be  employed  either  in  stays  or  free  route  except  as 
follows : 
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(b)  A  boat  running  aground,  or  fouling  a  buoy,  not 
marking  the  course,  pier,  vessel  (other  than  another 
boat  entered  in  the  same  or  another  race)  or  other 
object,  may  use  her  anchors,  warps,  or  boathooks  to 
get  clear  or  she  may,  when  aground,  float  herself  by 
pointing  her  oars,  but  they  shall  not  be  used  in  any  other 
manner  than  by  pointing  and  then  only  to  get  afloat. 
In  no  case  is  she  allowed  to  receive  any  assistance  except 
from  the  crew  of  the  vessel  which  she  fouls.  Any 
anchor,  warp,  boathook,  or  oar  so  used  must  be  taken 
on  board  again  before  continuing  the  race. 

(c)  A  boat  shall  not  warp,  kedge,  pole,  or  make  fast 
to  buoy,  pier,  vessel  or  other  object. 

POWER    BOATS 

SPECIAL  DUTIES  OF  COXSWAINS 

4046.  (1)  The  coxswain  of  a  power  boat  is  respon- 
sible for  the  whole  boat  and  for  the  discipline  and 
obedience  to  regulations  of  all  men  in  the  boat. 

(2)  While  the  engineer,  so  far  as  relates  to  his  tech- 
nical duties,  remains  responsible  to  the  senior  engineer 
officer  for  the  proper  performance  of  his  duties,  he  is 
nevertheless,  in  general  matters,  entirely  under  the 
orders  of  the  coxswain. 

(3)  If  anything  is  required  about  the  engines,  such 
as  gasoline,  or  oil,  or  if  any  repairs  are  required  which 
necessitate  temporarily  disabling  the  boat,  the  engineer 
wiU  report  it  to  the  coxswain,  who  will  report  to  the 
officer  of  the  deck. 

(4)  In  overhauling  the  boat  while  in  the  cradles  the 
same  rule  prevails;  while  the  engineer  will  attend  to 
the  technical  details  of  the  work  on  the  machinery, 
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outside  assistance  should  be  obtained  by  the  coxswain 
by  applying  to  the  officer  of  the  deck. 

(5)  The  coxswain  of  a  power  boat  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible should  study  his  boat  with  the  view  to  getting 
perfectly  familiar  with  her.  He  should  learn  by  prac- 
tice the  turning  circle,  and  the  effect  of  the  screw  under 
different  conditions.  Also  the  amount  of  fuel  and  oil 
usually  carried,  the  maximum  speed  of  the  boat,  the 
operating  radius,  and  the  amount  of  extra  fuel,  and 
oil  required  to  cover  a  given  distance  at  the  ordinary 
speed. 

(6)  The  coxswain  must  make  a  careful  study  of 
the  ''Rules  of  the  Road." 

(7)  In  running  in  a  fog,  the  coxswain  should  remem- 
ber that  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  machiner}^  in 
the  boat,  the  compass  will  be  affected.  Therefore,  to 
get  a  correct  compass  course,  it  can  not  be  taken  from 
a  chart,  but  should  be  obtained  by  reading  the  com- 
pass when  it  is  in  its  regular  place  for  steering,  and  the 
boat  headed  in  the  desired  direction.  Therefore,  on  his 
very  first  trip  in  and  out  from  a  landing  the  coxswain 
should  always  use  his  compass,  observe,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, record  the  compass  courses,  so  that  he  could 
make  the  trip  either  way  in  a  fog.  In  case  no  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded,  he  should  get  compass  course  to  and 
from  the  landing  from  the  officer  of  the  deck. 

(8)  Knowledge  of  the  effect  of  the  screw  on  the  steer- 
ing is  most  essential  to  a  coxswain.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  right-handed  screw  when  going  ahead  tends 
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to  throw  the  stern  to  starboard;  when  backing,  to 
port.  In  other  words,  the  stern  is  dragged  around 
in  the  direction  the  propeller  is  turning.  In  turning  a 
power  boat,  the  rudder  should  be  shifted  when  the 
propeller  is  shifted  instead  of  waiting  for  the  boat  to 
lose  its  headway,  for  the  rudder  has  the  same  effect  on 
the  boat  when  the  propeller  is  backing,  whether  the 
boat  itself  is  moving  astern  or  has  not  yet  lost  its  head- 
way and  is  still  forging  ahead. 

NOTES    ON    PoVeR    BOATS 

4047.  (1 )  In  making  a  landing,  it  is  a  common  mistake 
to  keep  too  much  headway  on  and  to  rely  on  backing 
the  engines  full  speed  to  stop  the  boat.  This  is  poor 
seamanship,  as  the  engines  may  fail  to  back  promptly, 
causing  a  collision  or  smash  up,  and  if  they  do  back 
hard,  it  throws  unnecessary  strain  on  them.  Therefore, 
make  landings  with  slow  speed.  This  precaution 
applies  particularly  to  motor  boats  where  sudden  rever- 
sals and  hard  backing  put  excessive  strains  on  the 
engines  and  reversing  gear,  and  will  eventually  result 
in  breakdowns. 

(2)  In  landing  alongside  a  ship's  gangway  in  a  strong 
current,  do  not  let  the  tide  catch  your  boat  on  the  out- 
board bow,  as  this  might  sweep  her  underneath  the 
gangway.  The  boat  line  from  forward  should  in  all 
cases  be  used,  the  boat  being  kept  off  a  little  from  the 
side  until  it  is  fast,  and  then  sheered  in  by  the  rudder. 
A  boat  may  lie  alongside  safely  in  a  strong  current  with 
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a  line  from  the  inner  bow,  and  the  rudder  sUghtly  over 
for  sheering  out. 

(3)  When  running  in  a  seaway,  speed  should  be 
reduced  somewhat  not  only  to  avoid  shipping  seas  but 
to  reduce  the  strain  on  the  machinery  due  to  the  racing 
of  the  screw.  In  running  into  a  sea,  it  is  possible  by 
careful  nursing  to  make  fair  speed,  watching  the  seas 
and  slowing  or  even  stopping  for  a  moment  as  heavy 
ones  are  seen  bearing  down  upon  the  boat.  If  the  man 
who  is  running  the  engine  has  sufficient  experience  to 
regulate  the  speed  in  this  way,  it  is  convenient  to  leave 
this  to  him,  if  he  can  see  ahead.  If  running  more  or 
less  across  the  sea,  it  is  well  to  head  up  momentarily  for 
a  heavy  wave. 

(4)  In  going  into  a  crowded  or  difficult  landing,  run 
at  a  slow  speed  having  just  enough  way  so  as  to  have 
control  at  all  times.  Remember  that  a  loaded  boat 
holds  her  way  much  longer  than  a  light  one. 

(5)  When  crossing  a  current,  try  to  make  good  a 
straight  line  across  it  by  steering  upstream  from  the 
line  you  want  to  make  good. 

(6)  Avoid  going  aground;  do  not  take  chances  by 
going  into  shallow  water  with  which  you  are  not  thor- 
oughly familiar.  Channel  buoys  always  indicate  deep 
water,  and  before  a  coxswain  begins  to  run  outside  of 
channels  in  unfamiliar  waters  he  should  ask  the  officer 
of  the  deck  or  junior  officer  to  show  him  the  locahty  on 
the  chart. 

(7)  There  should  always  be  a  lantern,  filled  and 
trimmed,  in  the  boat,  and  boats  should  never  leave  the 
ship  for  a  trip  of  any  great  length  without  a  compass. 
Weather  is  liable  to  thicken  at  any  time,  and  a  boat 
without  a  compass  would  have  difiiculty  in  reaching  a 
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landinfj  or  returning  to  the  ship.  For  this  reason,  boat 
officers  and  coxswains  of  running  boats  should  at  all 
times  know  the  compass  course  between  the  ship  and 
landing;  and  if  they  are  away  from  the  ship  and  it 
begins  to  thicken,  they  should  at  once  observe  the 
compass  course  before  the  ship  is  shut  in. 

(8)  Owing  to  deviation  of  the  compass  coxswains 
must  understand  that  the  only  way  to  obtain  a  correct 
compass  course  is  to  put  the  boat  compass  in  its  regular 
place,  head  the  boat  on  the  correct  course,  then  read 
the  compass  course.  If  this  is  not  done,  considerable 
errors  are  liable  to  occur. 

(9)  At  sea  no  boats  should  ever  leave  the  ship  with- 
out a  compass,  water,  and  provisions. 

(10)  Never  go  alongside  a  vessel  which  has  stern- 
board  or  which  is  backing  her  engines. 

(11)  In  coming  alongside  in  a  seaway  or  when  a 
strong  tide  is  running,  warn  the  bowman  to  look  out  for 
the  boat  line  which  will  be  hove  from  the  ship. 

(12)  If  caught  in  a  gale  in  an  open  boat,  rig  a  sea 
anchor. 

HANDLING    A    LAUNCH    ALONGSIDE    THE    SHIP 

4048.  (1)  A  launch  in  coming  alongside  a  ship  in 
rough  weather  or  where  there  is  a  strong  tide  running 
must  always  take  a  boat  line.  Too  much  reliance  has 
been  placed  on  boat  hooks  by  the  crews  in  making  land- 
ings at  gangways.  The  bow  and  stern  man  usually 
attempt  to  catch  hold  of  anything  which  is  near  by 
resulting  in  the  loss  of  the  boat  hooks  overboard  or  the 
failure  to  make  the  gangway  A  great  help  toward  the 
solution  of  this  problem  is  the  use  of  the  rudder  in  con- 
junction with  the  boat  line     The  latter  should  be  made 
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fast  to  a  cleat  on  her  inboard  bow  and  run  well  forward 
on  the  ship.  This  arrangement  will  allow  the  stem  of 
the  boat  to  be  thrown  in  or  out  by  a  slight  touch  of  the 


Fig.  19.— Handling  a  launch  alongside  the  ship 

rudder.  (See  Figure  19  A.)  The  stern  man  must  be 
particularly  cautioned  not  to  attempt  to  pull  in  the 
stern. 
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(2)  If  the  boat  is  to  remain  at  the  gangway  for  some- 
time, a  second  line  should  bo  run  from  the  same  cleat  on 
the  boat  to  a  point  a  little  forward  of  the  accommoda- 
tion ladder  on  the  ship.  (See  Figure  19  B.)  By- 
securing  in  this  way  a  boat  will  be  with  half  rudder  in 
the  position  shown  as  long  as  there  is  a  current. 

A  boat  is  shown  in  a  precarious  position  in  Figure 
19  C.  This  condition  has  arisen  bj^  the  fact  that  the 
boat  has  gone  too  far  ahead  of  the  gangway;  the  tide 
has  gone  against  the  outer  bow  and  forced  it  against 
the  side  of  the  ship.  A  boat  could  get  into  this  situa- 
tion by  coming  into  the  gangway  at  such  speed  that 
it  could  not  be  checked  by  the  engines,  or  by  the  failure 
of  the  engines  to  back.  This  should  be  a  warning  to 
all  coxswains  to  make  a  landing  at  a  moderate  speed. 

APPROACHING  A  SEAPLANE  BY  BOAT 

4049.  The  hulls  or  pontoons,  the  wings  and  fuselage, 
and  the  control  surfaces  of  a  seaplane  are  compara- 
tively frail,  and  they  can  be  seriously  damaged  by  boat 
hooks  or  by  the  careless  handling  of  small  boats  along- 
side. Whenever  possible  the  boat  should  remain  clear 
of  the  plane  and  the  towing  line  should  be  hove  to 
the  plane  crew  on  the  hull  or  pontoon.  A  seaplane, 
with  motors  stopped,  drifts  to  leeward  much  more 
rapidly  than  a  boat  and  the  plane  also  usually  drifts 
head  to  wind.  Therefore,  whenever  possible,  approach 
the  plane  from  windward;  approach  slowly  and  stand 
by  to  back  clear  should  the  approach  be  poor. 
Endeavor  to  prevent  contact  between  the  boat  and 
the  plane.  Do  not  approach  the  plane  from  the 
leeward  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 
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TOWING 


4050.  (1)  In  ordinary  cases  of  towing  (an  unladen 
boat  in  a  smooth  sea)  the  towing  boat  places  herself  in 
line  ahead,  and  passes  the  tow  her  painter;  when  the 
painter  has  been  secured,  the  towing  boat  goes  ahead 
very  slowly  until  slack  in  towrope  is  taken  up. 

(2)  The  stern  man  in  the  towing  boat  must  not  give 
the  tow  his  painter  until  she  is  pointed  fair  for  towing. 
He  will  then  take  in  the  slack  of  the  towline,  keeping 
a  strain  on  it,  and  gradually  pay  it  out,  thus  getting 
way  on  the  tow  slowly.  This  latter  precaution  is 
particularly  necessary  if  the  tow  is  at  all  heavy. 

(3)  Though  it  is  frequently  impracticable,  it  is  al- 
ways preferable  for  the  towing  boat  to  give  the  tow  a 
painter  (instead  of  vice  versa),  which  the  tow  should 
tend  and  keep  ready  for  letting  go  in  an  instant.  If 
this  is  not  done  and  the  tow  gives  the  towing  boat  her 
bow  painter,  which  is  shackled  in  the  bow,  a  hatchet 
from  the  boat  box  or  sharp  knife  should  be  kept  at 
hand  in  the  towed  boat  for  cutting  the  towline  in  an 
emergency. 

(4)  When  being  towed  astern  of  a  large  vessel,  haul 
in  the  towline  to  a  comparatively  short  line  so  as  to 
remain  close  under  the  counter,  with  the  bow  partly 
out  of  water. 

(5)  Except  in  the  case  of  unladen  boats  in  smooth 
water,  a  number  of  boats  should  never  be  towed  tandem 
by  their  painters,  for  in  a  large  tow  this  brings  a  consid- 
erable strain  on  stem  and  stern  timbers  of  the  foremost 
boats.  To  avoid  this  strain  the  towing  boat  should 
pay  out  sufficient  line  to  reach  the  bow  of  the  last  boat, 
the  other  boats  being  secured  to  it  by  slip  lines  at  bow 
and  stern. 
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(6)  If  towing  alongside,  lead  the  towline  from  as  far 
forward  on  the  towing  boat  as  possible;  on  the  tow 
take  this  line  in  the  forward  rowlock  or  bow  chock; 
or  take  a  turn  around  the  towline  with  the  bow  painter. 
Make  fast  the  towline  further  aft.  The  towing  boat 
secures  at  the  quarter  of  a  large  tow. 

(8)  In  towing,  the  stern  of  the  towing  boat  should 
be  kept  well  down  by  shifting  weights  aft  if  necessary. 
This  keeps  the  propeller  well  immersed  and  gives  it  a 
good  hold  on  the  water. 

TOWING    A    SEAPLANE 

4051.  The  general  instructions  for  picking  up  and 
towing  seaplanes  are  as  follows: 

(1)  If  the  seas  and  wind  are  high,  the  boat  should 
steam  slowly  to  leeward  of  the  plane  trailing  a  long  tow- 
line.  Buoy  the  line  if  necessary.  The  line  can  be 
picked  up  as  the  plane  drifts  over  it. 

(2)  It  is  not  always  practical  to  use  the  above  method. 
In  the  case  of  a  disabled  plane  speed  is  essential  and  a 
buoy  line  may  not  be  picked  up  at  the  first  or  second 
attempt.  Moreover,  in  a  rough  sea,  the  plane  would 
have  so  much  motion  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  the 
plane  crew  to  hold  on  and  at  the  same  time  haul  in  the 
buoyed  messenger  and  then  the  towline.  When  this 
condition  exists,  the  boat  should  run  across  ahead  of 
the  plane  close  aboard,  heave  a  line,  and  then  pass  the 
towline.  Should  the  sea  be  very  rough,  stand  down 
from  windward  toward  the  plane  so  as  to  get  close 
enough  aboard  to  pass  a  line;  then  back  away  after 
the  line  is  secured  to  the  plane,  being  very  careful  not 
to  ram  or  foul  the  plane. 
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(3)  The  ordinary  towing  pendant  is  not  strong 
enough  for  towing  at  sea  where  heavy  and  unequal 
strains  are  placed  upon  it.  The  only  safe  and  satis- 
factory method  is  a  towing  bridle  of  not  less  than  3-inch 
line,  the  inboard  ends  of  which  are  secured  around  the 
base  of  both  fore  and  aft  engine  V  struts  or  around  the 
pontoon  struts.  The  forward  end  of  the  bridle  should 
extend  just  forward  of  the  plane's  bow.  Stern  drags 
(buckets  or  sea  anchor)  may  be  rigged  on  the  low 
horizontal  stabilizer  braces  or  fuselage.  In  towing 
twin  float  seaplanes,  a  separate  line  leading  from  each 
float  is  usually  preferable  to  a  bridle. 

(4)  To  reduce  yawing,  wing  lines  should  be  rove  off 
from  the  wing  tip  struts  to  a  point  well  forward  on  the 
towline  or  on  the  towing  boat.  A  stern  drag  consisting 
of  buckets  or  other  type  of  sea  anchor  should  be  trailed 
from  a  drag  line  leading  through  the  hand  grips  on  the 
tail,  or  through  the  stabilizer  braces.  All  weights 
should  be  moved  aft. 

(5)  In  operations  with  seaplanes  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  due  to  the  large  surfaces  affected  by  the 
wind  and  to  the  comparatively  flat  hulls  a  plane  will 
drift  down  wind  faster  than  a  boat. 

(6)  Towing  up- wind  is  comparatively  easy,  but  when 
towing  cross-wind  greater  difficulty  will  be  experienced 
due  to  the  plane's  tendency  to  head  into  the  wind. 
To  overcome  this,  a  drag  from  the  lee  wing  may  be  used 
and  a  slight  strain  should  be  kept  on  the  windward 
wing  line.  If  the  wind  is  of  moderate  velocity,  a  man 
might  ride  the  windw^ard  wing  to  prevent  the  wdnd 
from  getting  under  it  and  capsizing  the  plane. 

(7)  Towing  down- wind  is  a  most  difficult  operation 
and  it  should  be  undertaken  only  under  good  condi- 
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tions  and  then  only  alter  heavy  drags  have  been 
rigged.  In  some  cases  it  is  better  to  let  the  plane 
drift  by  itself  and  to  keep  the  boat  near  for  use  in 
emergency. 

(8)  When  towing  in  choppy  seas,  the  cockpit  covers 
should  be  secured  on  boat-type  planes. 

GASOLINE  SAFETY  PRECAUTIONS 

4052.   (1)  Smoking. — No   smoldng   or   naked   lights 
shall  be  permitted  in  power  boats. 
(2)  Fueling— 

(a)  No  transference  of  gasoline  to  a  boat  from  a 
drum  or  other  container  will  be  made  unless  the  con- 
tainer has  been  removed  from  the  proximity  of  other 
containers.  An  adapter  shall  be  provided  with  a  screw 
thread  that  will  fit  the  opening  in  a  standard  gasoline 
drum,  the  other  end  to  take  a  standard  Ij^-ij^ch  me- 
tallic hose. 

(b)  Gasoline  power  boats  will  not  fuel  except  when 
in  the  water  and  with  the  engines  stopped,  and,  where 
possible,  near  enough  to  the  ship  to  receive  aid  in  case 
of  emergency. 

(c)  Ship's  boats  m^y  fuel  from  the  bow,  amidships, 
or  astern,  clear  of  other  boats,  depending  upon  the 
arrangements,  and  no  smoking  or  naked  lights  (such 
as  oil  lanterns,  candles,  open  flames,  etc.)  will  be  per- 
mitted in  the  vicinity  while  fueling. 

{d)  To  avoid  danger  of  ignition  by  the  spark  from 
a  static  charge  of  electricity,  funnels  and  metalhc  filling 
hose  will  be  grounded  by  making  metallic  contact  on 
the  tank  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  filling  hole  and 
maintaining  metaUic  contact  while  fueling.     No  filter- 
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ing  material  other  than  wire  gauze  shall  be  used  for 
straining  gasoline. 

(e)  Except  in  emergencies,  boats  shall  not  be  fueled 
at  night. 

(J)  The  same  general  precautions  must  be  observed 
when  fueling  from  shore  fueling  stations. 

(3)  (a)  Bilges  shall  be  kept  dry  and  frequently- 
washed  out  to  clear  them  of  gasoline  and  oil.  They 
should  be  washed  before  hoisting  into  the  boat  skids. 
The  majority  of  gasoline  fires  are  due  to  presence  of 
gasoline  and  oil  in  the  bilges. 

(h)  Bilges  should  be  ventilated  several  times  a  day 
by  removing  the  bottom  boards  for  a  few  minutes  for 
that  purpose.  When  practicable,  bottom  boards  of 
boats  in  skids  should  be  left  up  for  ventilation. 

(4)  Electric  wiring  shall  not  be  permitted  in  the  bilges. 
Care  shall  be  exercised  to  reduce  sparks  to  a  minimum. 
Sparks  may  be  caused  by  a  static  charge  of  electric- 
ity, short  circuits  in  electric  wiring,  grounds,  striking 
metal  with  hand  tools,  striking  of  shoe  nails  on  metal, 
opening  and  closing  switches,  etc.  The  battery  box 
will  be  located  outside  of  a  closed  engine  compartment 
and  should  be  provided  with  a  suitable  water-tight 
cover.     All  naked  terminals  shall  be  insulated. 

(5)  The  carburetor  drip  pan  must  be  kept  in  place 
and  the  wire  gauze  shall  be  kept  clean.  Gasoline  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  drip  pan  and  it 
must  be  frequently  emptied. 

(6)  Wire-gauze  flame  protectors  installed  over  open- 
ings in  the  carburetor  air-intake  pipe  and  crank-case 
breather  connection  to  carburetors  shall  be  kept  in 
place,  intact,  and  clean. 

(7)  Tank  filling  plugs  shall  be  habitually  kept  in 
place  when  not  fueling. 
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(8)  No  repairs  involving  the  application  of  heat 
shall  be  made  until  the  container  or  tank  has  been 
emptied  of  gasoline,  completely  filled  with  water  and 
emptied,  and  then  blown  through  with  air  or  live 
steam  until  all  traces  of  gasoline  fumes  have  been 
eliminated. 

(9)  Clothing  and  cleaning  rags. — Keep  engine  room 
clear  of  clothing.  Cleaning  rags  and  waste  will  be 
kept  in  a  closed  container  and  burned  after  use.  Clean 
engines,  engine  rooms,  and  bilges  are  the  requisites  of 
an  efficient  power  boat  engineer. 

(10)  Inspection  after  hoisting. — The  engineer  of  the 
boat  will  make  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  machinery 
when  securing  in  the  boat  skids  and  report  to  the 
officer  in  charge  the  conditions  found  and  the  repairs 
required. 

(11)  Overhaul. — Before  doing  any  work  inside  the 
boat,  on  the  hull,  or  machinery,  the  bilges  will  be 
thoroughly  ventilated,  cleared  of  any  gasoline  vapor 
present,  and  all.  gasoline  leaks  from  whatever  source 
stopped. 

FIRE-FIGHTING    EQUIPMENT 

4053.  (1)  The  23/^-gallon  portable  foam  type  fire 
extinguisher  must  be  carried  by  all  power  boats  and 
must  be  kept  outside  the  engine  compartment.  Boats 
under  30  feet  in  length  are  allowed  one,  and  those  30 
feet  or  more  in  length  are  allowed  two;  in  open  boats 
they  must  be  stowed  forward  of  amidships;  in  boats 
with  two  cockpits  one  should  be  in  each  cockpit. 

(2)  Two  carbon-tetrachloride  fire  extinguishers  in 
addition  must  be  carried  by  each  motor  launch,  motor 
dory,  or  motor  whaleboat;  three  by  boats  less  than  30 
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feet  long,  one  aft  in  cockpit  and  two  in  engine  com- 
partment. All  other  motor  boats  must  have  four;  one 
in  forward  cockpit,  one  in  after  cockpit,  and  two  in 
engine  compartment. 

(3)  All  power  boats  must  carry  a  bucket  or  box  of 
dry  sand,  or  sand  and  salt  mixed.  On  account  of 
resulting  damage  to  machinery,  sand  shall  be  used  only 
when  necessary. 

(4)  When  used  in  a  confined  space  on  a  fire  the  fumes 
and  products  of  decomposition  from  carbon-tetra- 
chloride  extinguishers  have  a  dangerous  suffocating 
effect  which  must  be  guarded  against. 

TO    EXTINGUISH    A    GASOLINE    FIRE 

(5)  The  proper  procedure  in  extinguishing  a  gasoline 
fire  is  as  follows: 

(a)  Use  either  carbon-tetrachloride  or  acid-soda  types 
of  fire  extinguishers. 

Note. — The  acid  soda  is  injurious  to  electrical  equipment  and 
should  not  be  unnecessarily  played  on  it. 

(h)  Smother  the  fire  if  possible  by  means  of  wet  blan- 
kets, mattresses,  or  similar  material.  If  the  fire  is  in  a 
closed  compartment,  seal  the  compartment  to  prevent 
access  of  air. 

(c)  In  an  incipient  or  small  fire,  sand  is  effective. 

(d)  Water  is  effective  in  extinguishing  gasoline  fires 
under  the  following  conditions: 

1.  To  sweep  flames  on  the  water  away  from  a  ship 
or  dock. 

2.  To  flood  completely  a  compartment  on  fire. 

3.  When  it  can  be  supplied  with  sufficient  pressure 
and  volume  to  have  a  smothering  effect. 
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ARMED-BOAT  EXPEDITIONS 

4054.  (1)  There  shall  be  no  separate  organizations  or 
routine  drills  for  "distant  service"  or  "cuttinp;-out"  ex- 
peditions of  armed  detachments  in  boats.  The  land- 
ing-force organizations  shall  be  utilized  in  all  cases 
where  an  armed  force  is  needed.  Certain  section  of  a 
ship's  landing  force — Infantry  or  Artillery,  or  both — 
with  the  arms,  provisions,  boat  equipment,  etc.,  that 
may  be  required  by  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
service,  shall  be  designated  for  the  work  in  any  case. 

(2)  One  or  more  sc^uads  of  a  section  may  be  retained 
on  board  ship  if  their  presence  is  not  necessary  for  the 
service  for  which  the  boat  is  being  ec^uipped. 

(3)  The  necessary  number  of  men  shall  be  selected 
from  the  regular  special  details  of  the  landing  force — 
pioneers,  messmen,  signalmen,  ambulance  and  ammu- 
nition parties — to  accompany  the  expedition.  These 
men  may  be  distributed  in  the  boats  with  the  main 
body,  or  they  may  be  assigned  to  separate  boats,  as 
occasion  requires. 

(4)  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  anticipate  and 
provide  for  every  emergency  of  service  in  boats.  Each 
case  must  necessarily  be  handled  as  a  separate  problem 
and  the  regulations  for  the  organization,  equipment, 
and  instruction  of  the  landing  force  and  its  various  units 
if  carefully  observed,  can  be  made  to  supply  the  force — 
officers,  men,  and  staff — that  may  be  required  in  any 
case. 

4055.  (1)  When  great  haste  is  necessary,  the  com- 
batant part  of  the  expedition,  or  a  portion  of  it,  shall 
be  embarked  at  once,  A\dth  arms  and  ammunition, 
emergency  rations  for  two  days  stowed  in  haversacks, 
canteens  and  regular  boat  breakers  filled,  the  boat  box 
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and  the  boat  equipment  enumerated  in  articles  2001 
and  2004.  Reserve  ammunition,  extra  provisions,  and 
special  equipment  shall  follow  in  separate  boats.  The 
"firing  line,"  so  to  speak,  shall  never  be  delayed,  in  an 
emergency,  until  extra  provisions,  water  breakers,  and 
other  articles  are  hoisted  from  holds  and  storerooms. 
The  fighting  force  must  not  be  hampered,  and  material 
and  supplies  for  its  maintenance  shall  be  supplied  and 
forwarded  without  undue  haste  or  confusion,  but  with 
all  care  and  with  every  attention  to  detail. 

(2)  Communications  between  the  expedition  and 
the  ship,  by  signal  or  otherwise,  shall  be  provided  for, 
in  order  that  reserves  of  men  and  material  may  be  sup- 
plied and  forwarded,  if  necessary. 

4056.  (1)  It  is  evident  that  armed  boats  have  so 
many  possible  uses  that  their  complete  enumeration 
would  be  difficult,  and  to  provide  efficiency  for  all  such 
cases  by  routine  drills  would  be  impracticable. 

(2)  The  final  test  in  fitting  out  an  expedition  in  any 
particular  case  would  be:  "Are  the  boats  and  the  crews 
properly  equipped  and  prepared  for  the  service  to  be 
performed?" 

4057.  (1)  The  method  of  landing  an  armed  force 
is  fully  described  in  the  Landing  Force  Manual  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  1927. 

CARE   AND   OPERATION   OF   BOAT   GUNS   AND   SMALL 

ARMS 

4058.  (1)  When  rapid-fke  and  machine  guns  are 
mounted  in  ship's  boats  care  should  be  exercised  that 
they  are  kept  as  dry  as  possible.  To  this  end  gun 
covers  should  be  kept  on  at  all  times  when  firing  is  not 
probable.     In  case  boat  guns  get  wet,  they  should  be 
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carefull}^  overhauled,  cleaned,  and  oiled  at  the  first 
opportunity.  This  is  particularly  true  of  machine  guns, 
which  should  always  be  cleaned  if  circumstances  per- 
mit after  each  day's  use,  regardless  of  whether  they 
have  gotten  wet  or  not. 

(2)  The  operation  of  rapid-fire  and  machine  guns 
when  mounted  in  boats  does  not  differ  materially  from 
their  operation  when  mounted  on  board  ship  or  ashore. 
However,  in  order  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  loading 
and  pointing  due  to  the  unsteady  gun  platform  which 
a  small  boat  affords,  it  is  necessary  to  carrj'-  out  fre- 
quent drills  with  the  gun  mounted  in  the  boat.  It  is 
only  after  considerable  practice  that  the  gun  pointers 
as  well  as  the  loading  crew  can  become  proficient  in 
firing  from  a  boat  under  varying  conditions. 

(3)  In  order  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the  chances  of 
their  being  fouled  when  coming  alongside  the  ship  or 
making  a  landing  on  shore,  boat  guns  should  always 
be  secured  in  the  fore-and-aft  position  when  not 
manned. 

(4)  When  boat  guns  are  to  be  used  to  clear  a  beach 
prior  to  the  landing  of  an  armed  force,  boats  should  not 
be  overcrowded  with  men  of  the  landing  force.  The 
effectiveness  of  the  fire  from  the  boats  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  free  movement  of  the  guns'  crews  and 
and  the  proper  supply  of  ammunition  to  the  gun. 

(5)  A  gunner's  mate  supplied  with  the  proper  tools 
and  spare  parts  for  the  guns  should  be  included  in  the 
boat  gun's  crew. 

SMALL    ARMS 

4059.  (1)  When  equipped  for  heavy  marching  order 
and  embarked  in  ship's  boats,  rifles  will  necessarily  be 
carried  in  the  hand.     When  lightly  equipped,  however, 
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or  when  men  of  the  landing  force  will  be  required  to 
man  the  oars,  rifles  should  be  slung,  if  the  distance  to 
shore  is  not  great.  If  it  is  a  long  pull  to  the  landing 
place,  rifles  should  be  laid  fiat  on  the  bottom  boards 
between  the  thwarts. 

(2)  When  it  is  necessary  to  fire  the  rifles  from  the 
boat,  the  latter  should  be  maneuvered  so  as  to  keep  bow 
on  or  nearly  bow  on  to  the  beach  in  order  to  present  a 
smaller  target,  and  to  effect  less  roll.  Especial  care 
should  be  taken  at  all  times  to  keep  rifles  dry. 

(3)  Men  should  be  instructed  regarding  the  impor- 
tance of  care  in  handling  the  rifle  while  embarking  and 
disembarking  to  prevent  injury  to  the  sights,  loss  over- 
board, or  injury  to  personnel  due  to  premature  discharge. 

ABANDON    SHIP 

4060.  On  signal  for  abandon  ship  the  ship's  company 
proceeds  with  the  least  possible  delay  to  stations  and 
duties  outlined  in  the  "Ship  and  Gunnery  Drills"  and 
given  in  detail  in  the  ship's  abandon  ship  bill. 

4061.  Equipment. — Every  boat  used  for  abandoning 
ship  should  have  the  following  equipment: 

(1)  The  complete  boat  equipment,  including  boat 
compass,  tarpaulin,  and  medical  box. 

(2)  Provisions  and  water,  as  prescribed  in  article  2013 
(1)  and  (2),  or  as  much  more  as  the  boat  will  carry 
safely.  When  actually  abandoning  ship,  if  time  permits 
and  if  landing  is  probable,  a  small  quantity  of  salt, 
pepper,  coffee,  and  sugar  may  be  provided  for  use  on 
shore,  but  this  will  not  be  required  at  ordinary  drill. 

(3)  At  least  two  rifles  and  a  supply  of  ammunition. 
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(4)  If  possible,  a  sextant,  Nautical  Almanac,  Bow- 
ditch's  tables,  chart,  a  chronometer  and  its  record 
book,  paper,  pencil,  a  parallel  ruler  and  dividers.  At 
least  one  boat,  preferably  that  of  the  senior  officer, 
must  be  so  equipped. 

4062.  At  least  two  ofl5cers  should  go  in  every  boat, 
if  practicable,  and  carry  service  belt,  pistol,  ammuni- 
tion, and  binoculars  if  supplied. 

4063.  Secure. — When  "Secure"  is  sounded,  boat 
crews  will  secure  their  boats  and  return  supplies,  and 
divisions  will  fall  in  at  quarters  for  muster.  Boat 
officers  shall  report  "Secure." 

4064.  Notes. — (1)  The  boat  officer  should  see  that 
all  men  stationed  in  his  boat  at  this  evolution  are 
present  and  that  they  understand  their  duties.  If  a 
man  is  unavoidably  absent,  he  should  be  notified,  after 
the  drill,  of  his  station  and  duties. 

(2)  Boats  (except  dinghies)  should  have  not  Ipss  than 
12  inches  freeboard  w^hen  fully  manned  and  equipped. 
Ten  inches  is  a  fair  freeboard  for  the  dinghy  class. 

(3)  Junior  boats,  W'hich  will  usuall}^  not  be  able  to 
obtain  sextants.  Nautical  Almanacs,  etc.,  will  keep 
near  senior  boats,  which  are  so  equipped,  after  they 
abandon  ship.  All  smaller  boats  and  life  rafts  should 
be  kept  together  to  avoid  drifting  apart  and  conse- 
quent loss  before  rescue  is  finally  effected.  Boats  and 
units  so  grouped  are  more  easily  sighted  and  picked 
up  by  rescuing  vessels. 

(4)  The  particular  station  of  each  man  in  a  boat  at 
abandon  ship  will  be  indicated  in  the  abandon  ship  bill 
and  the  men  will  be  carefully  drilled  to  take  their 
stations  quickly,  quietly,  and  without  crowding  or 
confusion.     The  position  of  each  article  of  ec^uipment 
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must  also  be  carefully  specified,  and  men  stationed  to 
stow  articles  must  be  thoroughly  instructed  with  regard 
to  the  stowage ;  otherwise  there  will  always  be  confusion 
of  the  personnel  and  slovenly  stowage  of  the  equipment. 
(5)  Each  man  should  be  equipped  with  a  life  jacket 
and  be  required  to  put  it  on  and  have  it  properly 
adjusted  before  embarking  in  the  boat  or  raft  in  which 
he  abandons  ship. 

FIRST    AID    FOR    BURNS 

4065.  (1)  Bums. — A  burn  is  the  local  effect  of  dry 
heat  such  as  flame,  hot  metal,  electric  current,  etc., 
while  scalds  are  due  to  moist  heat  such  as  hot  water  or 
steam.  The  mildest  or  first  degree  burn  is  a  simple 
reddening  of  the  skin;  the  second  degree  shows  the 
formation  of  blisters,  and  the  third  degree  shows  a 
destruction  of  the  skin  and,  in  very  severe  burns,  the 
tissues  beneath. 

(2)  Considerable  shock  may  accompany  bums,  the 
severity  of  the  shock  depending  on  the  extent  of  the 
body  surface  involved.  Shock  is  evidenced  by  a  cool, 
moist  skin,  shallow  respiration,  and  weak  pulse. 

(3)  Remove  the  clothing  from  the  part  with  the 
utmost  care  to  avoid  breaking  blisters.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  cut  the  clothing  away,  and  if  the  clothing 
sticks  to  the  burned  surface  it  should  be  soalved  with 
oil  or  warm  salt  solution  before  removing  it.  Only 
one  part  should  be  dressed  at  a  time.  In  first  and 
second  degree  burns,  cover  the  burned  surface  with 
cloths  or  pieces  of  lint  soaked  in  a  saturated  solution 
of  boric  acid,  baking  soda,  Epsom  salts,  or  a  1  per 
cent  solution  of  picric  acid.  A  dressing  of  boric  acid 
ointment,  olive  oil,  fresh  lard,  or  cream,  will  also  give 
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relief.  Carron  oil,  which  is  made  by  shaking  equal 
parts  of  raw  linseed  oil  and  lime  water  together,  is  a 
simple  and  popular  dressing  for  burns.  Strong  anti- 
septics and  powders  should  be  avoided. 

(4)  Extinguishing  burning  clothing. — If  the  clothing 
is  on  fire  the  impulse  to  run  is  almost  irresistible  but 
this  simply  fans  the  flames.  Lie  down  on  the  floor, 
roll  up  as  tightly  as  possible  in  a  rug  or  shawl,  an  old 
coat  or  a  blanket,  leaving  only  the  head  exposed.  It  is 
sometimes  necessary  forcibly  to  throw  to  the  ground  a 
person  whose  clothing  is  on  fire. 

THE  RESUSCITATION'    OF  THE  APPARENTLY  DROWNED 

4066.  (1)  The  prone  pressure  method  of  artificial 
respiration  described  in  these  rules  shall  be  used  in 
cases  of  suspended  respiration  from  drowning.  Follow 
the  instructions  even  if  the  patient  appears  dead. 
Continue  artificial  respiration  until  natural  breathing 
is  restored  or  until  a  physician  advises  you  to  discon- 
tinue your  efforts. 

(2)  Lay  the  patient  on  his  stomach,  one  arm  fully  ex- 
tended overhead,  the  other  arm  bent  at  elbow  and  wdth 
the  face  turned  outward  and  resting  on  hand  or  forearm. 
(This  protects  the  mouth  and  nose  from  dirt,  provides 
a  slant  to  head  for  drainage,  and  allow^s  tongue  to  drop 
forward).     Figure  20. 

(3)  Kneel  straddling  the  patient's  thigh,  or  thighs, 
with  your  knees  placed  at  such  distance  from  the  hip 
bones  as  will  allow  you  to  assume  the  position  shown 
in  Figure  20. 

(4)  Place  palms  of  the  hands  over  lower  ribs,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  spine,  about  4  inches  apart,  at  right 
angles  to  spine,  with  the  thumb  and  fingers  in  a  natural 
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position.  The  hands  are  in  correct  position  when  the 
little  finger  of  each  hand  is  over  and  following  the  line 
of  the  lowest  rib.     Figure  20. 

(5)  Move  weight  of  body  slowly  downward  and  for- 
ward for  three  seconds  (count  1-2-3  slowly) ;  do  not  let 
hands  slip.  Keep  arms  straight.  The  shoulder  should 
be  behind  the  hands,  so  that  the  pressure  exerted  is  for- 
ward as  well  as  downward,  and  by  the  "heels"  of  the 
hands,  and  not  the  fingers.     Figure  20. 


Fig.  20.— Exerting  pressure  forward  and  downward 

(6)  Release  pressure  suddenly,  removing  hands 
from  the  chest,  allowing  chest  to  expand  and  fill  with 
air.  (Figure  21.)  After  two  seconds  interval  (count 
1-2  slowly)  repeat  pressure.  This  makes  1  respiration 
every  5  seconds,  12  per  minute.  Do  not  work  faster 
than  this.  After  a  rhythm  is  obtained  actual  counting 
can  be  stopped. 

(7)  During  the  interval  operator  can  swing  back  and 
sit  on  his  heels,  thus  relaxing  muscles  of  his  back.  This 
will  enable  him  to  work  for  a  much  longer  period. 
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(8)  Do  not  give  up!  There  are  cases  on  record  of 
resuscitation  after  30  minutes  submersion.  Tiiere  is 
no  certain  sign  by  which  you  can  determine  that  it 
is  too  late  for  artificial  respiration.  If  no  results  are 
seen  the  patient  should  not  be  abandoned  until  at  least 
3}/2  hours  of  effort  has  been  made  to  revive  him. 

(9)  Supplemental  treatment. — While  carrying  on 
artificial  respiration  organize  helpers,  but  do  not  stop 
artificial  respiration  jor  anytliing.     Send  for  a  physi- 


FiG.  21. — Releasing  pressure  to  allow  chest  to  fill  ■with  air 

cian,  blankets,  hot  water  bottles  or  heated  bricks,  hot 
water  or  tea  or  coffee  for  stimulants  (no  alcoholics). 
Have  patient's  clothing  loosened  around  neck  and 
chest;  mouth  and  nose  cleared  of  any  mucous  or  mud, 
and  tongue  moved  back  and  forth  occasionally  to  stimu- 
late reflexes ;  body  and  limbs  rubbed  toAvard  the  heart. 
Have  blankets  and  hot  water  bottles  applied,  but  not 
any  hot  articles  next  to  the  patient's  skin.  If  there  is 
aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  at  hand  have  some  poured 
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on  handkerchief  and  placed  near  patient's  nose.  Have 
the  crowd  that  may  have  collected  kept  well  back,  so 
as  to  give  the  patient  plenty  of  air.  Select  an  intelli- 
gent helper  to  watch  you  and  so  instruct  him  that  he 
may  be  able  to  take  your  place  when  you  need  a  relief. 

(10)  When  patient  begins  to  breathe,  and  can  swal- 
low, give  him  sips  of  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  (tea- 
spoonful  to  one-fourth  glass  of  water),  or  hot  water, 
coffee,  or  tea.  Do  not  allow  patient  to  walk  or  other- 
wise exert  himself;  he  should  be  carried  to  some  place 
where  he  can  be  put  in  bed  and  receive  medical 
attention. 

(11)  Caution. — Often  inexperienced  or  excited  per- 
sons attempt  to  administer  artificial  respiration  when 
there  is  no  need  for  such  treatment.  It  is  not  required 
when  the  patient,  on  removal  from  the  water,  is  able  to 
breathe.  Such  cases  are  in  need  of  treatment  for  ex- 
posure and  shock.  They  should  be  placed  on  a  slant- 
ing surface,  head  down;  covered  by  blankets  and  hot 
water  bottles;  stimulated  by  hot  drinks  or  aromatic 
spirits  of  ammonia  (teaspoonful  to  one-fourth  glass 
water) ;  limbs  massaged ;  removed  to  a  bed  for  further 
medical  attention. 

(12)  Summary. — Save  the  seconds  and  you  have  a 
better  chance  of  saving  the  life.  Do  not  waste  time 
carrying  patient  to  a  quiet  spot.  Work  where  he  is 
taken  from  the  water.  Do  not  waste  time  trying  to 
get  water  out  of  the  stomach.  Turn  patient  face  down 
and  go  to  work  immediately, 
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CHAPTER  V 

MISCELLANEOUS   INFORMATION   AND 
INSTRUCTIONS 


DUTIES    OF    A    BOAT    OFFICER 

5001.  (1)  When  ordered  to  take  charge  of  a  boat, 

the  boat  officer  shall  report  promptly  to  the  officer  of 
the  deck,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the  day  and  with 
appropriate  side  arms. 

(2)  If  the  opportunity  ojffers,  before  leaving  ship,  the 
boat  officer  sees  that  all  required  equipment  is  in  the 
boat  and  that  the  boat  gear  is  in  order. 

(3)  The  boat  officer  shall  perform  the  following 
duties  in  addition  to  such  duties  as  may  be  assigned  by 
the  officer  of  the  deck: 

(a)  See  that  the  crew  is  in  place  and  in  proper  uni- 
form and  that  the  coxswain  is  at  his  station. 

(6)  Receives  orders  and  makes  sure  that  he  under- 
stands them  perfectly  before  leaving  ship. 

(4)  The  boat  officer  shall  at  all  times  require  that  the 
crew  preserve  silence,  that  all  rules  concerning  the 
handling  and  management  of  boats  are  carried  out, 
that  all  boat  salutes  are  promptly  made  or  returned, 
and  that  prescribed  rules  for  boat  etiquette  are  strictly 
observed. 

5002.  In  going  alongside  a  man-of-war,  use  the  port 
side,  unless  the  boat  officer  is  a  commissioned  officer, 
and  except  where  there  are  commissioned  officers  or 
their  guests  in  the  boat  or  when  only  the  starboard 
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ladder  is  shipped.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  lee  gang- 
way should  be  used  in  heavy  weather.  Salute  the 
colors,  if  hoisted,  on  stepping  over  the  gangway  and 
report  to  the  officer  of  the  deck. 

(2)  In  ordinary  weather,  as  a  general  rule,  as  soon  as 
the  boat  officer  steps  out  of  his  boat  at  the  gangway, 
he  should  report  to  the  officer  of  the  deck  any  orders  he 
wishes  to  transmit  to  the  coxswain  of  his  boat,  such  as 
shoving  off,  lying  off,  returning  to  the  ship,  etc.  If, 
however,  he  simply  has  a  brief  report  to  make  or  message 
to  deliver  to  the  officer  of  the  deck,  he  may  leave  his 
boat  at  the  gangway  (provided  other  boats  are  not  ap- 
proaching), make  his  report,  ask  permission  to  shove 
off,  and  leave  immediately. 

(3)  If  there  is  a  strong  tideway,  or  if  he  expects  to 
be  detained  on  board  for  some  time,  he  should  ask  per- 
mission for  his  boat  to  haul  out  to  the  boom;  and  if  the 
delay  is  likely  to  be  long  enough  to  make  it  worth 
while,  he  should  ask  permission  for  his  crew  to  come  on 
board — a  privilege  that  is  usually  much  appreciated 
by  the  men,  who  thus  have  an  opportunity  to  see  old 
shipmates,  take  a  smoke,  etc. 

(4)  In  this  connection  the  attention  of  young  officers 
is  invited  to  the  importance  of  treating  their  men  with 
all  due  and  proper  consideration.  If  boat  officers 
thoughtlessly  leave  their  boat  crews  lying  off  the  quarter 
in  a  tideway,  or  in  excessively  hot  or  cold  weather,  and 
otherwise  subject  them  to  unnecessary  exposure  or 
discomfort,  it  can  not  but  react  against  the  interests  of 
discipline  and  efficiency. 

(5)  When  ready  to  leave  a  visited  ship,  the  boat 
officer  should  request  the  officer  of  the  deck  to  have 
his  boat  manned  or  called  alongside,  but  he  should  in 
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no  case  give  the  orders  himself,  unless  specially  invited 
to  do  so — as  is  sometimes  done  when  the  officer  of  the 
deck  is  much  occupied. 

(6)  When  the  boat  officer  must  absent  himself 
from  his  boat,  as,  for  example,  to  call  upon  a  consul, 
or  do  other  duty  on  shore,  he  should  give  his  coxswain 
positive  orders  concerning  the  duties  to  be  performed 
during  his  absence. 

(7)  On  his  return  to  his  ship,  the  boat  officer  shall 
report  the  completion  of  his  duty  to  the  officer  of  the 
deck.  If  the  boat  is  no  longer  required,  he  will  see 
that  it  shoves  off  and  hauls  out  to  the  boom;  or  if  it  is 
to  be  hoisted,  he  will  see  the  necessary  preparations 
made  and  report  when  the  boat  is  ready,  unless  the 
officer  of  the  deck  excuses  him  from  this  duty. 

(8)  A  boat  officer  has  general  charge  of  the  boat, 
butjwhen  carrying  commissioned  officers  the  senior  line 
officer  has  authority  to  give  directions,  and  if  need  be 
to  take  command;  since  by  Navy  Regulations  the 
senior  line  officer  in  a  boat  is  responsible  for  its  man- 
agement and  safety  under  all  circumstances. 

(9)  When  ordered  on  boat  duty,  the  boat  officer 
should  remember  the  men's  meal  hours,  and,  if  there 
is  a  likelihood  of  the  boat  not  returning  in  time,  he 
should  ask  the  officer  of  the  deck  to  have  their  meals 
saved. 

(10)  Boarding  duty. — A  frequent  duty  of  a  boat 
officer  is  boarding.  Every  ship  keeps  a  boarding  book, 
which  should  always  be  carried  on  boarding  duty.  In 
this  book  is  entered  the  following  routine  information: 
Name  of  vessel,  nationality,  name  of  captain  (if  man- 
of-war,  also  obtain  rank  of  captain  or  senior  officer  of 
group  of  ships);  where  from;  kind  of  passage;  special 
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incidents  of  voyage;  men-of-war  sighted;  probable  date 
of  departure,  and  where  bound;  besides  this,  any  other 
information  which  might  be  of  value  or  interest.  Fre- 
quently information  as  to  date  of  commission  of  the 
senior  officer,  length  of  service  on  station,  etc.,  is  of 
value  in  determining  the  proper  interchange  of  cour- 
tesies; in  such  cases  this  information  should  be  ob- 
tained. The  boarding  book  may  be  taken  on  board  a 
merchant  steamer  and  filled  out,  but  when  boarding 
a  foreign  man-of-war  the  boarding  book  should  be  left 
in  the  boat  out  of  sight,  and  the  information  entered 
after  leaving  the  ship.  Ordinarily  boarding  calls  on 
foreign  men-of-war  are  usually  of  a  purely  courteous 
nature;  therefore,  unless  the  boat  officer  has  a  special 
message  for  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  he  should  inform 
the  officer  of  the  deck  that  he  was  sent  to  present  the 
compliments  of  his  commanding  oflScer  and  to  offer  his 
services.  The  officer  of  the  deck  of  the  boarded  vessel 
will  then  be  guided  by  his  own  instructions  as  to  whether 
the  boarding  officer  shall  see  the  captain  or  not.  If  he 
states  that  the  captain  requests  to  be  excused,  the  boat 
officer  obtains  the  information  which  is  desired,  and 
requests  permission  to  leave  the  ship. 

(11)  If  doing  guard  duty,  or  if  sent  on  board  the 
senior  ship,  a  notebook  is  to  be  carried  to  record  verbal 
orders  which  the  boat  officer  may  receive.  This  note- 
book shall  be  carried  on  board  the  senior  ship  and  the 
orders  recorded  immediately  they  are  received. 

(12)  In  delivering  a  message,  always  first  present 
the  compliments  or  respects  of  the  officer  from  whom 
the  message  comes,  then  defiver  the  message. 
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DUTIES  OF  COXSWAIN 

5003.  (1)  The  coxswain  of  a  boat  should  bo  per- 
fectly familiar  with  everything  relatino;  to  the  care 
and  handlinp:  of  his  boat  and  be  competent  to  instruct 
his  crew  in  all  details  of  general  service  or  drill. 

(2)  He  is  responsible  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
boat  for  its  cleanliness  and  readiness  for  service,  and 
he  should  constantly  keep  himself  informed  as  to  the 
condition  and  completeness  of  the  boat's  equipment, 
reporting  all  deficiencies  to  the  boat  officer,  his  division 
officer,  or  to  the  officer  of  the  deck  if  these  deficiencies 
prevent  him  from  making  a  trip. 

(3)  He  is  responsible  for  the  appearance  and  behavior 
of  his  boat  crew  and  that  they  always  conduct  them- 
selves in  a  seamanlike  manner. 

(4)  Coxswains  and  boat  crews  should  remember  that 
they  represent  their  ship,  and  they  should  therefore 
take  a  pride  in  their  own  appearance  and  in  that  of  their 
boat.  The  efficiency  and  smartness  of  a  ship's  boats 
and  boat  crews  generally  reflect  most  clearly  the  tone 
of  the  ship. 

(5)  The  coxswain  is  to  be  careful  that  his  boat  crew 
is  always  properly  dressed,  paying  particular  attention 
to  the  following  points: 

(a)  Hats  and  caps  properly  worn  with  ship's  name 
square  to  the  front,  and  no  hair  showing  on  the  fore- 
head below  the  hat  or  cap. 

(b)  That  the  brims  of  white  hats  are  never  turned 
down  unless  necessary  to  shield  the  eyes  from  prolonged 
exposure  to  the  sun. 

(c)  That  grommets  are  always  worn  in  blue  caps, 
except  in  windy  weather,  when  he  will  direct  that  all 
grommets  be  removed. 
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{d)  That  trousers  are  never  turned  up,  except  in  bad 
weather. 

(e)  That  the  men  of  the  boat  crew  are  dressed  ahke 
as  regards  oilskins,  but  oilskins  are  not  to  be  worn 
unless  it  is  actually  raining. 

(J)  That  all  members  of  the  crew  are  in  uniform  in 
regard  to  footgear;  that  is,  either  that  they  all  wear 
shoes  or  go  barefooted. 

{g)  That  in  cold  weather  the  men  have  their  over- 
coats at  hand. 

(6)  Owing  to  the  constant  use  of  power  boats  in 
port,  and  their  consequent  greater  liability  to  become 
soiled,  coxswains  must  devote  particular  attention  to 
the  neat  and  shipshape  appearance  of  their  boat  and 
boat  crew. 

(7)  The  coxswain  of  a  power  boat  is  especially  re- 
sponsible that  the  crew  and  enlisted  passengers  sit 
down  in  their  proper  places,  that  they  do  not  sit  on  the 
gunwale,  and  that  the  men  outside  the  canopy  con- 
duct themselves  in  a  seamanlike  and  proper  manner 
in  extending  salutes. 

(8)  Coxswains  of  power  boats  shall  devote  particular 
attention  to  the  proper  handling  of  the  canopy  curtains. 
When  curtains  are  not  required,  they  will  have  them 
neatly  rolled  and  stopped  up,  and  when  in  use  they  will 
be  neatly  stopped  down  to  the  washboard.  It  is  not 
shipshape  to  stop  down  one  corner  of  a  side  curtain, 
but  when  running  into  a  head  sea,  the  coxswain  may 
frequently  find  it  necessary  to  lower  the  curtain  forward, 
while  it  remains  stopped  up  along  the  sides.  Similarly 
it  is  frequently  necessary  to  haul  down  the  curtains  on 
one  side  and  leave  them  furled  on  the  other.  Under  all 
circumstances,  when  the  curtains  are  in  use  they  must 
be  neatly  stopped  down,  except  that  for  safety  a  ready 
exit  from  the  boat  must  always  be  left. 
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(9)  Coxswains  of  power  boats  must  see  that  towels  or 
clothing  are  never  hanging  in  the  boat  when  it  is 
called  away  for  service. 

(10)  Coxswains  of  power  boats  will  require  the 
stern  man  to  devote  particular  attention  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  stern  sheets  of  the  boat.  Cushion  covers 
shall  be  kept  neat  and  clean,  the  lantern  filled,  trimmed, 
polished,  and  the  globe  cleaned  so  that  it  will  give  a 
bright  light.  The  boat  flag,  when  not  in  use,  is  to  be 
kept  neatly  rolled  on  its  flagstaff  and  triced  up  over- 
head, not  hanging  loosely  from  flagstaff",  where  it  pre- 
sents a  slovenly  appearance  and  interferes  with  passen- 
gers. When  the  boat  is  called  away  for  the  use  of 
commissioned  officers,  the  stern  man  will  spread  the 
boat  cloth  neatly  in  the  stern  sheets  of  the  boat,  and 
see  the  foot  cloths,  or  ladder  (if  used),  on  the  proper 
side  of  the  boat. 

(11)  When  boats  are  called  away,  coxswains  will  go 
in  the  boat  over  the  boom,  w411  see  that  the  crew  is 
in  the  boat  and  everything  is  ready,  and  then  drop 
down  to  the  gangway.  The  coxswain  then  reports  to 
the  officer  of  the  deck,  or  the  boat  officer,  that  the  boat 
is  at  the  gangway  ready  for  service,  and  in  the  absence 
of  a  boat  officer,  receives  his  orders,  which  he  must 
make  sure  that  he  clearly  understands. 

(12)  On  his  return  to  the  ship  he  will  report  that 
orders  have  been  complied  with.  He  will  also  report 
anything  amiss  that  is  visible  from  outside  the  ship, 
such  as  wind  sails  which  require  trimming,  ports  to  be 
squared,  anything  hanging  over  the  side,  or  clothes 
being  in  improper  places.  He  will  see  his  boat  properly 
hauled  out  to  the  boom. 

(13)  The  crew  shall  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  boats 
on  shore  without  proper  authority.     If  necessary  for 
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any  member  to  leave  the  boat  temporarily,  the  cox- 
swain will  report  the  fact  to  the  officer  of  the  deck  im- 
mediately on  his  return  to  the  ship. 

(14)  The  coxswain  shall  never  permit  smoking  in 
power  boats.  In  other  boats,  when  on  detached  serv- 
ice, surveying  duty,  or  on  hunting  or  fishing  expedi- 
tions it  is  allowed.  This  rule  forbids  smoking  in  boats 
which  are  permitted  to  go  out  for  pleasure  sailing, 
except  when  special  permission  is  obtained  before 
leaving  the  ship. 

(15)  When  boats  are  ordered  to  moor,  after  mooring, 
the  coxswain  upon  his  return  to  the  ship  should  report 
them  to  the  officer  of  the  deck  as  "moored." 

CARE    AND    CLEANING    OF    BOATS 

5004.  (1)  The  coxswain  is  responsible  that  his  boat 
and  all  that  belongs  to  it  is  kept  in  good  order.  When 
anything  is  lost  or  any  repairs  are  required,  he  is  to 
report  the  fact  to  his  boat  officer.  He  is  responsible 
that  his  boat  davits  are  clean,  and  is  to  report  if  any 
gear  connected  with  them  is  not  in  good  order. 

(2)  Care  is  necessary  to  see  that  the  oars  are  properly 
coppered,  leathered,  and  marked,  that  they  are  of  the 
correct  length,  and  are  assigned  to  their  proper  thwarts. 
Care  should  be  taken  at  all  times  with  the  blades  of  the 
oars,  as  they  are  easily  split  or  broken  by  rough 
handling  or  by  treading  on  them. 

(3)  Ensigns,  pennants,  staves,  and  trucks  demand 
careful  attention;  also  trailing  lines,  rowlock  lanyards, 
boat  hooks,  and  the  boat  equipment. 

(4)  Coxswains  are  always  personally  to  attend  when 
their  boats  are  being  lowered,  hoisted,  or  moored. 
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(5)  Immediately  after  a  boat  is  hoisted,  the  coxswain 
is  to  see  lier  squared  b}'^  the  falls,  dried  out,  boat  gear 
neatly  stowed,  the  outside  cleared  of  all  marks,  the  plug 
out  (except  in  lifeboats  at  sea),  and  secured  close  to 
the  plug  hole  with  a  lanyard.  When  the  ship  is  at  sea, 
lifeboats  will  habitually  keep  their  boat  plugs  in. 

BOAT  KEEPERS 

5005.  (1)  Boat  keepers  are  detailed  by  the  coxswain 
of  the  boat,  two  men  being  assigned  for  one  day,  in 
order  that  they  may  relieve  each  other. 

(2)  Both  boat  keepers  of  a  running  boat  clean  her 
out  during  the  morning  watch.  Boats  must  be  ready 
for  use  in  all  respects  by  8  a.  m. 

(3)  The  boat  keeper  of  the  forenoon  watch  goes  into 
his  boat  (when  at  boom)  at  8  a.  m.,  dressed  in  the 
uniform  of  the  day. 

(4)  One  of  the  boat  keepers  is  always  to  be  in  his 
boat  when  she  is  at  the  boom,  while  the  ship's  colors 
are  hoisted,  unless  ordered  by  the  officer  of  the  deck  to 
come  on  board  on  account  of  bad  weather.  If  ordered 
in  on  this  account,  they  w411  remain  on  deck  in  sight  of 
their  boats,  and  w^atch  and  tend  them  from  that 
position. 

(5)  They  should  be  careful  that  the  oars  and  other 
gear  in  their  boats  are  always  neatly  placed.  They 
shall  wipe  out  their  boats  and  touch  up  the  bright  work 
as  often  as  necessary.  They  shall,  if  necessary,  haul 
their  boats  up  to  the  boom  in  order  to  clear  boats 
coming  alongside  the  gangway. 

(6)  When  not  otherwise  engaged,  boat  keepers  shall 
always  sit  up  properly  in  their  boats,  and  shall  never 
lounare  or  read. 
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(7)  When  boat  awnings  are  not  spread  they  are  to 
stand  up  and  salute  all  officers  who  pass  their  boats, 
or  who  come  alongside,  or  leave  the  gangway. 

(8)  If  awnings  are  spread,  they  shall  sit  erect  and 
salute. 

(9)  When  more  than  one  boat  is  at  the  boom,  boat 
keepers  shall  salute  together. 

(10)  At  morning  or  evening  colors,  boat  keepers 
stand  facing  the  ship's  colors  and  salute  as  if  on  deck. 
If  boat  avvTiings  are  spread,  they  will  be  furled  at  the 
first  call  in  the  evening. 

(11)  The  rules  regarding  salutes  extended  by  boat 
keepers  apply  to  all  men  in  boats  at  the  boom  or  riding 
astern.     All  men  in  such  boats  salute  together. 

NOTES    ON    MANAGEMENT    AND    HANDLING    OF 
PULLING    BOATS 

5006.  (1)  Boat  crews  are  always  to  man  their  boats 
over  the  boom,  and  all  of  the  crew  should  be  in  the  boat 
in  about  one  minute  after  the  pipe  or  call.  The  crews 
of  running  boats  should  remain  on  deck  near  lower 
boom,  waiting  for  a  call.  A  boat  should  never  require 
longer  than  three  minutes  after  being  called  away 
before  reporting  ready  to  shove  off  from  the  gangway. 

(2)  Boat  crews  are  to  pull  a  smart,  steady  stroke 
at  all  times.  The  first  part  of  the  stroke  is  to  be  pulled 
with  straight  back  and  arms,  keeping  eyes  always  in 
the  boat,  body  to  move  directly  to  the  front  and  rear. 
Always  use  the  back  in  pulling. 

(3)  When  laying  on  oars,  they  must  be  horizontal, 
with  blades  feathered  and  the  boat  crew  sitting  upright 
with  both  hands  on  the  handle  of  the  oar.  Lounging 
on  the  oars  must  not  be  permitted. 
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(4)  When  oars  are  tossed,  they  must  be  held  ver- 
tically, with  blades  in  fore-and-aft  plane,  handles  of 
oars  on  bottom  boards,  the  wrist  of  the  inboard  hand 
resting  on  thigh,  outboard  hand  grasping  loom  at 
height  of  chin,  crew  sitting  upright. 

(5)  In  tossing  after  the  command  "Way  enough," 
oars  are  tossed  to  an  angle  of  45°  and  then  carefully 
and  quietly  boated. 

(6)  The  practice  of  cutting  close  across  the  bow  or 
stern  of  a  ship,  under  lower  booms  or  around  points  of 
land  is  to  be  avoided. 

(7)  No  one  except  the  coxswain  and  boat  officer 
is  ever  to  be  permitted  to  sit  abaft  the  backboard. 

(8)  When  under  sail: 

(a)  Never  hesitate  to  reef  in  good  time. 

(b)  Always  see  sails  well  set  and  trimmed  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

(c)  See  that  sheets  are  never  belayed. 

(d)  See  that  crew  is  properly  stationed  for  making 
and  shortening  saU,  reefing  and  tacking. 

(e)  Trim  the  boat  by  shifting  crew  or  ballast,  as 
required. 

(/)  Require  crew  to  sit  on  thwarts.  In  making 
sail  no  one  will  stand  up,  except  when  absolutely 
necessary,  and  even  then  only  on  bottom  boards  of 
the  boat. 

ig)  Remember  that  a  loaded  boat  carries  more  way 
than  an  empty  one. 

(h)  In  coming  alongside,  allow  plenty  of  room  for 
rounding  to;  the  mast  should  be  unstepped  imme- 
diately the  sail  is  lowered.  If  for  any  reason  the  boat 
is  likely  not  to  come  alongside  satisfactorily,  it  is 
seamanlike  to  tack  or  wear  and  try  again. 
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(9)  Boats  with  full  crews  shall  always  pull  out  from 
gangway  to  boom.  They  shall  never  haul  out  by  the 
grab  rope  when  there  are  more  than  three  men  besides 
the  coxswain  in  the  boat. 

(10)  Boats  on  ordinary  service  shall,  when  the 
weather  is  not  inclement,  use  sail  in  all  cases  where  it 
will  not  cause  delay  in  making  their  trip. 

(11)  Boat  lines  should  be  hove  to  the  bowman 
whenever  a  boat  comes  alongside  in  a  strong  tideway, 
or  when  a  heavy  sea  is  running,  in  order  to  assist  in 
holding  the  boat  in  place. 

ABBREVIATED    RULES    FOR    COXSWAINS 

5007.   (1)  Always: 
(a)  See  required  equipment  in  boat. 
(h)  See  key  to  boat  box  in  boat  before  leaving  the 
ship. 

(c)  See  boat  and   boat  gear  clean   and   shipshape. 

(d)  See  crew  in  uniform. 

(e)  See  that  the  oarsmen  use  oars  assigned  their 
thwarts. 

(/)  Require  crew  to  maintain  silence  in  boat. 

(g)  Rise  and  salute  superior  officer  when  he  enters 
or  leaves  boat. 

(h)  See  that  enlisted  men  who  are  passengers  in 
stern  sheets  rise  and  salute  commissioned  officers  when 
they  enter  boat. 

(i)  In  getting  up,  tossing,  boating  oars,  etc.,  see 
that  men  handle  oaxs  smartly  with  arm  muscles,  keep- 
ing body  as  erect  as  possible. 

(j)  Always  give  commands  in  a  clear,  sharp,  and 
distinct  voice. 
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(k)  Give  preparatory  commands,  when  thoy  are 
necessary    to    prevent    takins:    the    crew    by    surprise. 

(/)  Give  commands  at  proper  period  of  stroke — that 
is,  when  the  blade  is  in  the  water  near  the  beginning 
of  the  stroke. 

(m)  Require  crew  to  pull  a  strong,  regular  stroke, 
using  the  back. 

(n)  Require  crew  to  feather  their  blades. 

(o)  ^Yhen  laying  on  oars,  see  that  crew  sit  upright, 
with  hands  on  oar  handles,  blades  trimmed  hori- 
zontal. 

ip)  Keep  boat  bows-on  to  a  heavy  sea. 

(q)  Watch  the  ship  for  signals.  Keep  a  signal  plate 
showing  boat  recall  and  boat  number  fastened  in  boat. 

(r)  Obey  boat  recall  as  soon  as  made  out. 

(s)  See  fenders  over  the  side  when  coming  alongside 
a  gangway  or  landing. 

(0  See  sheets  tended  while  under  sail. 

{u)  See  sails  well  set  and  trimmed. 

(v)  Reef  in  time. 

(w)  See  that  every  duty  in  a  boat  is  done  in  a  sharp, 
quick,  seamanlike  manner. 

(x)  Correct  every  infraction  of  regulations  the  mo- 
ment it  occurs. 

(?/)  In  hoisting  the  boat,  hook  the  forward  fall  first. 

(z)  Report,  immediately  on  return  to  the  ship,  any 
damage  to  boat  or  loss  of  boat  gear  or  equipment, 
and  circumstances  attending  same. 

(2)  Never: 

(a)  Belay  a  sheet  while  sailing. 

(b)  Attempt  to  gybe  a  main  boom  in  a  fresh  breeze. 

(c)  Stow  away  boat  flag  when  wet;  colors  will  fade. 

(d)  Unhook  forward  fall  first  in  lowering. 
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(e)  Have  after  fall  hooked  when  forward  one  is 
unhooked. 

(/)  Carry  heavy  weights  in  extreme  ends  of  boat. 

(g)  Go  over  a  ship's  after  gangway,  to  or  from  a  boat, 
when  colors  are  hoisted,  without  saluting. 

(h)  Allow  talking  in  a  pulling  boat  while  under 
way. 

(i)  Allow  men  to  leave  boat  at  landing  without 
proper  permission. 

(j)  Lie  alongside  shore  landing  longer  than  is  re- 
quired to  land. 

(k)  Pass  a  senior  boat  without  permission. 

(I)  Steer  with  rudder  in  a  heav}^  sea  if  steering  oar 
is  fitted. 

(m)  Try  to  land  through  surf,  unless  expert  in 
doing  so,  unless  absolutely  necessary. 

(n)  Leave  boat  after  it  is  capsized,  until  rescued. 

(o)  Permit  the  crew  to  lounge  when  laying  on  oars. 

(p)  Permit  any  member  of  the  crew  to  stand  on 
thwarts. 

(q)  Permit  any  member  of  crew  to  climb  a  mast. 
Unstep  if  necessary. 

(r)  Permit  towels  or  clothing  to  be  hung  up  in  a  duty 
boat. 

(s)  Jamb  a  tiller  down  too  suddenly  or  too  far. 

BOAT    SALUTES    AND    BOAT    ETIQUETTE 

5008.  Salutes    shall   be    exchanged   between   boats 

meeting  or  passing  each  other,  as  indicated  in  the  table 
on  page  150.  The  junior  shall  always  salute  first, 
and  the  senior  shall  return  the  salute  with  the  hand. 
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5009.  (1)  In  boats  fitted  with  swivel  rowlocks,  oars 
shall  be  trailed  in  all  cases,  instead  of  being  tossed. 
Such  boats  shall  always  have  the  oars  secured  by  trailing 
lines. 

(2)  In  power  boats,  Engines  are  to  be  stopped  in  all 
cases  in  wliich  pulling  boats  toss,  trail,  or  lay  on  oars. 

(3)  In  laden  boats,  towing  boats,  or  boats  under  sail, 
make  the  hand  salute  only  on  all  occasions. 

(4)  Officers  not  having  their  distinctive  flag  or  pen- 
nant fl^'ing  will  receive  the  hand  salute  only,  whether 
they  are  in  uniform  or  civilians'  clothes. 

5010.  (1)  Coxswains  in  charge  of  boats  rise  and 
salute  when  officers  enter  or  leave  their  boats;  also 
when  their  boats  are  saluting  commissioned  officers  in 
other  boats  or  returning  a  salute  from  them;  but  when 
steering  a  loaded  or  to\^^ng  boat,  or  a  boat  under  sail, 
they  shall  not  rise,  but  shall  salute  \\Tth  the  hand  only. 

(2)  Enlisted  men  who  are  passengers  in  the  stern 
sheets  of  a  boat  shall  always  rise  and  salute  when  a 
commissioned  officer  enters  or  leaves  the  boat. 

(3)  Officers  in  a  boat  shall  rise  and  salute  command- 
ing officers  or  flag  officers  when  they  enter  or  leave  a 
boat. 

(4)  Juniors  always  get  into  a  boat  ahead  of,  and 
leave  it  after,  their  seniors,  unless  the  senior  officer  in 
the  boat  gives  orders  to  the  contrary. 

(5)  As  a  general  rule  the  seniors  take  the  seats 
farthest  aft;  juniors  shall  leave  such  seats  for  their 
seniors. 
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5011.  (1)  At  morning  or  evening  colors  boats  passing 
near  a  United  States  naval  vessel,  or  when  lying  off  a 
foreign  man-ol'-wai',  shall  salute  as  follows: 

(2)  Pulling  boats  by  laying  on  oars  and  power  boats 
by  stopping  engines.  Coxswains  of  the  boats  shall 
stand  and  salute  and  members  of  a  power  boat's  crew 
outside  of  the  canopy  shall  stand  facing  toward  the 
colors  and  salute. 

5012.  (1)  When  a  power  boat  salutes  another  boat 
in  passing,  or  when  it  passes  a  ship  that  parades  a 
guard  or  otherwise  salutes  an  officer  in  the  boat,  the 
members  of  the  crew  outside  the  canopy  shall  stand  at 
attention,  facing  the  boat  or  vessel. 

(2)  Similarly,  if  the  boat  is  carrying  an  officer  for 
whom  a  salute  is  being  fired,  men  outside  the  canopy 
shall  stand  at  attention,  facing  the  saluting  ship.  The 
engines  are  stopped  at  the  first  gun,  and  the  boat 
headed  up  parallel  to  the  saluting  ship. 

5013.  (1)  Boatkeepers  and  all  other  men  in  boats 
that  are  not  under  way  and  not  carrying  an  officer,  i.  e., 
at  the  booms  or  at  a  landing,  shall,  when  boat  a\vnings 
are  not  spread,  stand  and  salute  when  an  officer  comes 
alongside,  leaves  the  side,  or  passes  near  them  and 
shall  remain  standing  until  the  boat  passes  or  reaches 
the  ship's  side.  If  boat  awnings  are  spread,  they  shall 
sit  at  attention  and  salute  with  the  hand  without 
rising. 

(2)  Men  working  on  the  ship's  side  do  not  salute, 
but  continue  their  work,  except  when  the  bugle  sounds 
the  call  "Attention." 

5014.  (1)  Salutes  shall  be  extended  to  foreign  mili- 
tary or  naval  officers,  or  officers  of  our  own  Army, 
Marine  Corps,  Naval  Reserve  and  Naval  Militia,  or 
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Coast  Guard,  in  the  same  manner  as  to  United  States 
naval  officers  of  corresponding  rank.  This  rule  applies 
alike  afloat  and  ashore. 

(2)  No  junior  shall  ever  pass  a  senior  in  a  boat  going 
in  the  same  direction  without  first  obtaining  permission 
to  do  so. 

5015.  (1)  The  position  of  attention  in  a  boat  is 
sitting  erect  on  thwart  or  in  stern  sheets. 

(2)  At  landing  places  officers  are  saluted  by  the  crew 
of  a  pulling  boat  sitting  at  attention,  and  by  the  cox- 
swain rising  and  saluting  with  the  hand. 

5016.  Enlisted  men  who  are  passengers  in  running 
boats  which  contain  officers  shall  maintain  silence. 

5017.  (1)  Boats  at  landings  shall  always  show  defer- 
ence and  respect  to  boats  of  other  ships  of  our  own  or  of 
a  foreign  service.  Coxswains  shall  remember  that 
landings  are  for  the  use  of  all,  that  they  should  exercise 
patience  and  forbearance  in  awaiting  their  turn  to  go 
alongside,  and  when  once  alongside  they  should  give 
way  for  other  boats  as  soon  as  possible.  In  such  cases 
boats  carrying  seniors  should  be  given  the  opportunity 
to  land  first,  and  officers  shall  be  saluted  and  in  every 
way  treated  with  the  deference  and  respect  due  their 
rank. 

(2)  It  should  be  remembered  that  boats  at  a  landing 
come  more  intimately  into  contact  with  officers  and 
men  from  other  ships  than  at  any  other  place;  there- 
fore a  strict  observance  of  all  courtesies  by  a  boat  crew 
will  reflect  credit  upon  the  ship.  If  a  doubt  exists 
about  the  rank  of  an  officer  in  a  boat,  it  is  preferable  to 
salute  rather  than  risk  neglecting  to  salute  one  who  is 
entitled  to  that  courtesy. 
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(3)  Boats  are  not  to  lie  alongside  a  gangway  or 
landing  place,  but  are  to  lie  off  while  waiting.  In 
case  a  long  wait  is  probable,  or  in  bad  weather,  or  on 
occasions  at  night,  permission  may  be  asked  to  make 
fast  to  the  boom,  also  for  the  crew  to  come  on  board. 

(4)  Small  gear  should  not  be  left  in  boats  which  remain 
at  the  boom  after  sunset,  as  otherwise  it  may  be  stolen 
by  passing  shore  boats. 

(5)  When  a  visiting  party  goes  alongside,  the  petty 
officer  in  charge  thereof  shall  go  on  board  and  obtain 
permission  before  allowing  any  of  the  visiting  party 
to  leave  the  boat.  If  permission  is  granted,  he  allows 
the  party  to  come  on  board,  each  one  saluting  the  colors 
if  hoisted,  and  as  he  crosses  the  gangway  he  also  salutes 
the  officer  of  the  deck.  If  the  boat  is  to  wait,  it  shoves 
off  and  lies  off  the  quarter,  as  previously  mentioned, 
unless  the  officer  of  the  deck  gives  permission  for  it  to 
haul  out  to  boom.  The  regular  crew  will  remain  in  the 
boat  unless  the  officer  of  the  deck  grants  permission  for 
it  to  come  on  board. 

5018.  Except  when  there  is  a  special  countersign, 
the  answering  hail  from  a  boat,  in  reply  to  a  ship's 
hail,  shall  be  varied  according  to  the  senior  officer  or 
official  who  may  be  in  the  boat,  as  follows: 

President  of  the  United  States United  States. 

Secretary  or  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 

Navy Navy. 

Flag  officer  in  chief  command Fleet. 

Chief  of  Staff  (when  not  in  command  of 

a  ship) Staff. 

Force  commander Force   (giving  name  of 

force) . 

Squadron  commander... Squadron  (giving  name 

of  squadron) . 

25247°— 27 11 
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Division  commander Division  (giving 

number   of   his    divi- 
sion). 

Marine  officer  commanding  a  brigade.-   Brigade  commander. 

Commanding  officer The   name   of  the   ship 

under  his   command. 

Marine  officer  commanding  regiment--   Regimental     command- 
er. 

Other  commissioned  officers Aye,  Aye. 

Other  officers No,  No. 

Enlisted  men  and  marines Hello. 

Boats  not  intended  to  go  alongside  re- 
gardless of  rank  of  passengers Passing. 

5019.  Power  boats  approaching  a  ship  when  flag 
or  pennant  is  not  displayed  in  the  bow,  or  at  night,  or 
during  the  day  when  the  curtains  are  so  drawn  that 
the  rank  of  passengers  can  not  be  distinguished,  may 
sound  short  blasts  with  the  whistle,  as  follows : 

President  of  the  United  States 8 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 7 

Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Navy 5 

Admiral  of  the  Navy 7 

Admiral 6 

Vice  admiral 5 

Other  flag  officer 4 

Commanding    officer,    chief    of    staff,    commander    destroyer 

squadron _-   3 

Other  commissioned  officers -_   2 

All  others 1 

5020.  Boat  ensigns  are  not  to  be  used  for  boats  to 
which  they  do  not  belong,  and  the  insignia  on  the  head 
of  the  penannt  staff  and  flagstaff  shall  be  as  prescribed 
for  the  rank  of  the  officer  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
insignia  on  the  head  of  the  pennant  staff  and  flagstaff 
are  identical  and  are  as  follows; 
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(u)   President Spreatl  eagle. 

(b)  Secretary  and  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  the  Navy Gilt  lance  head. 

(r)  Cabinet  officers  (having  per- 
sonal flags) Gilt  lance  head. 

{d)   Flag  officer Gilt  lance  head. 

(e)   Captain Gilt  hall. 

(J)  Commander Gilt  star. 

ig)  Lower  rank Flat  truck, 

5021.  "Whenever  any  of  the  following-named  officials 
is  regularly  embarked  on  board  a  ship  of  the  Navy,  but 
is  absent  therefrom  at  night  with  intention  to  return 
within  24  hours,  his  absence  shall  be  indicated  by  the 
number  of  lights  herein  indicated  displayed  at  the  peak, 
one  above  the  other: 

President  of  the  United  States 8  white  lights. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy 6  white  lights. 

Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Navy 4  white  lights. 

Admiral  of  the  Navy 6  white  lights. 

Admiral 5  white  lights. 

Vice  admiral 4  white  Ughts. 

Rear  admiral 3  white  Ughts. 

Captain  or  commander  appointed  to  command  a 
force,  a  squadron,  or  a  division  other  than  a 
division  of  ships  of  the  destroyer,  submarine, 
patrol  and  air  types 3  white  lights. 

Commander  of  a  division  of  ships  of  the  de- 
stroyer, submarine,  patrol  and  air  types  (not 
a  flag  officer) 1  white  light. 

Captain  of  a  ship  (but  none,  if  any  of  the  above 

are  displayed)     1  white  light. 

5022.  Every  flagship  when  in  port,  or  when  at  sea  in 
company  with  other  ships,  shall  carry  two  white  lights 
in  a  horizontal  line  6  feet  apart,  using  outriggers  if 
necessary,  on  the  after  side  of  the  mainmast  and  about 
6  feet  below  the  absence  lights. 
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MAN-OF-WAR  LIGHTS 

5023.  At  night  when  approaching  an  anchorage 
where  men-of-war  are  hkely  to  be  found  all  naval  ships 
shall  hoist  at  the  peak  two  white  lights  in  a  vertical 
line.  When  at  anchor  in  port  and  sighting  an  incoming 
ship  making  this  display  of  lights,  United  States  ships 
at  anchor  shall  answer  such  display  by  hoisting  the 
same  signal. 

DAY SPEED    CONES 

5024.  The  speed  of  a  ship  in  formation  may  be 
indicated  by  the  position  of  a  speed  cone,  which  shall 
be  of  a  bright  yellow  color  on  odd-numbered  ships  in 
formation,  and  bright  red  on  the  even-numbered  ships. 

5025.  The  significations  are  as  follows: 
Apex  up — 

All  the  way  up  to  the  yardarm  or  "  two-blocked" : 
"Going  ahead  at  standard  speed." 

About  two-thirds  way  up  to  yardarm:  "Going 
ahead  at  two-thirds  standard  speed." 

About  one- third  way  up  to  yardarm:  "Going 
ahead  at  one- third  standard  speed." 
Apex  down — 

Hoisted  part  way  to  yardarm:  "Engines  back- 
ing." 

All  the  way  up  to  the  yardarm:  "Engines  back- 
ing full  speed." 

The    cone    lowered    out    of    sight:  "Engines 
stopped." 

5026.  In  general,  the  position,  i.  e.,  "apex  up"  or 
"apex  down"  indicates  in  which  direction  the  engines 
are  turning,  and  the  relative  height  the  cone  is  hoisted 
above  the  bridge  indicates  the  fraction  of  standard 
speed  the  engine  is  making. 
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SPEED    PENNANT 

5027.  The  speed  pennant  alone  at  yardarm  next  to 
the  speed  cone  (apex  up)  signifies,  "Have  increased 
speed  to  full  speed."  It  shall  indicate  what  is  being 
actually  done,  not  simpW  what  it  is  desired  or  attempted 
to  do.  When  used  in  this  signification,  the  speed  pen- 
nant shall  be  used  only  in  conjunction  with  the  speed 
cone. 

FLAG    SPEED    INDICATORS 

5028.  The  flag  speed  indicators  consist  of  boat  flags 
indicating  the  engine  speed  to  the  nearest  knot  as 
specified  in  the  following  table. 

5029.  Whenever  practicable,  the  speed  flag  shall  be 
changed  before  the  engine  speed  is  changed. 

5030.  Flag  speed  indicator  table. 


d=   4  knots. 

1=12  knots. 

t=20  knots. 

e=   5  knots. 

m  =  13  knots. 

u  =  21  knots. 

/=   6  knots. 

n=14  knots. 

r=22  knots. 

g=   7  knots. 

0=15  knots. 

u'=2.3  knots. 

h=   8  knots. 

p=16  knots. 

x=24  knots. 

i=   9  knots. 

q=l7  knots. 

2/=engine  backing 

j=  10  knots. 

r=lS  knots. 

2  =  engine  stopped 

A;=ll  knots. 

s=19  knots. 
NIGHT 

5031.  The  night  speed  indicators  consist  of  a  double 
electric  lamp  at  the  main  truck,  showing  red  or  white. 
The  significations  are  as  follows: 
White  light- 
Stead}^  light:  "Going  ahead  at  standard  speed. " 
Single  flashes:  "Going  ahead  at  one-third  stand- 
ard speed. " 
Double    flashes:  "Going    ahead    at    two-thirds 
standard  speed." 
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Red  light- 
Steady  light:  "Stopped"   (in  emergency,  toots 

for  10  seconds  with  steam  whistle  also). 
Single  flashes:  "Engines  backing"  (in  emer- 
gency, three  blasts  with  steam  whistle  also). 
Double  flashes:  "Engines  backing  full  speed" 
(in  emergency,  three  blasts  with  steam  whistle 
also). 

5032.  In  all  cases  of  double  flashing,  the  double 
flashes  should  be  well  accentuated. 

OIL    LANTERNS 

5033.  In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  all  electric  speed 
indicators,  oil  lanterns  shall  be  used  as  follows: 

One  white  lantern  at  the  yardarm — "Going  ahead 
at  standard  speed." 

One  white  lantern  at  the  yardarm  and  another  half 
way  up — "Going  ahead  at  two-thirds  speed  or  less." 

One  red  lantern  at  the  yardarm — "Engines  stopped" 
(in  emergency,  toots  for  10  seconds  with  steam  whistle 
also). 

One  red  lantern  at  the  yardarm  and  a  white  lantern 
half  way  up — "Engines  backing"  (in  emergency,  three 
blasts  with  steam  whistle  also). 

SIGNALS   OF  THE  COAST  GUARD  FOR  WRECKS,  ETC. 

5034.  Upon  the  discovery  of  a  wreck  by  night  the 
life-saving  force  will  burn  a  red  pyrotechnic  light  or  a 
red  rocket  to  signify  "You  are  seen;  assistance  will 
be  given  as  soon  as  possible." 

5035.  A  red  flag  waved  on  shore  by  day,  or  a  red 
light,  red  rocket,  or  red  roman  candle  displayed  by 
night,  will  signify  "Haul  away. " 
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5036.  A  white  flag  on  shore  by  day,  or  white  light 
slowly  swung  back  and  forth,  or  a  white  rocket  or  white 
roman  candle  fired  by  night,  will  signify  "Slack  away. " 

5037.  Two  flags,  one  red  and  one  white,  waved  at  the 
same  tiine  on  shore  by  day,  or  two  lights,  one  red  and 
one  white,  slowly  swung  at  the  same  time,  or  a  blue 
pyrotechnic  light  burned  by  night  signify  "Do  not 
attempt  to  land  in  your  own  boats.     It  is  impossible. " 

5038.  A  man  on  shore  beckoning  by  day,  or  two 
torches  burning  near  together  by  night,  signify  "This 
is  the  best  place  to  land." 

WEATHER    SIGNALS 

5039.  The  following  signals  are  made  by  Weather 
Bureau  stations  as  storm  warnings. 

(1)  SmaU-craft  warning. — A  red  pennant  indicates 
that  moderately  strong  winds  that  will  interfere  with 
the  safe  operation  of  small  craft  are  expected.  No 
night  display  of  small-craft  warnings  is  made. 

(2)  Northeast  storm  warning. — A  red  pennant  above 
a  square  red  flag  with  black  center  displayed  by  day,  or 
two  red  lanterns,  one  above  the  other,  displayed  by 
night,  indicates  the  approach  of  a  storm  of  marked 
violence  with  winds  beginning  from  the  northeast. 

(3)  Southeast  storm  warning. — A  red  pennant  below 
a  square  red  flag  with  black  center  displayed  by  day, 
or  one  red  lantern  displayed  by  night,  indicates  the 
approach  of  a  storm  of  marked  violence  with  winds 
beginning  from  the  southeast 

(4)  Southwest  storm  warning. — A  white  pennant 
below  a  square  red  flag  with  black  center  displayed  by 
day,  or  a  white  lantern  below  a  red  lantern  displayed 
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by  night,  indicates  the  approach  of  a  storm  of  marked 
violence  with  winds  beginning  from  the  southwest. 

(5)  Northwest  storm  warning. — A  white  pennant 
above  a  square  red  flag  with  black  center  displayed  by 
day,  or  a  white  lantern  above  a  red  lantern  displayed 
by  night,  indicates  the  approach  of  a  storm  of  marked 
violence  with  winds  beginning  from  the  northwest. 

(6)  Hurricane  or  whole-gale  warning. — Two  square 
flags,  red  with  black  centers,  one  above  the  other,  dis- 
played by  day,  or  two  red  lanterns  with  a  white  lantern 
between,  displayed  by  night,  indicate  the  approach  of  a 
tropical  hurricane,  or  one  of  the  extremely  severe  and 
dangerous  storms  which  occasionally  move  across  the 
Great  Lakes. 

BUOYS 

UNIFORM     SYSTEM      OF      BUOYAGE      IN      UNITED      STATES 

WATERS 

5040.  (1)  In  coming  from  seaward,  red  buoys  mg-rk 
the  starboard  or  right-hand  side  of  the  channel,  and 
black  buoys  the  port  or  left  side. 

(2)  Dangers  and  obstructions  which  may  be  passed 
on  either  side  are  marked  by  buoys  with  black  and  red 
horizontal  stripes. 

(3)  Buoys  indicating  the  fairway  are  marked  with 
black  and  white  vertical  stripes  and  should  be  passed 
close-to. 

(4)  Sunken  wrecks  are  marked  by  the  red  and  black 
obstruction  buoys  described  in  paragraph  2.  In  foreign 
countries  green  buoys  are  frequently  used  to  mark 
sunken  wrecks. 

(5)  Quarantine  buoys  are  yellow. 
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(6)  As  white  buoys  have  no  special  significance  they 
are  frequently  used  for  special  purposes  not  connected 
with  navigation. 

(7)  The  starboard  and  port  buoys  are  numbered  from 
the  seaward  end  of  the  channel,  the  black  bearing  the 
odd  and  the  red  the  even  numbers. 

(8)  Perches  with  balls,  cages,  etc.,  when  placed  on 
buoys  indicate  turning  points,  the  color  and  number 
indicating  on  which  side  they  shall  be  passed. 

RULES    FOR    PREVENTING    COLLISIONS 

5041.  Officers  and  others  in  the  naval  service  shall 
diligently  observe  the  rules  for  preventing  collisions. 

5042.  The  following  extracts  of  the  Inland  Rules  give 
the  lights  and  signals  which  a  coxswain  may  be  required 
to  identify.  For  complete  Rules  for  Preventing  Col- 
lisions, see  chapter  55,  United  States  Navy  Regula- 
tions, or  the  Department  of  Commerce  publication, 
"Seagoing  Vessels  of  the  United  States,  Part  VI." 

INLAND  RULES 

PRELIMINARY    DEFINITIONS 

In  the  following  rules  every  steam  vessel  which  is  under  sail 
and  not  under  steam  is  to  be  considered  a  sailing  vessel,  and 
every  vessel  under  steam,  whether  under  sail  or  not,  is  to  be 
considered  a  steam  vessel. 

The  words  "steam  vessel"  shall  include  any  vessel  propelled 
by  machinery. 

A  vessel  is  "under  way,"  within  the  meaning  of  these  rules, 
when  she  is  not  at  anchor,  or  made  fast  to  the  shore,  or  aground. 
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LIGHTS,   ETC 

The  word  "visible"  in  these  rules,  when  applied  to  lights, 
shall  mean  visible  on  a  dark  night  with  a  clear  atmosphere. 

Article  1.  The  rules  concerning  lights  shall  be  complied  with 
in  all  weathers  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  and  during  such  time  no 
other  lights  which  may  be  mistaken  for  the  prescribed  lights 
shall  be  exhibited. 

STEAM    VESSELS MASTHEAD    LIGHTS 

Art.  2.  A  steam  vessel  when  under  way  shall  carry — 

(a)  On  or  in  front  of  the  foremast,  or  if  a  vessel  is  without  a 
foremast,  then  in  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel,  a  bright  white  light 
*  *  *  so  fixed  as  to  throw  the  light  10  points  on  each  side  of 
the  vessel,  namely,  from  right  ahead  to  two  points  abaft  the 
beam  on  either  side,  and  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  visible  at 
a  distance  of  at  least  5  miles. 

STEAM    VESSELS SIDE    LIGHTS 

(b)  On  the  starboard  side  a  green  light  *  *  *  so  fixed  as  to 
throw  the  light  from  right  ahead  to  two  points  abaft  the  beam  on 
the  starboard  side,  and  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  visible  at  a 
distance  of  at  least  2  miles. 

(c)  On  the  port  side  a  red  light  *  *  *  go  fixed  as  to  throw 
the  light  from  right  ahead  to  two  points  abaft  the  beam  on  the 
port  side  and  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  visible  at  a  distance  of 
at  least  2  miles. 

(d)  *     *     *     (See  section  1  of  Plate  VIII.) 

STEAM    VESSELS RANGE    LIGHTS 

(e)  A  seagoing  steam  vessel  when  under  way  may  carry  an 
additional  white  light  similar  in  construction  to  the  light 
mentioned  in  subdivision  (a).  These  two  lights  shall  be  so 
placed  in  line  with  the  keel  that  one  shall  be  at  least  15  feet 
higher  than  the  other  and  in  such  a  position  with  reference 
to  each  other  that  the  lower  light  shall  be  forward  of  the  upper 
one 


*     * 


(/)***     (See  sections  2  and  4,  Plate  VIII.) 
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STEAM    VESSELS WHEN    TOWING 

Art.  3.  A  steam  vessel  when  towing  another  vessel  shall,  in 
addition  to  her  side  lights,  carry  two  bright  white  lights  in  a 
vertical  line  one  over  the  other,  not  less  than  3  feet  apart,  and 
when  towing  more  than  one  vessel  shall  carry  an  additional 
bright  white  light  3  feet  above  or  below  such  lights,  if  the 
length  of  the  tow  measuring  from  the  stern  of  the  towing  vessel 
to  the  stern  of  the  last  vessel  towed  exceeds  600  feet  *  *  *. 
(See  sections  4  and  5,  Plate  VIII.) 

LIGHTS    FOR    SAILING    VESSELS    AND    VESSELS    IN    TOW 

Art.  5.  A  sailing  vessel  under  way  or  being  towed  shall  carry 
the  same  lights  as  are  prescribed  by  article  2  for  a  steam  vessel 
under  way,  with  the  exception  of  the  white  lights  mentioned 
therein,  which  thev  shall  never  carrv.  (See  sections  9  and  10, 
Plate  VIII.j 

lights    for    small    VESSELS 

Art.  6.  Whenever,  as  in  the  case  of  vessels  of  less  than  10 
gross  tons  under  way  during  bad  weather,  the  green  and  red  side 
lights  can  not  be  fixed,  these  lights  shall  be  kept  at  hand,  lighted 
and  ready  for  use;  and  shall,  on  the  approach  of  or  to  other 
vessels,  be  exhibited  on  their  respective  sides  in  sufficient  time 
to  prevent  collision,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  most 
visible,  and  so  that  the  green  light  shall  not  be  seen  on  the  port 
side  nor  the  red  light  on  the  starboard  side;  nor,  if  practicable, 
more  than  two  points  abaft  the  beam  on  their  respective  sides 
*     *     *_ 

Art.  7.  Rowing  boats,  whether  under  oars  or  sail,  shall  have 
ready  at  hand  a  lantern  showing  a  white  light  which  shall  be 
temporarilv  exhibited  in  suflScicnt  time  to  prevent  collision. 
(See  section  19,  Plate  IX.) 

lights    for    ax    overtaken    VESSEL 

Art.  10.  A  vessel  which  is  being  overtaken  by  another,  except 
a  steam  vessel  with  an  after  range  hght  showing  all  around  the 
horizon,  shall  show  from  her  stern  to  such  last-mentioned  vessel 
a  white  hght  or  a  flare-up  light.      (See  section  19,  Plate  IX.) 
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LIGHTS  CARRIED  BY  VESSELS 

1.  Steamship  under  way,  bows  on  (art.  2  (a),  (b),  (c), 
and  (d)). 

2.  Steamship  under  way  passing  from  starboard  to 
port  (art.  2  (e)). 

3.  Steamship  under  way  not  under  control  (art.  4  (a), 
Int.  Rules), 

4.  Steamship  towing— length  of  tow  less  than  600 
feet  (art.  3).     Steamship — head  on  (art.  2  (e)). 

5.  Steamship  towing  two  ships — length  of  tow  over 
600  feet  (art.  3). 

6.  Steam  vessel  under  40  tons  (art.  7,  Int.  Rules). 

7.  Cable  ship  under  way  passing  from  port  to  star- 
board (art.  4  (b),  Int.  Rules). 

8.  Cable  ship  not  making  way  through  the  water  (art. 
4  (c),  Int.  Rules). 

9.  Sailing  vessel,  bows  on  (art.  5). 

10.  Sailing  vessel  passing  port  to  starboard  (art.  5). 
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LIGHTS  CARRIED  BY  VESSELS— Continued 

11.  Steam  pilot  vessel  on  duty,  bows  on  under  way 
(art.  8). 

12.  Steam  pilot  vessel  on  duty  but  not  under  way 
(art.  8). 

13.  Sailing  pilot  vessel  (art.  8). 

14.  Vessel  aground  in  or  near  a  fairway  (arts.  4  and 
11,  Int.  Rules). 

15.  Steam  trawler  under  way,  bows  on  (art.  9  {d), 
Int.  Rules). 

16.  Drift  net  fishing  vessel  (art.  9). 

17.  Line  fishing  vessel — outlying  tackle  over  150 
feet  (art.  9). 

18.  Vessel  at  anchor  over  150  feet  long  (art.  11). 

19.  Vessel  being  overtaken  (art.  10).  Vessel  at 
anchor  under  150  feet  long  (art.  11).  Rowing  boats 
under  oars  or  sails  (art.  7). 

20.  Sailing  trawler,  20  tons  and  upward  (art.  9  {d), 
Int.  Rules). 
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ANCHOR    LIGHTS 

Art.  11.  A  vessel  under  150  feet  in  length  when  at  anchor 
shall  carry  forward,  where  it  can  best  be  seen,  *  *  *  ^ 
white  light,  in  a  lantern  so  constructed  as  to  show  a  clear,  uni- 
form, and  unbroken  light  visible  all  around  the  horizon  at  a 
distance  of  at  least  1  mile. 

A  vessel  of  150  feet  or  upward  in  length  when  at  anchor  shall 
carry  in  the  forward  part  of  the  vessel,  *  *  *  Q^e  such  light, 
and  at  or  near  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  and  at  such  a  height  that 
it  shall  be  no  less  than  15  feet  lower  than  the  forward  light, 
another  such  light.      (See  sections  IS  and  19,  Plate  IX.) 

SOUND  SIGNALS  FOR  FOG,  ETC. 

PRELIMINARY 

Art.  15.  All  signals  prescribed  by  this  article  for  vessels 
under  way  shall  be  given: 

1.  B}'  "steam  vessels"  on  the  whistle  or  siren. 

2.  By  "sailing  vessels"  and  "ves.sels  towed"  on  the  fog  horn. 
The  words  "prolonged  blast"  used  in  this  article  shall  mean 

a  blast  of  from  four  to  six  seconds'  duration     *     *     *_ 

In  fog,  mist,  falling  snow,  or  heavy  rainstorms,  whether  by 
day  or  night,  the  signals  described  in  this  article  shall  be  used 
as  follows,  namely: 

STEAM    VESSELS    UNDER    WAY 

(a)  A  steam  vessel  under  way  shall  sound,  at  intervals  of  not 
more  than  one  minute,  a  prolonged  blast. 

SAIL    VESSELS    UNDER    WAY 

(c)  A  saiUng  vessel  under  way  shall  sound,  at  intervals  of  not 
more  than  one  minute  when  on  the  starboard  tack,  one  blast; 
when  on  the  port  tack,  two  blasts  in  succession;  and  when  with 
the  wind  abaft  the  beam,  three  blasts  in  succession. 

VESSELS    AT    ANCHOR    OR    NOT    UNDER    WAY 

(d)  A  vessel  when  at  anchor  shall,  at  intervals  of  not  more 
than  one  minute,  ring  the  bell  rapidly  for  about  five  seconds. 
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VESSELS    TOWING    OR    TOWED 

(e)  A  steam  vessel  when  towing,  shall,  *  *  *  at  intervals 
of  not  more  than  one  minute,  sound  three  blasts  in  succession, 
namely,  one  prolonged  blast  followed  by  two  short  blasts.  A 
vessel  towed  may  give  this  signal  and  she  shall  not  give  any  other. 

/r\       *      *      *   ■ 

SPEED    IN    A    FOG 

Art.  16.  Every  vessel  shall,  in  a  fog,  mist,  falling  snow,  or 
heavy  rainstorms,  go  at  a  moderate  speed,  having  careful  regard 
to  the  existing  circumstances  and  conditions. 

A  steam  vessel  hearing,  apparently  forward  of  her  beam,  the 
fog  signal  of  a  vessel  the  position  of  which  is  not  ascertained 
shall,  so  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  admit,  stop  her 
engines,  and  then  navigate  ^Aith  caution  until  danger  of  collision 
is  over. 

STEERING  AND  SAILING  RULES 

SAILING    VESSELS 

Art.  17.  When  two  sailing  vessels  are  approaching  one  another 
so  as  to  involve  risk  of  collision,  one  of  them  shall  keep  out  of 
the  way  of  the  other  as  follows,  namely: 

(a)  A  vessel  which  is  running  free  shall  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  a  vessel  which  is  close-hauled. 

(6)  A  vessel  which  is  close-hauled  on  the  port  tack  shall  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  a  vessel  which  is  close-hauled  on  the  starboard 
tack. 

(c)  When  both  are  running  free,  with  the  wind  on  different 
sides,  the  vessel  which  has  the  wind  on  the  port  side  shall  keep 
out  of  the  wa3^  of  the  other. 

(d)  When  both  are  running  free,  with  the  wind  on  the  same 
side,  the  vessel  which  is  to  the  windward  shall  keep  out  of  the 
waj'  of  the  vessel  which  is  to  the  leeward. 

(e)  A  vessel  which  has  the  wind  aft  shall  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  the  other  vessel. 

STEAM    VESSELS 

Art.  18.  Rule  I. — When  steam  vessels  are  approaching  each 
other  head  and  head — that  is,  end  on,  or  nearly  so,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  each  to  pass  on  the  port  side  of  the  other;  and  either 
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vessel  shall  give,  as  a  signal  of  her  intention,  one  short  and  dis- 
tinct blast  of  her  whistle,  which  the  other  vessel  shall  answer 
promptly  by  a  similar  blast  of  her  whistle,  and  thereupon  such 
vessels  shall  pass  on  the  port  side  of  each  other.  But  if  the 
courses  of  such  vessels  are  so  far  on  the  starboard  of  each  other 
as  not  to  be  considered  as  meeting  head  and  head,  either  vessel 
shall  immediately  give  two  short  and  distinct  blasts  of  her 
whistle,  which  the  other  vessel  shall  answer  promptly  by  two 
similar  blasts  of  her  whistle,  and  they  shall  pass  on  the  starboard 
side  of  each  other. 

Rule  III. — If  when  steam  vessels  are  approaching  each  other, 
either  vessel  fails  to  understand  the  course  or  intention  of  the 
other,  from  any  cause,  the  vessel  so  in  doubt  shall  immediately 
signify  the  same  by  giving  several  short  and  rapid  blasts,  not 
less  than  four,  of  the  steam  w'histle. 

Rule  V. — Whenever  a  steam  vessel  is  nearing  a  short  bend  or 
curve  in  the  channel  where,  from  the  height  of  the  banks  or  other 
cause,  a  steam  vessel  approaching  from  the  opposite  direction 
can  not  be  seen  for  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  such  steam  vessel, 
when  she  shall  have  arrived  within  half  a  mile  of  such  curve  or 
bend,  shall  give  a  signal  by  one  long  blast  of  the  steam  whistle, 
which  signal  shall  be  answered  by  a  similar  blast  given  by  any 
approaching  steam  vessel  that  may  be  within  hearing.  Should 
such  signal  be  so  answered  by  a  steam  vessel  upon  the  farther 
side  of  such  bend,  then  the  usual  signals  for  meeting  and  passing 
shall  immediately  be  given  and  answered.     *     *     * 

When  steam  vessels  are  moved  from  their  docks  or  berths,  and 
other  boats  are  liable  to  pass  from  any  direction  toward  them, 
they  shall  give  the  same  signal  as  in  the  case  of  vessels  meeting  at 
a  bend,  but  immediately  after  clearing  the  berths  so  as  to  be 
fully  in  sight,  they  shall  be  governed  by  the  steering  and  sailing 
rules. 

Rule  VIII. — When  steam  vessels  are  running  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  the  vessel  which  is  astern  shall  desire  to  pass  on  the 
right  or  starboard  hand  of  the  vessel  ahead,  she  shall  give  one 
short  blast  of  the  steam  whistle  as  a  signal  of  such  desire;  and  if 
the  vessel  ahead  answers  with  one  blast,  she  shall  put  her  helm  to 
port;  or  if  she  shall  desire  to  pass  on  the  left  or  port  side  of  the 
vessel  ahead,  she  shall  give  two  short  blasts  of  the  steam  whistle 
as  a  signal  of  such  desire;  and  if  the  vessel  ahead  answers  with 
two  blasts,  shall  put  her  helm  to  starboard;  or  if  the  vessel  ahead 
does  not  think  it  safe  for  the  vessel  astern  to  attempt  to  pass  at 
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that  point,  she  shall  immediately  signify  the  same  by  giving 
several  short  and  rapid  blasts  of  the  steam  whistle,  not  less  than 
four,  and  under  no  circumstances  shall  the  vessel  astern  attempt 
to  pass  the  vessel  ahead  until  such  time  as  they  have  reached  a 
point  where  it  can  be  safely  done,  when  said  vessel  ahead  shall 
signify  her  willingness  by  blowing  the  proper  signals.  The 
vessel  ahead  shall  in  no  case  attempt  to  cross  the  bow  or  crowd 
upon  the  course  of  the  passing  vessel. 

TWO    STEAM    VESSELS    CROSSING 

Art.  19.  When  two  steam  vessels  are  crossing,  so  as  to  involve 
risk  of  collision,  the  vessel  which  has  the  other  on  her  own  star- 
board side  shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  other. 

STEAM  VESSELS  SHALL  KEEP  OUT  OF  THE  WAY  OF  SAILING  VESSELS 

Art.  20.  When  a  steam  vessel  and  a  sailing  vessel  are  pro- 
ceeding in  such  directions  as  to  involve  risk  of  collision,  the  steam 
vessel  shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  sailing  vessel. 

COURSE    AND    SPEED 

Art.  21.  Where,  by  any  of  these  rules,  one  of  the  two  vessels  is 
to  keep  out  of  the  way,  the  other  shall  keep  her  course  and  speed. 
(See  arts.  27  and  29.) 

CROSSING    AHEAD 

Art.  22.  Every  vessel  which  is  directed  by  these  rules  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  of  another  vessel  shall,  if  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  admit,  avoid  crossing  ahead  of  the  other. 

STEAM    VESSELS    SHALL    SLACKEN    SPEED    OR    STOP 

Art.  23.  Every  steam  vessel  which  is  directed  by  these  rules 
to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  another  vessel  shall,  on  approaching 
her,  if  necessary,  slacken  her  speed  or  stop  or  reverse. 

OVERTAKING    VESSELS 

Art.  24.  Notwithstanding  anything  contained  in  these  rules, 
ever}'  vessel  overtaking  any  other  shall  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
the  overtaken  vessel. 

25247°— 27 12 
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NARROW    CHANNELS 

Art.  25.  In  narrow  channels  every  steam  vessel  shall,  when 
it  is  safe  and  practicable,  keep  to  that  side  of  the  fairway  or 
midchannel  which  lies  on  the  starboard  side  of  such  vessel. 

RIGHT    OF    WAY    OF    FISHING    VESSELS 

Art.  26.  Sailing  vessels  under  way  shall  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  sailing  vessels  or  boats  fishing  with  nets  or  lines  or  trawls. 
This  rule  shall  not  give  to  any  vessel  or  boat  engaged  in  fishing 
the  right  of  obstructing  a  fairway  used  by  vessels  other  than 
fishing  vessels  or  boats. 

GENERAL    PRUDENTIAL    RULE 

Art.  27.  In  obeying  and  construing  these  rules,  due  regard 
shall  be  had  to  all  dangers  of  navigation  and  collision  and  to  any 
special  circumstances  which  may  render  a  departure  from  the 
above  rules  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  immediate  danger. 

SOUND  SIGNALS  FOR  PASSING  STEAMERS 

(See  art.  18) 

Art.  28.  When  vessels  are  in  sight  of  one  another  a  steam 
vessel  under  way  whose  engines  are  going  at  full  speed  astern  shall 
indicate  that  fact  by  three  short  blasts  on  the  whistle. 

PRECAUTIONS 

Art.  29.  Nothing  in  these  rules  shall  exonerate  any  vessel,  or 
the  owner  or  master  or  crew  thereof,  from  the  consequences  of 
any  neglect  to  carry  lights  or  signals,  or  of  any  neglect  to  keep  a 
proper  lookout,  or  of  the  neglect  of  any  precaution  which  may 
be  required  by  the  ordinary  practice  of  seamen,  or  by  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  case. 

DISTRESS  SIGNALS 

Art.  31.  When  a  vessel  is  in  distress  and  requires  assistance 
from  other  vessels  or  from  the  shore  the  following  shall  be  the 
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signals  to  be  used  or  displayed  by  her,  either  together  or  sepa- 
rately, namely: 

In  the  daytime — 

A  continuous  sounding  with  any  fog-signal  apparatus,  or  firing 
a  gun. 

.4^  night — 

First.  Flames  on  the  vessel  as  from  a  burning  tar  barrel,  oil 
barrel,  etc. 

Second.  A  continuous  sounding  with  any  fog-signal  apparatus, 
or  firing  a  gun. 

SPECIAL    FLAGS    AND    PENNANTS 
NATIONAL  ENSIGN 

(See  PI.  I  in  front  of  book) 

5043.  The  following  paragraphs  (extracts  from  the 
Regulations)  are  intended  to  show  when,  where,  and 
under  what  conditions  the  national  ensign  is  to  be 
displayed  by  ships  of  the  Navy.  They  do  not  per- 
tain to  or  modify  the  instructions  for  gun  salutes  and 
other  honors,  but  pertain  to  the  flag  only. 

5044.  The  national  ensign  shall  be  displayed  on 
board  ships  of  the  Navy: 

(1)  At  anchor,  at  8  a.  m.,  and  until  sunset. 

(2)  When  a  ship  comes  to  anchor  or  gets  under  way, 
if  there  is  sufficient  light  for  the  ensign  to  be  seen,  al- 
though it  be  earlier  or  later  than  the  times  specified 

in  (1). 

(3)  When  a  ship  has  anchored  at  night,  at  daylight 
for  a  short  period  to  show  the  nationality.  It  is  cus- 
tomary for  other  men-of-war  to  show  their  colors  in 
return. 

(4)  Unless  there  is  good  reason  to  the  contrary, 
when  falling  in  with  other  ships  of  war  or  when  near 
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land,   especially  when  passing  or   approaching  ports, 
lighthouses,  or  towns. 

5045.  The  national  ensign  shall  be  displayed  on 
shore  from  8  a.  m.  to  sunset  at  every  shore  station 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Navy  Department  at 
such  point  as  the  commandant  thereof  may  direct, 
and,  except  as  specified  in  the  following  sentence,  at 
that  point  only.  Where  there  exist  outl^ang  reserva- 
tions under  the  command  of  such  commandant,  which 
lie  so  far  from  the  main  reservation  that  their  govern- 
mental character  is  not  clearly  indicated  by  the  dis- 
play of  the  ensign  at  such  main  reservation,  the  com- 
mandant shall  direct  the  national  ensign  to  be  displayed 
at  such  point  on  each  such  outlying  reservation  as  he 
may  deem  desirable. 

5046.  The  national  ensign  shall  be  displayed  from 
boats  belonging  to  naval  ships — 

(1)  Between  8  a.  m.  and  sunset  in  a  foreign  port, 
when  away  from  the  ship. 

(2)  When  the  ship  is  dressed,  in  such  boats  as  are 
water-borne. 

(3)  In  a  home  port,  when  boarding  a  foreign  vessel. 

(4)  In  a  home  port,  when  a  flag  or  commanding 
officer  of  or  above  the  rank  of  captain  is  embarked  in 
uniform. 

(5)  At  such  other  times  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
commanding  officer. 

(6)  Boat  ensigns  are  half-masted  whenever  the  vessel 
to  which  the  boat  belongs  half-masts  her  colors.  If 
absent  out  of  sight  of  the  ship,  and  men-of-war  in 
vicinity  have  colors  half-masted,  it  is  proper  to  foUow 
their  movements. 
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(7)  Except  wlien  the  ship  is  full  dressed,  the  ensign 
is  never  to  be  left  flying  in  boats  made  fast  astern  or  at 
the  boom. 

(8)  A  boat  under  sail  is  never  to  fly  its  ensign  at  a 
staff,  but  the  ensign  shall  be  flown  from  the  peak,  or 
head  of  the  mainsail. 

(9)  As  a  general  rule,  boats  pulling  less  than  four  oars 
are  not  to  fly  boat  ensigns. 

5047.  In  half-masting  the  ensign  it  shall,  if  not  pre- 
viously hoisted,  be  first  hoisted  to  the  truck  or  peak 
with  the  usual  ceremonies  and  then  lowered  to  half- 
mast.  Before  lowering  from  half-mast  it  shall  be  first 
hoisted  to  the  truck  or  peak  and  then  lowered  ^\^th  the 
usual  ceremonies. 

5048.  Upon  all  occasions  on  board  ship  or  at  naval 
stations  of  hoisting,  lowering,  or  half-masting  the  colors, 
or  displaying  the  Union  jack,  the  motions  of  the  senior 
officer  present  in  sight  shall  be  followed. 

5049.  When  any  vessel  salutes  a  ship  of  the  Navy 
by  dipping  her  national  ensign,  it  shall  be  returned  dip 
for  dip.  If  before  8  a.  m.  or  after  simset,  the  ensign 
shall  be  hoisted,  the  dip  returned,  and  after  a  suitable 
interval  the  ensign  hauled  down.  No  ship  of  the  Navy 
sliall  dip  her  ensign  unless  in  return  for  such  compliment. 

5050.  On  occasions  indicated,  the  national  ensign  of 
the  foreign  power  concerned  shall  be  displayed^ — 

(1)  At  the  main  during  time  president  of  foreign 
republic  or  foreign  sovereign  is  on  board. 

(2)  At  the  main  during  salute  to  \T.siting  member  of 
royal  family. 

For  complete  display  of  the  national  ensign,  see  table 
of  Honors  and  Ceremonies,  Navy  Regulations. 
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5051.  On  board  a  ship,  where,  for  want  of  masts, 
the  national  ensign  can  not  be  displayed  as  prescribed 
the  point  of  display  may  be  modified  as  necessary,  fol- 
lowing the  spirit  of  the  rules  herein  laid  down,  but  its 
display  must  not  be  omitted. 

UNION    JACK 

(PI.  I) 

5052.  When  at  anchor  the  Union  jack  shall  be  flown 
from  the  jack  staff  from  morning  colors  to  evening 
colors. 

5053.  The  jack  hoisted  at  the  fore  is  a  signal  for  a 
pilot.     A  gim  may  be  fired  to  call  attention  to  it. 

5054.  The  jack  hoisted  at  the  mizzen  or  at  the 
yard  arm  denotes  that  a  general  court-martial  or  court 
of  inquiry  is  in  session.  It  is  to  be  hoisted  (and,  if  in 
port,  a  gun  fired)  when  the  court  meets  and  to  be 
hauled  dowTi  when  the  court  adjourns. 

5055.  When  a  diplomatic  ofl&cial  of  the  United 
States  of  and  above  the  rank  of  charge  d'affaires  pays 
an  official  Aasit  afloat  in  a  boat  of  the  Na^'y,  the  Union 
jack  of  a  suitable  size  shall  be  carried  on  a  staft'  in  the 
bow. 

5056.  When  the  naval  governor  of  Guam,  Virgin 
Islands,  or  Tutuila  is  embarked  in  a  boat,  within  the 
limits  of  his  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
visits  of  ceremony  in  his  official  capacity  as  governor, 
a  Union  jack  of  suitable  size  shall  be  carried  on  a  staff 
in  the  bow  of  the  boat. 
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PERSONAL    FLAGS 

5057.  (1)  A  personal  flag  or  pennant  is  a  distinctive 
mark  of  a  ship  of  the  Navy  in  commission  and  at  the 
same  time  a  distinctive  mark  of  command.  It  is  also 
disphiyed  as  an  honor  to  and  to  indicate  when  an  official 
entitled  to  a  personal  flag  or  pennant  is  embarked  on 
board  by  due  authority. 

(2)  When  the  personal  flag  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  or  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  flying  aboard  any 
ship  of  the  Navy,  any  other  personal  flag  or  pennant 
shall  be  hoisted  at  the  foremast.  Should  two  or  more 
of  the  above-named  officials  visit  a  ship  at  the  same 
time,  the  flag  of  the  senior  only  shall  be  displayed. 
With  the  above  exceptions,  only  one  personal  flag  or 
pennant  shall  be  displayed  from  a  ship  at  one  time, 
which  shall  be  that  of  the  senior  on  board. 

5058.  The  distinctive  mark  of  the  senior  on  board 
shall  be  displayed  da}^  and  night.  It  shall  be  carried 
at  the  main,  except  the  flag  of  a  rear  admiral,  which 
shah  be  carried  at  the  aftermast,  and  the  pennant  of 
the  senior  officer  present,  which  shall  be  carried  at  the 
starboard  after  yardarm. 

5059.  In  two-masted  ships  all  such  flags  and  pen- 
nants shall  be  displayed  from  the  main,  in  single- 
masted  ships  from  the  truck,  and  in  mastless  ships  from 
the  loftiest  and  most  conspicuous  hoist. 

5060.  No  flags  or  pennants  other  than  those  pre- 
scribed in  the  Regulations  or  the  Signal  Book  shall  be 
displayed  on  board  any  ship  of  the  Navy  as  a  personal 
honor  to  any  person  or  for  the  purpose  of  indicating 
the  presence  of  such  person  on  board,  and  all  flags  or 
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pennants  thus  displayed  shall  conform  strictly  to  the 
patterns  laid  down. 

5061.  No  personal  flag  of  any  official  shall  be  dis- 
played at  the  same  masthead  with  any  national  ensign. 
Whenever  such  double  display  is  required  under  these 
regulations — 

(a)  In  dressing  ship  or  during  a  visit  aboard  of  any 
foreign  official,  the  personal  flag  or  pennant  shall  be 
displayed  at  the  fore  while  the  national  ensign  is  hoisted 
at  the  main.  In  dressing  ship,  the  personal  flag  or 
pennant  shall  be  shifted  to  the  fore  during  such  period 
of  dressing,  and  no  national  ensign  shall  then  be  flown 
from  that  masthead.  This  provision  shall  be  complied 
with  in  dressing  ship  in  honor  of  our  comitry  by  shifting 
the  personal  flag  or  personal  pennant  forward  and  dis- 
playing our  own  ensign  at  the  main. 

(b)  During  gun  salutes  a  personal  flag  or  personal 
pennant  at  the  masthead  where  a  national  flag  is 
shown  shall  be  lowered  until  clear  of  the  national  flag 
durmg  the  salute. 

5062.  On  board  a  ship  where,  for  want  of  masts, 
the  distinctive  mark  of  command  can  not  be  displayed 
as  prescribed,  it  shall  be  hoisted  in  the  most  conspicuous 
position  possible. 

president's  flag 

(See  PL  I  in  front  of  book) 

5063.  The  President's  flag  shall  be  displayed  at  the 
main  at  the  moment  the  President  reaches  the  deck  and 
kept  flying  as  long  as  he  is  on  board.  On  his  departure 
it  shall  be  hauled  down  with  the  last  gun  of  the  salute. 

5064.  It  shall  be  displayed  m  the  bow  of  any  boat 
in  which  he  may  be  embarked,  except  when  otherwise 
requested  by  him. 
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SECRETARY    OF    THE    XAVY's    FLAG 

IPI.  I) 

5065.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy's  flag  shall  bo  dis- 
played at  the  main  when  the  Secretary  reaches  the 
deck  and  left  flying  during  the  time  the  Secretary  is 
on  board.  Upon  his  departure  it  shall  be  hauled  down 
with  the  last  gun  of  the  salute. 

5066.  It  shall  be  displayed  in  the  bow  of  any  boat  in 
which  he  may  be  embarked,  except  when  otherwise 
requested  by  him. 

ASSISTANT    SECRETARY    OF    THE    NAVY's    FLAG 
(PI.  I) 

5067.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy's  flag 
shall  be  displayed  at  the  main  when  the  Assistant 
Secretary  reaches  the  deck  and  left  flying  during  the 
time  the  Assistant  Secretary"  is  on  board.  Upon  his 
departure  it  shall  be  hauled  down  with  the  last  gun  of 
the  salute. 

5068.  It  shall  be  displayed  in  the  bow  of  any  boat  in 
which  he  may  be  embarked,  except  when  otherwise 
requested  by  him. 

CONSULAR    FLAG 

(PL  I) 

5069.  When  a  consular  representative  of  the  United 
States  pays  an  official  visit  afloat  in  a  boat  of  the  Navy, 
the  consular  flag  shall  be  display^ed  on  a  staff  in  the 
bow. 
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FLAG    officers'    FLAGS 
(PI.  I) 

5070.  The  personal  flag  of  a  flag  officer  is  to  be 

hoisted  when  he  assumes  command.  On  reHnquishing 
command,  the  flag  is  hauled  down  with  the  last  gun  of 
the  salute.  It  is  hoisted  on  board  a  ship  of  his  command 
when  a  flag  officer  goes  aboard  to  make  an  official 
inspection,  provided  it  be  hauled  down  on  his  flagship. 
At  no  time  shall  his  flag  be  displayed  from  more  than 
one  ship. 

5071.  It  is  hoisted  while  the  ship  has  on  board  the 
president  of  the  Board  of  Inspection  and  Survey, 
provided  the  president  of  the  board  be  a  flag  officer. 

5072.  When  two  or  more  flag  ofiicers  of  the  same 
grade  meet,  the  blue  flag  shall  be  flown  by  the  senior 
only,  the  red  by  all  others. 

5073.  When  in  a  port  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  absence  of  a  flag  officer  from  his  com- 
mand afloat  for  a  period  exceeding  24  hours,  his  flag 
shall  be  hauled  down,  and  the  command  shall  devolve 
upon  the  line  officer  next  in  rank  present  in  the  fleet, 
squadron,  or  division,  subject  to  any  directions  from 
the  flag  officer.  If  in  a  foreign  port,  the  same  officer 
shall  succeed  to  the  command,  and  the  flag  shall  be 
displayed  from  the  ship  in  which  the  temporary  com- 
mander is  embarked,  but  without  firing  a  salute. 

5074.  Any  flag  or  other  officer  in  command  afloat  or 
at  a  naval  station,  and  any  chief  of  staff  when  acting 
in  behalf  of  his  flag  officer,  shall,  upon  official  occasions 
and  visits,  carry  on  a  staff  at  the  bow  of  the  boat  in 
which  he  is  embarked  a  flag  or  broad  or  narrow  pennant, 
according  to  his  rank.  Unless  the  personal  flag  or 
pennant  is  so  displayed,  the  officer  is  to  be  considered 
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as  being  embarked  in  an  unofficiaJ  rapacity.  When  a 
flag  officer  is  about  to  leave  his  flagship  officially  during 
the  da3',  a  red  pennant  (speed  pennant)  shall  be  dis- 
played directly  under  his  flag,  and  hauled  down  when 
he  shoves  oft".  The  absence  of  a  flag  officer  from  his 
flagship  during  the  day  shall  be  indicated  by  flying  the 
alphabet  pennant  "E"  at  the  starboard  main  yardarm 
during  his  absence. 

5075.  No  personal  flag  or  pennant  of  any  officer 
of  the  Navy  shall  be  half  masted  when  displayed 
either  from  ships  or  boats,  except  upon  the  decease  of 
the  officer. 

BROAD  COMMAND  PENNANT 

.(PI.  I) 

5076.  The  broad  command  pennant  is  a  distinctive 
mark  of  a  ship  of  the  Navy  and  shall  be  displayed  as 
follows : 

(a)  At  the  aftertruck  of  ships  and  in  the  bow  of 
small  boats  in  w^hich  is  embarked  a  regularly  assigned 
commander  of  a  force,  squadron,  flotilla,  or  battleship 
division,  when  such  officer  is  below  flag  rank.  \Mien 
so  used  it  replaces  the  commission  pennant. 

(&)  At  anchor  at  the  starboard  afteryard  when  a 
commanding  officer  temporarily  succeeds  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  force,  squadron,  flotilla,  or  battleship  division 
during  the  absence  of  the  regularly  assigned  com- 
mander. In  this  case  the  commission  pennant  i^ 
flown  at  the  truck  and  in  the  bow  of  boats  in  the  usual 
manner. 

5077.  On  getting  under  way  any  broad  command 
pennant  which  may  be  displayed  at  the  yardarm  shall 
be  shifted  to  the  aftertruck  to  avoid  interfering  with 
signals. 
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BURGEE    COMMAND    PENNANT 

(PI.  I) 

5078.  The  burgee  command  pennant  is  a  distinctive 
mark  of  a  ship  of  the  Navy,  and  shall  be  displayed  as 
follows : 

(a)  At  the  aftertruck  of  ships  and  in  the  bow  of 
small  boats  in  which  is  embarked  a  regularly  assigned 
division  commander  (except  commanders  of  battleship 
divisions).  When  so  used  it  replaces  the  commission 
pennant. 

(b)  At  anchor  at  the  starboard  after  yardarm  when  a 
commanding  officer  temporarily  succeeds  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  division  (except  battleship  divisions)  during 
the  absence  of  the  regularly  assigned  commander. 
In  this  case  the  commission  pennant  is  flown  at  the 
truck  and  in  the  bow  of  boats  in  the  usual  manner. 

(c)  When  the  burgee  command  pennant  is  used  by 
the  commander  of  a  destroyer  or  submarine  division, 
it  shall  have  inserted  in  the  center  of  the  white  field  red 
Arabic  numerals  corresponding  to  the  number  of  his 
division . 

5079.  On  getting  under  way  any  burgee  command 
pennant  which  may  be  displayed  at  the  yardarm 
shall  be  shifted  to  the  aftertruck  to  avoid  interfering 
with  signals. 

SENIOR    OFFICER    PRESENT    PENNANT 
(PI.  I) 

5080.  (1)  When  two  or  more  ships  of  the  Navy  are 
together,  with  no  distinctive  flag  of  a  flag  officer  or 
division  commander  flying,  the  pennant  of  the  senior 
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officer  present  shall  be  displayed  at  the  starboard  after 
yardarm  of  the  senior  ship,  in  addition  to  the  narrow 
pennant  at  the  main. 

(2)  At  the  foretruok  underway  the  senior  officer 
present  pennant  indicates  that  the  ship  flying  it  is 
fleet  guide  and  that  she  is  in  position.  Lowered  at 
the  dip  it  indicates  that  the  fleet  guide  is  out  of  position. 
When  the  fleet  is  deployed  for  battle  it  is  not  flown. 
Under  a  ship's  call  directs  that  ship  to  take  fleet  guide. 
Under  negative  under  a  ship's  call  directs  that  ship  to 
cease  being  fleet  guide. 

5081.  An  officer  in  command  of  a  naval  station  shaB 
fly  his  flag  or  broad  pennant  or  senior  officer  present 
pennant  on  the  receiving  ship,  if  there  be  one;  and  if 
not,  at  some  conspicuous  and  suitable  place  within  the 
limits  of  his  command,  without  regard  to  any  flags  or 
pennants  of  officers  in  command  afloat. 

5082.  When  cruising  ships  attached  to  a  regularly 
organized  fleet  are  lying  at  a  naval  station,  the  senior 

•officer  of  such  ships  shall  fly  the  senior  officer  flag  or 
pennant  without  reference  to  the  flag  or  pennant  of 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  shore  station,  except  that 
a  division  commander  shall  not  replace  his  flag  or 
pennant  by  the  pennant  of  the  senior  ofiicer  present. 
The  senior  officer  present  pennant,  when  thus  hoistejd, 
indicates  the  senior  officer  of  the  fleet  present,  and  shall 
not  relieve  the  commandant  of  his  duties  as  senior  officer 
present  for  vessels  not  attached  to  such  fleet.  If  vessels 
attached  to  two  or  more  regularly  organized  fleets  or 
squadrons  are  lying  at  the  same  naval  station,  the  senior 
officer  of  them  all  only  shall  hoist  the  pennant  of  the 
senior  officer  present,  but  the  senior  officer  present  in 
each  fleet  or  squadron  shall  perform  the  duties  of  that 
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office  for  all  vessels  of  the  fleet  or  squadron  to  which  he 
is  attached. 

COMMISSION    PENNANT 

(PI.  I) 

5083.  The  commission  pennant  is  a  distinctive  mark 
of  a  ship  of  the  Navy  in  commission,  and  is  flown  from 
the  main,  except  when  the  personal  flag  is  displayed, 
in  which  case  the  personal  flag  displaces  the  commission 
pennant.  In  mastless  ships  it  is  displayed  from  the 
loftiest  and  most  conspicuous  point  of  hoist. 

5084.  It  is  displayed  from  the  bow  of  a  boat  when  a 
commanding  officer,  not  entitled  to  a  personal  flag,  is 
embarked  on  occasions  of  official  visits. 

(2)  It  is  also  displayed  from  the  bow  of  a  boat  in 
which  is  embarked  a  chief  of  staff  not  in  command  and 
not  of  flag  rank  when  visiting  officially  on  behalf  of  his 
flag  officer. 

MERCHANT    MARINE    NAVAL    RESERVE    FLAG 
(See  PL  II  in  front  of  book) 

5085.  The  Merchant  Marine  Naval  Reserve  flag  is 
displayed  at  the  main  masthead  by  sea-going  merchant 
vessels  documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
which  have  been  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  as  suitable  for  service  as  naval  auxiliaries  in  time 
of  war,  provided  that  the  master  or  commanding  officer 
and  not  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  officers  of  such 
vessel  are  members  of  the  Naval  Reserve.  Such  flag 
shall  not  be  flown  in  lieu  of  the  national  ensign. 
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NAVAL  RESERVE  YACHT  PENNANT 

5086.  The  Naval  Reserve  yacht  pennant  is  displayed 
at  the  foremast  head  on  such  yachts  and  similar  vessels, 
commanded  or  owned  by  Naval  Reserve  officers,  as 
have  been  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for 
inclusion  in  the  naval  forces  in  time  of  war. 

NAVAL    DISTRICT    PENNANTS 

5087.  The  naval  district  pennants  are  distinctive 
marks  of  naval  district  vessels  and  are  displayed  to 
indicate  that  the  vessels  displaying  them  are  the  flag- 
ships of  the  force,  section,  or  division  commander. 
Naval  district  pennants  shall  be  displayed  from  the 
aftertruck,  and  when  so  displayed  replace  the  commis- 
sion pennant.  As  naval  district  pennants  are  not 
displayed  from  boats,  they  are  furnished  in  one  size 
only. 

5088.  The  pennant  of  the  naval  district  section  com- 
mander has  the  section  number  surcharged  in  Roman 
numerals  and  that  of  the  division  commander  has  the 
division  number  surcharged  in  Arabic  numerals 

BATTALION    FLAGS 
(See  PL  II  in  front  of  book) 

5089.  The  battalion  flags  for  Infantry  and  Artillery 
are  provided  for  naval  landing  forces. 

NAVAL    MILITIA    DISTINGUISHING    FLAG 

5090.  The  Naval  Militia  distinguishing  flag  is  dis- 
played at  the  foremast  head  on  vessels  loaned  by  the 
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Navy  Department  to,  and  wholly  maintained  by,  a 
State  for  the  use  of  the  Naval  Militia  when  such  ves- 
sels are  actually  under  the  command  of  a  Naval  Militia 
officer. 

NAVAL    MILITIA    COMMISSION    PENNANT 

5091.  (1)  The  Naval  Militia  commission  pennant  is 
displayed  at  the  mainmast  head  on  vessels  in  commis- 
sion loaned  by  the  Navy  Department  to,  and  wholly 
maintained  by  a  State  for  the  use  of  the  Naval  Militia. 
In  mastless  ships  it  is  displayed  from  the  loftiest  and 
most  conspicuous  point  of  hoist. 

(2)  No  other  Naval  Reserve  and  Militia  flags  or 
pennants  are  authorized  to  be  displayed  on  vessels. 
Government  vessels  assigned  to  the  training  of  Naval 
Reserves  shall  be  governed  by  the  regulations  of  the 
United  States  Navy  in  all  questions  concerning  flags 
and  pennants. 

RED    CROSS    FLAG 
(PI.    11) 

5092.  The  Red  Cross  flag  (Geneva  convention)  is 
an  emblem  and  distinctive  signal  of  sanitary  service 
which  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  national  flag  of  the 
coimtry  to  whose  service  the  sanitary  establishment  or 
formation  belongs.  The  sanitary  branch  of  naval 
encampments  and  naval  shore  establishments  shall  fly 
the  Red  Cross  flag,  marking  that  part  of  the  encamp- 
ment or  establishment  entitled  to  protection  imder 
the  rules  of  the  Geneva  convention.  This  flag  may 
be  displayed  either  from  a  separate  staff  or  from  a 
gaff  or  signal  yard  of  the  staff  flying  the  national 
ensign.  It  shall  not  be  flown  on  the  same  halyard  as 
the  national  ensign. 
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5093.  In  time  of  war  hospital  ships  shall  fly  the  Red 
Cross  flag  at  the  main  in  place  of  the  commission  pen- 
nant wliicli  they  shall  fly  in  time  of  peace.  Boats 
engaged  in  sanitary  service  and  hospital  hoats  of  land- 
ing parties  shall  fl}^  the  Red  Cross  flag  from  a  stafl"  in 
the  bow. 

SUBMARINE    WARNING    FLAG 

fPl     III  *''^   ^'^^'^   ~  '^^'-^'''^• 

5094.  The  submarine  warning  flag  is  hoisted  on  the 
tender  or  parent  ship  of  submarines  or  on  launches 
accompanying  them,  to  indicate  that  submarines  are 
operating  submerged  in  that  vicinity. 

CHURCH    PENNANT 
(PI.   11) 

5095.  The  church  pennant  shall  be  hoisted  at  the 
same  place  of  hoist  and  over  the  ensign  during  the 
performance  of  Divine  service  on  board  vessels  of  the 

Navy. 

QUARANTINE    FLAG 

5096.  The  quarantine  flag  (Alphabet  flag  "Q")  is 
hoisted  at  the  foremast  head  or  most  conspicuous 
hoist  on  all  infected  ships  or  ships  in  quarantine.  It 
shall  be  kept  flying  day  and  night  and  be  carried  in  the 
bow  of  all  boats  belonging  to  the  ship  having  this  flag 
hoisted. 

5097.  It  should  be  hoisted  by  incoming  ships  as  a 
signal  to  the  health  officer  of  the  port  that  pratique  is 
desired. 
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BATTLE    EFFICIENCY    PENNANT 
(PI.  I) 

5098.  The  battle  efficiency  pennant  shall  be  worn  at 
the  fore,  when  at  anchor,  on  such  vessels  as  may  have 
been  officially  declared  entitled  to  fly  it  for  excellence 
in  battle  efficiency. 

INTERNATIONAL    ANSWERING    PENNANT 

(PI.  II) 

5099.  The  dot  and  dash  equivalent  of  the  Interna- 
tional answering  pennant  is (MM  made  as 

one  sign).  In  addition  to  the  uses  prescribed  in  the 
International  Code  of  Signals,  the  International  answer- 
ing pennant  (or  its  dot  and  dash  equivalent)  is  used  to 
answer  the  call  "G"  (see  article  7003)  as  follows: 

(1)  By  flag,  by  hoisting  the  International  answering 
pennant  at  the  dip.  The  answering  pennant  is  kept 
at  the  dip  while  communication  is  being  exchanged, 
and  is  two  blocked  and  hauled  down  when  communi- 
cation has  been  understood  and  is  completed. 

(2)  By  dot  and  dash,  by  making  the  dot  and  dash 

equivalent  ( )  of  the  international    answering 

pennant. 

FLAG    OF   TRUCE 

5100.  The  flag  of  truce  is  a  square  white  flag  and  its 
proper  use  is,  in  general,  in  the  interest  of  humanity. 
When  displayed  from  any  conspicuous  point  of  hoist 
indicates  it  is  desired  to  send  a  communication,  but 
the  truce  does  not  exist  until  the  hoist  has  been  replied 
to.     A  belligerent  may  decline  to  receive  a  flag  of  truce. 
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If  blank  shots  are  fired  wfiile  a  flao;  of  truce  is  dis- 
played, the  ship  bearing  it  must  stop  and  not  approach 
nearer.  Boats  and  bearers  must  act  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. Bearers  of  a  flag  of  truce  are  inviolable  provided 
they  do  not  act  improperly.  Should  they  do  so  or 
should  the  flag  be  used  improperly  to  obtain  informa- 
tion, the  bearers  may  become  subject  to  capture  and 
may  become  subject  to  punishment  as  spies. 

FLAGS    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES    GOVERNMENT 
DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

5101.  Plates  showing  the  service  flags  of  the  United 
States  Government  departments,  flags  of  the  principal 
maritime  nations  of  the  wOrld,  and  the  house  flags  and 
funnel  markings  of  some  of  the  principal  steamship 
lines  engaged  in  American  trade  and  the  signal  letters 
of  American  vessels  may  be  found  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  pubUcation  "Seagoing  Vessels  of  the 
United  States." 

5102.  The  following  flags  of  the  various  Government 
departments  are  displayed  as  indicated  below: 

STATE    DEPARTMENT 

Secretary  of  State :  At  the  main  when  the  Secretary 
of  State  is  on  board  a  ship  of  the  Navy  en  route  to  a 
foreign  country  in  the  capacity  of  representative  of 
the  President. 

TREASURY   DEPARTMENT 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  At  the  main  when  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  aboard  a  vessel  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Service  and  at  the  fore  when  he  is  aboard 
a  vessel  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
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Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  Same  as  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Coast  Guard:  At  the  fore  of  Coast  Guard  vessels  in 
home  waters  only.  The  Coast  Guard  commission 
(vertical  red  and  white  stripes)  is  flown  at  the  main 
in  home  waters.  In  foreign  waters,  the  Navy  com- 
mission pennant  is  flown  in  lieu  of  the  Coast  Guard 
commission  pennant. 

Public  Health  Service:  At  the  mast  of  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  Public  Health  Service. 

WAR   DEPARTMENT 

Secretary  of  War:  At  the  main  when  the  Secretary 
of  War  is  aboard  a  vessel  of  the  War  Department. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  War:  Same  as  for  the  Secre- 
tary of  War. 

Chief  of  Staff:  A  flag  of  scarlet  and  white  silk  (or 
bunting)  joined  with  a  diagonal  seam  from  lower  left- 
hand  corner  to  upper  right-hand  corner — a  large  five- 
pointed  star,  in  white,  in  the  center — in  the  center  of 
the  star,  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  United  States.  In 
each  of  the  upper  left  and  right  hand  corners  of  the 
scarlet  silk,  a  white  star;  and  in  each  of  the  lower  left 
and  right  hand  corners  of  the  white  silk,  a  red  star. 
Edges  of  flag  are  trimmed  with  yellow  fringe.  When 
the  flag  is  of  bunting,  the  fringe  is  omitted;  same  as 
for  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Ordnance:  By  vessels  of  the  War  Department 
assigned  to  the  Ordnance  Service. 

Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  Army:  At  the  main,  or  in  the 
absence  of  masts,  on  a  staff  over  the  stern  or  at  some 
other  appropriate  place,  of  vessels  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment assigned  to  the  Engineer  Corps. 
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DEPARTMENT    OF    COMMERCE 

Secretary  of  Commerce:  At  the  main  when  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  is  aboard  a  vessel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce:  Same  as  for  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Commissioner  of  Fisheries:  At  the  main  when  the 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries  is  aboard  a  vessel  assigned 
to  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

Commissioner  of  Lighthouses :  At  the  main  when  the 
Commissioner  of  Lighthouses  is  aboard  a  vessel  assigned 
to  the  Bureau  of  Lighthouses. 

Superintendent  of  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey:  At 
the  main  when  the  Superintendent  of  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  is  aboard  a  vessel  assigned  to  that  service. 

The  service  flags  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Bureau 
of  Lighthouses,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and 
Bureau  of  Navigation:  At  the  foremast  head  on  holi- 
days, on  occasions  of  ceremony  v/hen  entering  port  after 
an  extended  voyage,  and  at  any  other  time  when  the 
national  ensign  is  hoisted  that  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  vessel  may  direct.  At  no  time  are  service  flags 
to  be  shown  without  the  national  ensign. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   LABOR 

Immigration  service  flag:  At  the  mast  of  vessels  and 
from  the  flagstaff  in  bow  of  boat  on  active  duty  day 
or  night. 

UNITED    STATES   SHIPPING    BOARD    FLAG 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board  flag  or  pennant 
(a  white  background;  set  in  its  center  and  proportion- 
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ate  to  its  size,  an  upright  anchor  of  blue,  whose  stock 
and  arms  stand  out  behind  a  national  shield  with  a 
top  border  of  blue  containing  three  white  stars  above 
13  alternating  red  and  white  stripes — seven  red  and 
six  white;  the  emblem  sets  uniformly  between  the  let- 
ters U.  S.  and  the  letters  S.  B.,  all  in  red  proportionately 
spaced  at  the  left  and  right  of  the  emblem  respectively): 
At  the  main  of  all  vessels  operated  by  the  Shipping 
Board.  It  is  not  displayed  by  vessels  owned  by  the 
Shipping  Board  but  operated  under  contract  by  private 
companies. 

INTERNATIONAL  SIGNALS 

5103.  (1)  The  International  Code  of  Signals  contains 
a  collection  of  signals  and  signal  meanings  especially 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  maritime  communication.  The 
book  is  printed  in  several  different  languages  so  that 
intelligent  communication  is  practicable,  even  though 
the  users  of  the  book  do  not  speak  the  same  language. 

(2)  The  International  Code  of  Signals  and  the  pro- 
cedure outlined  therein  are  primarily  for  use  with 
merchant  ships.  It  must  not  be  confused  with  naval 
publications  and  with  naval  procedure  which  are  used 
between  United  States  men-of-war  only.  However, 
each  United  States  man-of-war  is  equipped  with,  and 
prepared  to  signal  by,  the  International  Code  of  Signals. 

(3)  Every  seagoing  ship  should  have  a  copy  of  the 
International  Code  of  Signals  and  every  seagoing  man 
should  be  familiar  wdth  its  use.  Signals  of  distress  and 
life-saving  signals,  especially  should  be  memorized  as, 
in  an  emergency,  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  refer  to 
the  book. 
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(4)  The  International  Code  of  Signals  provides  Tor 
the  transmission  of  signals  by  the  following  methods: 

Flag  hoist. 

Flashing  Ught — Flag  waving — Semaphore. 

Sound. 

Shape. 

(5)  Hospital  ships  use  the  International  Code  of 
Signals  in  making  flag  signals.  The  use  of  night  and 
day  wigwag,  semaphore,  and  flashing  light  is  authorized 
and  the  signal  force  should  be  proficient  therein. 


CHAPTER  VI 
MEANING  OF  FLAGS,  PENNANTS,  AND  SIGNS 


ALPHABET   FLAGS 


A 


■  j       6001.   (1)  A  is  spoken  Affirm- 

IF  Aff      f  ative    and  written  A,  except  in 

^m        irma  ive  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  signals  it  is  trans- 

__B^       ,  ...^  mitted  and  recorded  afirm.     It 
'  is  one  of  the  five  governing  flags. 

(2)  Replying  to  a  signal  indicates  assent,  consent, 
permission  granted,  or  "Yes." 

(3)  Over"  a  signal  indicates  that  the  specific  work 
called  for  by  the  signal  has  been  completed. 

(4)  Hoisted  by  a  ship  getting  miderway  in  obedience 
to  signal  it  means  "Hove  short"  when  at  the  dip,  and 
"Underway"  when  at  the  foretruck.  When  hauled 
down  it  means  "Ready  to  take  position  in  formation." 
Not  hoisted  when  "Hove  short"  in  obedience  to  signal 
"Heave  short"  until  signal  is  made  and  executed  to  get 
underway,  when  it  shall  be  broken  at  the  dip. 

(5)  Hoisted  by  a  ship  when  mooring  means  "Moor- 
ing shackle  on  and  chain  secured." 

(6)  Hoisted  by  a  ship  in  company  at  sea,  stopped  for 
any  purpose,  or  performing  any  individual  duty  means 
"Ready  to  proceed." 
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B 

6002.  (1)  B  is  spoken  Baker 
and  written  B  except  tliat  in  the 
text  of  sip:nals  it  is  transmitted 
and  recorded  Baker. 

(2)  Explosive  flag;  hoisted  at 
foretriick  when  handling  ammunition,  fuel  oil,  or  gaso- 
line in  large  quantities;  also  displayed  in  the  bows  of  all 
boats  and  lighters  transporting  same. 

(3)  Hoisted  at  yard  arm  of  firing  and  towing  ships 
during  target  practice  and  by  ships  while  standardizing 
propellers. 

(4)  Hoisted  at  the  fore  during  full-powder  runs;  half- 
masted  during  endurance  and  smoke-prevention  runs. 

(5)  Hoisted  at  the  yardarm  at  the  dip  it  indicates 
that  the  ship  is  off  the  range  or  not  ready  for  firing. 

(6)  Hoisted  at  the  fore  or  other  conspicuous  point 
of  hoist  by  ships  engaged  in  mine  laying,  mine  sw^eep- 
ing,  or  in  diving  operations. 

Note. — At  night  a  red  light  shall  be  displayed  at  the  fore- 
Iruck  when  handling  ammunition,  fuel  oil,  or  gasoline  in  large 
quantities. 


c 


6003.  C  is  spoken  Cast  and 
written  C  except  that  in  the  text 
of  signals  it  is  transmitted  and 
recorded  Cast. 
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6004.  D  is  spoken  Dog  and 
WTitten  D  except  that  in  the 
text  of  signals  it  is  transmitted 
and  recorded  Dog. 


E 


Easy 


6005.  (1)  E  is  spoken  Easy 
and  written  E  except  that  in 
the  text  of  signals  it  is  trans- 
mitted and  recorded  Easy. 

(2)  Call  for  ship's  boats. 

(3)  At  anchor,  at  starboard  main  yardarm — "Officer 
whose  flag  or  pennant  is  flown  by  this  vessel  is  not 
aboard";  at  port  main  yardarm,  "Captain  is  not 
aboard." 

(4)  Hoisted  at  the  foretruck  underway  it  indicates 
the  guide  of  a  subdivision  of  a  formation.  Lowered 
at  the  dip  it  indicates  the  guide  is  temporarily  out  of 
position  or,  in  case  of  certain  cruising  formations,  that 
the  guide  is  maneuvering  to  lose  distance. 

(5)  Under  a  ship's  call  directs  that  ship  to  become 
guide  of  its  unit.     Answered  by  hoisting  E  at  foretruck. 

(6)  Under  negative  under  a  ship's  cafl  directs  that 
ship  to  cease  being  unit  guide.  Answered  by  hauling 
down  E. 
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6006.  F  is  spoken  Fox  and 
written  F,  except  that  in  the 
text  of  signals  it  is  transmitted 
and  recorded  Fox. 


G 


6007.  G  is  spoken  George  and 
written  G,  except  that  in  the  text 
of  signals  it  is  transmitted  and 
recorded  George. 


H 


6008.  H  is  spoken  Hypo  and 
written  H,  except  that  in  the 
text  of  signals  it  is  transmitted 
and  recorded  Hypo. 


6009.  (1)  I  is  spoken  Inter- 
rogatory and  written  I.  In  the 
text  of  signals  it  is  transmitted 
and  recorded  Int.  It  is  one  of 
the  five  governing  flags.  (2) 
Over  a  signal  it  places  the  signal  in  the  interrogatory 
form.  (3)  If  a  message  or  signal  is  sent  to  a  ship  from 
a  boat  and  the  ship  does  not    understand  it,  the  ship 


[^k              Fox 

TFl         George 

^H         H  ypo 

• 

Interrogatory 

■  ■ 
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will  hoist  I  flag  which  means  "Message  or  signal  can   * 
not  be  read  or  is  not  understood."     The  boat  must  then 
repeat  the  signal  or  message. 

J 

6010.  J  is  spoken  Jig  and  writ- 
ten J.  In  the  text  of  signals  it 
is  transmitted  and  recorded 
Jig.  Over  two  or  four  numer- 
als indicates  time  in  hours  and 
minutes  from  midnight  until  midnight:  J02,  2  a.  m.: 
J14,  2  p.  m.;  J0022,  12.22  a.  m.;  J2210,  10.10  p.  m. 


K 


6011.  K  is  spoken  King  and 
written  K,  except  that  in  the 
text  of  signals  it  is  transmitted 
and  recorded  King.  With  nu- 
merals it  is  a  uniform  signal. 


6012.  L  is  spoken  Love  and 
written  L,  except  that  in  the 
text  of  signals  it  is  transmitted 
and  recorded  Love. 
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6013.  (1)  M  is  spoken  Mike 
and  written  M,  except  that  in 
the  text  of  signals  it  is  trans- 
mitted and  recorded  Mike. 
(2)  Hoisted  at  the  main 
truck  by  ships  and  in  the  bow  by  boats  carrying  mail. 
(3)  Flown  from  the  port  main  yardarm  by  ships 
hav'ng  the  medical  guard  except  when  the  medical 
guard  ship  also  has  the  regular  guard  duty,  in  which 
case  it  is  not  flown. 

N 


6014.  (1)  N  is  spoken  Nega- 
tive and  written  N.  In  the  text 
of  signals  it  is  transmitted  and 
recorded  Negat.  It  is  one  of 
the  five  governing  flags. 

(2)  Under  a  call  in  answer  to  a  signal  it  means  "No" 
or  "Not  granted." 

(3)  Over  a  signal  it  gives  a  negative  sense  to  that 
signal,  which,  if  the  signal  has  been  made  previously, 
is  the  same  as  annulling  it. 

(4)  Over  a  call  it  exempts  that  ship  or  unit. 

(5)  As  a  separate  hoist  it  annuls  all  signals  then 
hoisted  on  that  yardarm,  or  if  no  signals  are  hoisted 
it  annuls  the  last  signal  made. 
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6015.  O  is  spoken  Option  and 
written  O,  except  that  in  the  text 
of  signals  it  is  transmitted  and 
recorded  Option. 

(2)  Alone  means  "Act  at  dis- 
cretion." 


6016.  (1)  P  is  spoken  Pre- 
paratory and  written  P.  In  the 
text  of  signals  it  is  transmitted 
and  recorded  Prep. 

(2)  Over  a  signal  it  means 
"Be  prepared  to  execute  this  signal  when  ordered  to 
do  so  or  at  time  indicated." 

(3)  Hoisted  at  6.55  a.  m.  and  hauled  down  at  7  a.  m. 
as  a  time  and  uniform  signal  when  there  is  no  change 
in  the  uniform. 

(4)  Hoisted  five  minutes  before  colors  and  hauled 
down  at  8  a.  m.  or  sunset  as  a  signal  for  colors. 

(5)  Over  one  or  two  numeral  flags  prescribes  the 
size  of  colors  to  be  hoisted. 

(6)  Hoisted  at  the  fore  or  other  conspicuous  point  it 
is  sometimes  used  as  a  call  for  a  pilot. 
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Q 


Quack 

_L«    1 

6017.  (1)  Q  is  spoken  Quack 
and  written  Q  except  that  in  the 
text  of  signals  it  is  transmitted 
recorded  Quack. 

(2)  Quarantine  flag.  Hoisted 
at  the  foremast  or  other  conspicuous  point  of  hoist  by 
all  ships  in  quarantine.  Hoisted  })y  incoming  ships  it 
is  a  signal  to  the  health  officer  of  the  port  that  prac- 
tique  is  desired. 
• 

R 


Under  negative  means  "Cease  firing. 


6018.  (1)  R  is  spoken  Roger 
and  written  R  except  that  in  the 
text  of  signals  it  is  transmitted 
and  recorded  Roger. 

(2)  Alone  means  "Open  fire." 


6019.  (1)  S  is  spoken  Sail  and 
written  S  except  that  in  the  text 
of  signals  it  is  transmitted  and 
recorded  Sail. 

(2)  With  or  without  the  code 
pennant  over  it,  it  is  used  as  the  international  signal 
for  a  pilot. 


■ 

Sail 
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6020.  T  is  spoken  Tare  and 
written  T.  In  the  text  of  sig- 
nals it  is  transmitted  and  re- 
corded Tare. 


U 


6021.  U  is  spoken  Unit  and 
written  U.  In  the  text  of  sig- 
nals it  is  transmitted  and  re- 
corded Unit. 


^^^         Vice 


6022.  V  is  spoken  Vice  and 
written  V.  In  the  text  of  sig- 
nals it  is  transmitted  and  re- 
corded  Vice. 


W 

6023.  W  is  spoken  William 
and  written  W.  In  the  text  of 
signals  it  is  transmitted  and 
recorded  William. 
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X 


ax-ray 
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6024.  X  is  spoken  Xray  and 
written  X.  In  the  text  of  sig- 
nals it  is  transmitted  and  re- 
corded Xray. 


Yoke 


6025.  Y  is  spoken  Yoke  and 
written  Y.  In  the  text  of  sig- 
nals it  is  transmitted  and  re- 
corded Yoke. 


Zed 


6026.   (1)   Z  is   spoken   Zed 
and  written  Z.     In  the  text  of 
signals  it  is   transmitted   and 
recorded  Zed. 
(2)  General  call. 
(3)  Hoisted  at  the  foretruck  it  calls  all  absent  from 
the  ship  to  return  immediately.     A  gun  may  be  fired 
to  call  attention  to  it. 

25247°— 27 14 
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NUMERAL  FLAGS 

(See  PL  III  in  front  of  book) 

6027.  The  10  numeral  flags  are  used  in  their  numeral 
sense  in  signals,  with  the  alphabet  flags  and  pennants 
and  special  pennants. 

SPECIAL  USES  OF  NUMERAL  FLAGS 

5-FLAG 


■        I-        6028.   (1)  The    5-flag,    broken 

p^^^i^'          ^  '^''"^         at    the    fore-truck,   when  under 
[^^^^  way    means     "Breakdown"    or 
'"Not  under  control."     The  equi- 
valent night  signal  for  "Breakdown"  or  "Not  under 
control"  is  two  red  lights  arranged  vertically. 

(2)  Broken  at  the  fore  truck  and  lowered  to  the  dip 
it  means  "Man  overboard."  When  so  used  in  thick 
weather  a  gun  is  fired  at  the  same  time.  The  equiva- 
lent night  signal  for  "Man  overboard"  is  the  flashing 
of  the  two  red  lights  mentioned  above  and  the  firing  of 
a  gun. 

6-FLAG 


6029.   (1)    The   6-flag   hoisted 
alone  is  the  "General  recall"  for 
all  boats  away  from   the   ship. 
Its  night  equivalent  as  "General 
recall "  is  six  long  flashes. 

(2)  Over    numeral    pennants    it    recalls    the    boat 
indicated. 

(3)  Over  "Negative"  over  numeral  pennants  it  re- 
calls all  boats  except  that  indicated. 

(4)  Under  "Negative"  and  over  numeral  pennants 
it  directs  the  boat  indicated  not  to  return  until  recalled. 
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ZERO  FLAG 

6030.  (1)  Under  way. — Zero  flag 
at  the  foretruck  indicates  the  for- 
mation guide.  When  so  hoisted 
and  lowered  to  the  dip,  it  indicates 
the  guide  is  temporarily  out  of  position  or  in  the  case 
of  certain  cruising  formations  that  the  guide  is  maneu- 
vering to  lose  distance. 

Under  a  ship's  call  directs  that  ship  to  take  fleet 
guide.  Answered  by  hoisting  the  zero  flag.  A  ship's- 
call  over  "Negative"  over  zero  flag  directs  that  ship 
to  cease  being  fleet  guide.  Answered  by  hauling  down 
the  zero  flag. 

(2)  At  anchor. — Flown  at  the  fore  from  sunrise  to 
sunset  b}'  ships  having  guard  duty,  except  flagships  or 
ship  of  senior  officer  present. 

Flown  in  the  bow  of  small  boats  performing  guard 
boat  duty.  (Boats  carrying  mail  fly  the  mail  flag  and 
not  the  "Guard"  flag.) 

The  night  equivalent  of  the  zero  flag  used  as  the 
guard  flag  is  a  red  truck  light. 

NUMERAL    PENNANTS 

(PI.  Ill) 

6031.  Numeral  pennants  are  used  only  in  calls. 
Their  dot  and  dash  equivalents  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  numeral  flags. 
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REPEATERS 

FIRST    REPEATER 


peater  above  it  in  the  same  hoist. 


6032.  First  repeater  (used  in 
flag"  hoists  only). 

(1 )  The  first  repeater  repeats 
the  first  alphabet  flag,  numeral 
flag,   numeral   pennant,  or  re- 


SECOND    REPEATER 

6033.  Second  repeater  (used 
in  flag  hoists  only). 

(1)  The  second  repeater  re- 
peats the  second  alphabet  flag, 
numeral  flag,  numeral  pennant, 
or  repeater  above  it  in  the  same  hoist.  (2)  At  anchor 
at  port  main  yardarm,  it  signifies  "Chief  of  Staft"  is  not 
aboard." 


THIRD    REPEATER 


or  repeater  above  it  in  the  same  hoist. 


6034.  Third  repeater  (used 
m  flag  hoists  only). 

(1)  The  third  repeater  re- 
peats the  third  alphabet  flag, 
numeral  flag,  numeral  pennant, 


DEPLOY 
PENNANT 
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SPECIAL  FLAGS  AND  PENNANTS 

COURSE    PENNANT 

6035.  Course  pennant. 
Spoken  Course.  Written  and 
transmitted  Corpen. 

(1)  The  course  pennant  is 
distinctive  oi  aii  signals  for  "Change  course,  ships 
turning  in  succession  (column  movements)."  See  page 
227. 

DEPLOY  PENNANT 

6036.  Deploy  pennant.  Writ- 
ten and  transmitted  Deploy. 
Spoken  Deploy. 

(1)  The  "deploy  pennant" 
is  distinctive  of  all  deployment  signals. 

(2)  In  any  signal  without  numerals  the  "deploy 
pennant"  means  deploy  on  present  course  or  on  present 
bearing. 

EAIERGENCY  PENNANT 

6037.  Emergency     pennant. 

Written     and     transmitted 
Emerg.     Spoken  Emergency. 
(1)  The  emergency  pennant 
is  distinctive  of  all  emergency  signals.     See  page  228. 

(2)  Alone,  it  means  "Attention — silence,  or  cease 
signaling,  and  be  on  the  alert  for  important  signals." 

(3)  Hoisted  as  a  separate  hoist  with  another  signal 
it  indicates  an  emergency  and  that  the  signal  is  to  be 
acted  upon  or  executed  as  soon  as  seen,  or  received. 


EMERGENCY 
PENNANT 
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(4)  Over  a  call  it  indicates  an  emergency  or  highly- 
important  message  which  has  priority  over  all  calls  not 
preceded  by  the  "emergency  pennant." 

(5)  A  gun  or  blasts  on  the  whistle  may  be  used  to 
call  attention  to  an  emergency  signal. 

FORMATION  PENNANT 

6038.  Formation  pennant. 
Written  and  transmitted  Form. 
Spoken  Formation. 

(1 )  The  formation  pennant  is 
distinctive  of  all  signals  for  forming  an  unformed  fleet  and 
for  changing  the  formation  and  prescribing  a  new  line 
of  bearing  or  ordering  special  formations,  such  as  battle 
formations,  cruising  formations,  etc.     See  page  229. 

(2)  Formation  pennant  alone  means  "Resume  former 
formation." 

POSITION    PENNANT 


POSITION 
PENNANT 


6039.  Position  pennant. 
Written  and  transmitted  Posit. 
Spoken  Position. 

(1)  Alone,  it,  means  "Take 
proper  or  assigned  position  or  station." 

(2)  In  mooring  ship  in  formation,  hoisted  at  the 
fore  at  the  dip  when  the  first  anchor  is  let  go,  at  the 
forestruck  when  the  second  anchor  is  let  go,  and 
hauled  down  when  the  chains  have  been  hove  in  to 
the  prescribed  scope. 
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SPEED    PENNANT 

6040.  Speed  pennant.    Writ- 


1^^^^         plm°m\    ^^^    '^^^^    transmitted     Speed. 
[^^^^_'  '^^'^        Spoken  Speed. 

(1)  The    speed    pennant    is 
distinctive  of  all  speed  signals.     See  page  229. 

(2)  Hoisted  at  the  port  yardarm  on  ships  at  anchor 
during  meal  hours  for  the  crew. 

(3)  Hoisted  at  the  main  just  below  the  admiral's 
flag  means  "The  admiral  is  about  to  leave  the  ship 
officially."     It  is  hauled  down  as  he  leaves  the  ship. 

(4)  Hoisted  at  the  yardarm  by  a  ship  under  way 
is  a  speed  indicator. 

TURN    PENNANT 

6041.  The    turn    pennant. 


{MMm= 


niRN 

PENNANT 


Written  and  transmitted  Turn. 

Spoken  Turn. 

(1)  The  turn  pennant  is 
distinctive  of  all  signals  for  "turn  together"  or  simulta- 
neous turns  by  ships  (ships  right,  etc.).     See  page  229. 


SQUADRON    FLAG 


6042.  The    squadron   flag 

( .  —  when  used  as 

a  call).     Written  and  transmit- 
ted Squad.     Spoken  Squadron. 
(1)  The  squadron  flag  is  used  in  two  ways:     (a)  In 
calls,  either  as  an   address  or  as   a  designating  signal; 


H 
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and  (b),  in  signals  proper.  The  two  uses  can  not  be 
confused  as  it  is  never  used  in  both  senses  in  the  same 
hoist.  When  used  in  its  call  sense  it  is  separated  from 
the  signal  by  a  numeral  pennant,  tack  line,  or  des- 
ignating   pennant,    in   flag  hoists,  and  by  the  signal 

sign  (.  . )  or  designating  pennant. 

(2)  As  the  first  flag  of  a  signal  it  means  that  the 
purport  of  the  signal  will  be  carried  out  by  each 
squadron  individually;  that  is,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  the  signal  without  the  squadron  flag  had  been 
addressed  to  each  squadron  by  its  commander. 

DIVISION   FLAG 

6043.   The    division    flag. 

( .  .  when   used   as   a 

call.)     Written    and   transmitted 
Div,  spoken  Division. 

(1)  The  division  flag  is  used  in  two  ways:  (a)  In 
calls,  either  as  an  address  or  as  a  designating  signal, 
and  (b)  in  signals  proper.  The  two  uses  can  not  be 
confused  as  it  is  never  used  in  both  senses  in  the  same 
hoist.  When  used  in  its  call  sense  it  is  separated  from 
the  signal  by  a  numeral  pennant,  tack  line,  or  designat- 
ing pennant,  in  flag  hoists,  and  by  the  signal  sign 
(.  . )  or  designating  pennant. 

(2)  As  the  first  flag  of  a  signal  it  means  that  the 
purport  of  the  signal  will  be  carried  out  bj''  each  divi- 
sion individually;  that  is,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the 
signal  without  the  division  flag  had  been  addressed  to 
each  division  by  its  commander. 
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6044.  Section  flag. 

( .  .  —  when  used   as 

a  call.)     Written  and  transmitted 
Sect,  spoken  Section. 

(1)  The  section  flag  is  used  in  two  ways:  (a)  In 
calls,  either  as  an  address  or  as  a  designating  signal, 
and  (b)  in  signals  proper.  When  used  in  its  call  sense, 
it  is  separated  from  tlie  signal  by  a  numeral  pennant, 
tack  line,  or  designating  pennant,  in  flag  hoists,  and 
by  the  signal  sign  (.  . )  or  Desig  in  Morse. 

(2)  As  the  first  flag  of  a  signal,  it  means  that  the 
purport  of  the  signal  will  be  carried  out  by  each  section 
individually. 

DESIGNATING    PENNANT 

6045.  Designating  pennant. 
Written  and  transmitted  Desig, 
spoken  Designating. 

(1)  Under  one  call  and  over 
another  call  it  directs  the  attention  of  the  former  ship 
or  unit  to  the  latter  ship  or  unit,  as,  for  example,  when 
the  flagship  wants  to  inform  a  ship  that  she  is  being 
called  by  another  ship. 

(2)  Over  a  call  and  used  in  connection  with  a  signal, 
it  completes  the  meaning  of  the  signal  by  referring  to, 
indicating,  or  designating  a  ship,  unit,  or  class  of  ships 
whose  call  follows  it. 

(3)  Hoisted  wdth  alphabet  flags,  either  oyer  them  or 
as  a  separate  hoist  at  the  same  yardarm,  it  indicates 
that  the  alphabet  flags  represent  letters  spelling  a  word. 
It  is  used  for  this  purpose  only  in  flag  hoists. 


DESIGNATING 
PENNANT 
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ANSWERING   AND   DECIMAL   PENNANT 

6046.  The  answering  and 

decimal     pennant     is     spoken 
Answering  pennant  and  written 
Ans.     When  used  as  an  answer- 
ing pennant  it  has  no  dot  and  dash  equivalent. 

(1)  Hoisted  at  the  yardarm,  under  a  call,  it  answers 
a  flag  hoist  call  for  a  bridge  dispatch;  while  so  hoisted 
it  indicates  that  the  message  is  being  read ;  when  hauled 
down,  that  it  has  been  received;  and,  if  dipped,  that 
the  last  word  transmitted  was  not  received. 

(2)  Hoisted  by  a  senior  ship  at  the  yardarm,  and 
under  the  call  of  a  junior  ship,  it  indicates  the  receipt 
of  a  flag  hoist  signal  from  a  junior  ship. 

(3)  When  used  as  the  decimal  or  half  pennant,  in 
the  text  of  signals,  it  is  transmitted  Ans,  and  is  so 
recorded. 

SPECIAL  SIGNS 

TACK   LINE 


TACK  LINE 
SIGN 


TACK 


6047.  Tack  line  is  written 
and  transmitted  Tack.  In  flag 
hoists  a  piece  of  line  6  feet  long, 
fitted  with  a  ring  and  snap  like 
a  flag,  is  used  to  separate  flags  of  the  same  hoist  which, 
if  hoisted  at  the  ordinary  distance  apart,  would  convey 
a  different  meaning  from  that  intended. 

(1)  In  flag  hoists  it  separates  a  single-alphabet  flag 
used  as  a  call  from  the  signal  proper. 

(2)  It  is  used  in  certain  direct-reading  signals  for 
clearness. 

(3)  Where  no  confusion  will  result  it  may  be  used  to 
separate  distinct  signals  made  at  the  same  point  of 
hoist. 
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im"  the  "signal     sign 

6048.  The  ''Signal"  sign  IM, 

written  "IM"  and  transmitted 

(.  . ),  is  used   between    the 

heading  and  the  text  of  all  signals 
and  means  that  the  text  following  is  taken  from  a  sig- 
nal book. 

EXECUTIVE    SIGN 


EXECUTIVE-TO-FOLLOW 

SIGN     .. .- 

EXECUTIVE  SlGN_iL!££±. 


6049.  The  executive-to-follow 
sign  is  (.  ._.._)  or  "IX "made 
as  one  character.  A  five-second 
dash  constitutes  the  executive 
sign.  The  termination  of  the  five-second  dash  is  the 
final  signal  of  execution,  and  corresponds  to  the  "haul 
down"  of  a  flag-hoist  signal. 

VA    THE    FINISH    SIGN 


FINISH 
SIGN 


6050.  The    procedure    (finish) 

sign  VA,  written  VA  and  trans- 
mitted (.  .  .  —  .  — ),  is  used, 
(a)  After  a  call  or  message-to 
mean    "I  have  nothing   to  communicate"   or   "com- 
munication finished." 

(b)  In  semaphore  it  has  a  further  use;  it  is  used 

immediately  following  IX  (repeated  several  times)  as 
the  final  sign  of  execution. 
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AR    FINALE    SIGN 

6051.  The  procedure  sign  AR, 

written  AR  and  transmitted 
(.  —  .  —  .)  is  used  at  the  end  of 
a  transmission  to  indicate  "Have 
stopped  transmission  to  receive  your  answer."  It  is 
also  used  at  the  conclusion  of  the  executive  sign. 

LETTERS    IN    MESSAGES    AND    SIGNALS 

6052.  (1)  Message. — A  general  term  embracing  any 
communication  other  than  a  letter. 

(2)  Despatch. — Any  message,  other  than  a  signal  or 
procedure  signal,  which  is  sent  by  special  means  to 
hasten  its  delivery. 

(3)  Signal. — An  arbitrary  combination  of  letters, 
numbers,  and  special  signs,  the  meaning  of  which 
is  prearranged  or  found  in  a  signal  book  or  signal 
vocabulary. 

(4)  A  letter  when  it  appears  alone  in  a  plain  language 
or  in  a  code  message  is  spoken,  transmitted  and  written 
as  letter.  However,  when  it  occurs  in  a  signal  (see 
definition  of  signal)  it  is  transmitted,  received  and 
recorded  by  its  respective  word  equivalent. 

EXAMPLE 

(a)  Suppose  it  is  desired  to  send  the  following  mes- 
sage: "Transfer  Smith,  A.  B., fireman  third  class,  to  the 
Texas."  It  would  be  written  on  the  message  blank: 
Transfer  Smith,  A.  B.,  fireman  third  class,  to  the  Texas. 
The  signalman  would  send  it  "Transfer  Smith,  A.  B., 
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fireman  third  class,  to  the  Texas,"  and  it  would  be 
recorded  by  the  receiving  ship  "Transfer  Smith,  A.  B., 
fireman  third  class,  to  the  Texas. 

EXAMPLE    OF    A    SIGNAL 

(b)  On  the  other  hand  the  procedure  with  a  signal 
is  different.  Suppose  the  signal  for  the  maneuver  is 
NAR.  On  the  message  blank  it  would  be  written 
Negat  Afirm  Roger.  The  signalman  in  transmitting 
it  either  by  blinker  or  semaphore  would  send  Negat 
Afirm  Roger  and  the  receiving  ship  would  read  and 
record  it  Negat  Afirm  Roger.  However,  should  the 
signal  be  sent  by  flag  hoist  the  signalmen  in  designating 
the  flags  to  be  hoisted  w^ould  call  out  Negative  Aflirma- 
tive  Roger.  The  person  receiving  this  flag  hoist  would 
announce  Negative  Affirmative  Roger  but  it  w^ould  be 
recorded  on  the  message  blank  Negat  Afirm  Roger. 


CHAPTER  VII 

VISUAL  CALL  SYSTEM  AND  TRANSMISSION  OF 
SIGNALS   BY   FLAGS 


VISUAL    CALL    SYSTEM 

7001.  In  calling  or  exchanging  calls  with  naval  ships 
or  naval  shore  stations  by  flag  signal,  the  naval  calls 
are  to  be  used. 

7002.  In  calling  or  exchanging  calls  with  merchant- 
men, or  when  it  is  desired  to  mform  shore  stations 
other  than  naval  of  the  name  of  the  ship,  the  interna- 
tional call  letters  are  to  be  used. 

7003.  In  calling  any  Government  signal  station  other 
than  naval,  the  International  alphabet  pennant  "G" 
(or  "G"  made  by  other  means)  is  to  be  used  by  day, 
and  at  night  "G"  is  to  be  made  by  flashing  light. 
Similarly,  "G"  is  used  by  a  Government  signal  station 
to  call  a  naval  vessel  (or  the  senior,  if  more  than  one  is 
present). 

SHIP    CALLS 

7004.  The  complete  call  of  a  ship  consists  of  its  class 
letter  and  its  "ship"  numbers,  both  assigned  by  the 
department.  Among  vessels  of  the  same  force,  and 
at  other  times  when  confusion  will  not  result,  the  class 
letter  is  omitted  from  ship  calls, 

7005.  In  units  composed  of  vessels  with  numbers 
over  one  hundred,  the  "hundreds"  may  also  be  omitted 
when  practicable.  Thus  the  caU  D  123  may  be  made 
as  23. 

7006.  When  used,  the  "class  letter"  of  a  call  is  made 
by  alphabet  flag,  or  dot  and  dash  equivalent;  the  ship's 
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number  is  made  by  numeral  pennants,  or  dot  and  dash 
numerals.  A  ship's  call  must  inchide  at  least  two 
pennants,  zero  pennant  being  used  if  necessary;  thus 
C  09  is  made  by  flag,  C,  zero  pennant,  9  pennant,  and 
similarly  by  dot  and  dash. 

7007.  There  is  no  ecjuivalent  for  the  call  pennants 
in  semaphore.  When  it  is  not  practicable  to  call  by  a 
hoist,  and  the  "attention  sign"  is  not  sufTiciently  defi- 
nite, the  first  three  or  four  letters  of  the  ship's  name 
will  be  used  as  a  call. 

BOAT    CALLS 

7008.  The  complete  call  of  a  boat  consists  of  the 
call  of  the  ship  over  the  "E"  flag  over  the  boat's  num- 
ber as  "B  3  pennant  4  pennant  E  1  pennant  4  pennant." 
The  complete  call  is  necessary  when  a  ship  calls  a  boat 
other  than  her  own.  ^Vhen  a  ship  is  calhng  one  of  her 
o-vra  boats  the  ship's  call  may  be  omitted,  the  call  being 
"El  pennant  4  pennant."  The  letter  E  alone  calls  all 
of  the  boats  of  that  ship. 

7009.  For  uniformity,  boats  are  assigned  numbers  as 
follows : 

E  1  pennant Admiral's  barge. 

E  2  pennant Chief  of  Staff's  barge  or  gig. 

E  3  to  5  pennant Staff  gigs  or  motor  boats. 

E  6  pennant Captain's  gig. 

E  7  to  10  pennant Motor  boats. 

E  1 1  to  22  pennant Motor  launches. 

E  23  to  26  pennant Motor  whaleboats. 

E  27  to  28  pennant Cutters. 

E  29  to  38  pennant Whaleboats. 

E  39  and  40  pennant Dinghys  or  wherries. 

E  41  and  42  pennant Racing  cutters. 

E  43  and  above  pennant Miscellaneous. 
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7010.  A  division  call  hoisted  over  "Easy  "  calls  all  the 
small  boats  of  that  division. 

7011.  A  squadron  call  hoisted  over  "Easy"  calls  all 
the  small  boats  of  that  squadron. 

7012.  The  call  of  each  boat  should  be  painted  on  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  boat. 

7013.  Each  boat  shall  fly  at  drill  a  white  distinguish- 
ing flag  in  the  bow.  This  flag  shall  be  rectangular,  26 
by  18  inches,  with  the  ship's  caU  letters  and  the  boat's 
number  painted  upon  it  in  black  letters  and  figures  to 
read  from  staft'  to  fly,  and  the  staff  to  show  4  feet  above 
the  rail. 

7014.  Hospital  boats  shall  display  the  Red  Cross  in 
the  bow,  instead  of  their  boat  number,  the  dimensions 
of  the  flag  and  staff  being  the  same  as  prescribed  for 
other  boats. 

INSTRUCTIONS   FOR    FLAG    SIGNALS 

FLAGS    USED    AND    THEIR    NAMES 

7015.  The  flags  used  in  signals  are  those  of  the  inter- 
national alphabet,  10  numeral  flags,  10  numeral  pen- 
nants (used  only  in  calls),  and  14  special  flags  or 
pennants.  Due  to  the  similarity  in  the  sounds  of  the 
different  letters,  and  to  prevent  confusion  or  mistakes, 
flags  are  to  be  referred  to  by  the  names  assigned,  as 
"Cast,"  "Roger,"  etc.;  not  "C,"  "R,"  etc. 

ORDER    IN    WHICH    READ 

7016.  Signals  by  flag  hoist  are  read  from  the  top 
down.  When  a  signal  requiring  more  than  one  hoist 
is  to  be  displayed,  the  hoists  shall  be  made  from  adja- 
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cent  halyards  of  the  same  yardaiin  and  shall  be  road 
from  outboard  in.  In  case  the  incUvidiial  hoists  com- 
prising the  complete  signal  are  to  be  shown  one  at  a 
time,  they  should  be  hoisted  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  to  be  read.  In  the  case  of  a  signal  consisting  of 
more  than  one  hoist,  the  call  of  the  unit  addressed  may 
be  hoisted  on  a  separate  halyard  and  kept  flying  until 
the  signal  is  completed.  Care  must  be  taken  to  make 
each  hoist  appear  in  its  proper  sequence  and  to  so 
divide  the  complete  signal  into  the  several  hoists,  that 
each  hoist  conveys  the  meaning  intended. 

WHERE    HOISTED 

7017.  Flag  signals  are  to  be  hoisted  on  the  yardarm 
where  they  will  be  most  easily  seen  and  distinguished 
by  the  unit  for  which  they  are  intended. 

CALLS 

7018.  In  general,  the  ship  or  unit  for  whom  the  sig- 
nal is  intended  is  indicated  by  the  address,  i.  e.,  by  the 
call  over  the  signal; 'a  unit  exempted  is  indicated  by 
the  call  of  that  unit  under  the  negative  flag  and  und<;r 
the  address;  and  a  unit  designated  is  indicated  by  the 
call  of  that  unit  under  the  designating  pennant  under 
the  signal.  A  imit  may  be  exempted  from  a  general 
signal  by  hoisting  the  call  of  that  unit  under  the  neg- 
ative as  a  separate  hoist  on  the  same  yardarm  with 
the  signal.  A  hoist  made  by  the  commander  in  chief 
without  a  call  is  a  general  signal,  and  is  to  be  answered 
bj^  all  ships  within  signal  distance.  All  signals  to  a 
unit  which  may  be  visible  to  other  units  shall  invariably 
have  the  call  of  the  unit  addressed  over  the  signal. 

25247°— 27 15 
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This  permits  a  signal  to  a  unit  to  be  hoisted  at  the 
same  yard  arm  with  a  general  signal  if  circumstances  so 
require. 

ANSWERING    SIGNALS 

7019.  All  flag  signals  made  by  a  senior  shall  be  an- 
swered by  the  unit(s)  addressed  maldng  the  same  hoist. 
This  includes  such  ships  of  the  unit(s)  addressed  as 
may  have  been  indicated  as  exempt,  as  well  as  a  ship 
whose  call  appears  in  the  body  of  the  hoist,  although 
the  signal  may  not  be  addressed  to  her.  Certain  spe- 
cial signals  are  to  be  answered,  not  by  repeating  the 
signals  as  indicated  above,  but  by  complying  with 
them.     Such  cases  are  covered  by  specific  instructions. 

EXAMPLE 

Zero  flag  under  a  ship's  call  directs  that  ship  to  take 
formation  guide.  This  signal  is  answered  by  the  ship 
indicated  hoisting  the  zero  flag  (guide  flag)  at  the 
fore  truck. 

TO    ANSWER    A    SIGNAL 

7020.  In  answering  a  signal,  each  unit  addressed, 
including  such  units  as  may  be  designated  or  exempted 
in  the  hoist  or  whose  call  appears  in  the  body  of  the 
hoist,  shall  hoist  the  same  signal : 

(1)  At  the  dip  as  soon  as  seen. 

(2)  "Two  blocks"  when  understood  and  imits  for 
which  the  ship  is  responsible  have  '* two-blocked"  the 
signal. 

7021.  In  answering  a  flag  signal  from  a  boat,  the 
answering  pennant  should  be  displayed  over  the  gun- 
wale when  the  signal  is  seen  and  displayed  as  promi- 
nently as  possible  when  the  signal  is  understood. 
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PROCEDURE  WHEN  SIGNALS  ARE   NOT  DISTINGUISHED   OR 
UNDERSTOOD 

7022.  Ships  which  do  not  understand  a  signal,  or 
can  not  distinguish  flag  signals  made  to  them,  are  to 
hoist  "interrogatory."  The  "interrogatory"  hoisted 
on  an  adjacent  halyard  after  a  signal  has  been  hoisted 
at  the  dip  signifies  "Signal  is  not  understood."  The 
"interrogatory"  alone  in  reply  to  a  signal  signifies 
"Signjd  can  not  be  read." 

TIME    AND    UNIFORM    SIGNALS 

7023.  When  two  or  more  ships  are  in  company,  the 
senior  oflScer  present  shall  at  6.55  a.  m.  make  the  uni- 
form signal,  hauling  down  the  signal  at  7  a.  m.  as  a 
time  signal  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  deck  clocks. 
In  case  it  is  not  necessarj^  to  make  a  uniform  signal 
the  preparatory  flag  shall  be  used  for  the  time  signal, 
and  the  uniform  shall  be  understood  to  be  the  same  as 
on  the  preceding  day. 

COMPASS    SIGNALS    AND    COMPASS    BEARING 

7024.  Compass  signals  are  expressed  b}^  a  numei'al 
group  of  three  numeral  flags  (000  to  359)  denoting  de- 
grees.    Courses  or  bearings  are  true. 

7025.  Compass  bearings,  made  by  a  ship  in  pointing 
out  or  referring  to  an  object  or  position,  are  always  to 
be  reckoned/rom  the  ship  making  the  signal,  i.  e.,  from 
the  point  of  departure  and  invariably  toivard  the  objec- 
tive. 

7026.  Relative  bearings  are  expressed  by  numerals 
(1  to  18)  denoting  tens  of  degrees.  Relative  bearing  is 
the  direction  with  reference  to  the  fore  and  aft  line  of 
the  ship  from  which  the  bearing  is  taken. 
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7027.  Compass  and  relative  bearino;  signals  are  usually 
used  in  conjunction  with  one  of  the  following  pennants: 
(1)  Course  pennant;  (2)  turn  pennant;  (3)  formation 
pennant;  (4)  deploy  pennant;  (5)  emergency  pennant; 
(6)  position  pennant. 

7028.  A  brief  description  of  these  pennants  only  is 
indicated  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

(1)  Course  pennant. — The  course  pennant  is  distinc- 
tive of  change  of  course  signals  in  the  execution  of  which 
the  leader  changes  course,  other  ships  following  the 
leader  in  succession. 

(2)  Turn  pennant. — The  turn  pennant  is  distinctive 
of  changes  of  course  signals  in  which  the  turns  are  made 
simultaneously. 

(3)  Formation  pennant. — The  formation  pennant  is 
distinctive  of  signals  prescribing  formation  or  a  change 
of  formation  or  line  of  bearing. 

(4)  The  deploy  pennant. — The  deploy  pennant  is  dis- 
tinctive of  deployment  evolutions  and  in  conjunction 
with  a  compass  signal  denotes  the  course  on  which  the 
deployment  is  to  be  made. 

(5)  Emergency  pennant. — The  emergency  pennant 
over  (or  under)  a  compass  signal  denotes  the  bearing  of 
the  danger  or  emergency. 

(6)  The  position  pennant. — The  position  pennant  is 
distinctive  of  stationing  or  position  signals. 

7029.  In  general,  a  numeral  group  of  three  flags  fol- 
lowing a  signal  is  a  compass  signal. 

7030.  Signals  which  require  a  compass  signal  to  com- 
plete their  meaning  usually  are  so  worded  as  to  indicate 
this  fact,  or  have  definite  instructions  accompanying 
them  in  regard  to  the  use  of  a  three-numeral  hoist  to 
indicate  bearing. 
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SEMAPHORE 

7031.  Semaphore  is  the  standard  system  of  transmit- 
ting dispatches  during  daylight  for  short  and  medium 
distances.  ^Yhile  under  ordinary  circumstances  it 
would  not  be  used  for  the  transmission  of  signals,  it 
may  be  used  either  as  the  primary  method  of  transmis- 
sion or  as  a  secondary  method  to  supplement  flag 
signals  then  displayed. 

7032.  It  employs  two  hand  flags  from  15  to  18  inches 
square,  and  either  blue  and  white  similar  to  the  inter- 
national flag  "P"  or  red  and  yellow  similar  to  the 
international  flag  "O, "  the  color  to  be  used  which 
affords  the  better  contrast  to  the  background.  The 
flags  should  be  attached  to  a  light  staff  about  2  feet 
loiig. 

7033.  The  sender  should  select  a  background  giving 
the  gi-eat€st  contrast.  Except  under  special  conditions 
of  light  and  when  the  sun  is  in  line  with  and  back  of  the 
sender,  the  sky  affords  the  best  background. 

7034.  As  a  general  rule,  conditions  being  favorable, 
semaphore  dispatches  should  be  sent  at  the  rate  of  20 
words  per  minute.  The  arms  must  be  placed  at  the 
exact  position  indicating  the  letters,  a  distinct  pause 
being  made  at  each  position  and  the  arms  moved  from 
position  to  position  by  the  shortest  route. 

TWO-ARM    SEMAPHORE    ALPHABET 

7035.  The  semaphore  alphabet  is  printed  as  the 
character  appears  with  the  sender  facing  the  receiver. 
Thus  the  character  "B"  is  with  the  right  arm  extended 
horizontally. 

7036.  Numbers  shall  always  be  spelled  out. 
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THE  SEMAPHORE  ALPHABET 
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7037.  The  "front"  and  "answering"  are  shown  in 
the  phite. 

7038.  Procedure  signs  ordinarily  used  are: 

Error E  agitated. 

Interrogatory INf. 

Text  follows BT: 

Signals  follow IM. 

Number  of  words  or  groups. .   GR  (followed  by  number  spelled 

out). 

End  of  word Front. 

Stopped  to  receive  answer AR. 

Repeat  all  before  word IMI  break  AB  break  (word). 

Repeat  all  after  word IMI  break  AA  break  (word). 

Repeat  word  after  word IMI  break  WA  break  (word). 

Received R  (used  only  when  call  flags  are 

not  used.  When  call  flags  are 
used  the  hauling  down  of 
the  call  signifies  "dispatch 
received")- 

Move  to  your  right MR' 

Move  to  "your  left ML' 

Move  up MU' 

Move  down MD' 

CALLS 

7039.  To  call  a  ship  or  unit  for  a  semaphore  signal  or 
despatch — 

(a)  By  flag  Tioist. — Hoist  the  call  of  the  ship  or  unit 
for  whom  the  signal  or  despatch  is  intended,  "two- 
blocked"  (unless  it  is  necessary  to  make  such  a  call 
while  flag  signals  are  displayed  at  the  same  yardarm,  in 
which  case  the  call  may  be  hoisted  at  the  dip). 

The  unit  so  addressed  answers  by  hoisting  the  call  of 
the  calling  ship  over  the  answering  pennant  (1)  at  the 

•  May  be  used  in  wigwag  also. 
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"dip"  as  soon  as  seen  and  until  ready  to  receive;  (2) 
two-blocked  when  ready  to  receive. 

The  "attention"  sign  should  always  be  made  by  the 
transmitting  ship  when  several  signalmen  are  sending  to 
a  large  number  of  ships  in  order  that  the  receiving 
signalman  may  select  the  sender  offering  the  best  back- 
ground. It  should  also  be  used  when  transmitting  to  a 
single  ship  to  give  the  receiver  an  opportunity  to  locate 
the  sending  signalman. 


^' 


\ 


/ 


WIGWAG 

7040.  Wigwag    employs    the    International    Morse 
Alphabet,  numerals,  and  special  Morse  signs.    A  motion 

through  an  arc  of  90°  to  the 
sender's  right  represents  a 
"dot,"  and  a  similar  motion  to 
the  l^ft  a  "dash."  The  only 
signs  peculiar  to  wigwag  are: 

(1)  The  "attention"  sign, 
i.  e.,  the  flag  waved  back  and 
forward  overhead  and 

(2)  The  "break"  sign,  i.  e., 
a  motion  to  the  front. 

7041.  A  hand  flag,  a  hand 
light,  or  a  searchlight  beam  is 
used.  The  sender  should  face 
the  receiver  squarely.  The 
motions  for  the  dot  and  dash 
should  be  made  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  trans- 
mission, and  for  the  "break"  from  the  vertical  position 
through  an  arc  of  135°  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of 
transmission.  In  order  to  keep  the  flag  fully  exposed 
the  point  of  the  staff  should  be  made  to  describe  an 
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elongated  figure  8.  In  case  a  hand  light  is  used,  it  is 
desirable  to  have  a  reference  light  at  the  sender's  feet. 
An  oil  lantern  may  more  conveniently  be  swung  out- 
ward and  upward.  It  is  important  to  obtain  a  good 
background  and  to  select  a  flag  the  colors  of  which 
present  the  most  marked  contrast  with  the  background. 

7042.  The  prescribed  calls  may  be  supplemented  by 
flag-hoist  calls  as  in  semaphore.  The  procedure  pre- 
scribed for  semaphore  shall  be  followed. 

7043.  While  slower  than  semaphore,  the  rate  of 
transmission  being  10  words  per  minute,  a  large  wigwag 
flag  against  a  good  background  may  be  read  at  a  greater 
distance  than  semaphore. 

SOUND 

7044.  Sound  signaling  is  prescribed  for  use  in  thick 
weather  under  circumstances  where  the  use  of  radio  is 
inadvisable  and  when  such  signals  will  not  be  confusing 
to  strangers  in  connection  with  the  "Rules  of  the  Road  " 
or  confusing  to  our  ow^n  ships  in  connection  with  ''Rules 
of  the  Road"  or  emergency  signals.  Sound  may  be 
made  on  the  w^histle,  foghorn,  or  similar  sound-produc- 
ing apparatus.  The  Morse  Alphabet  and  special  signs 
are  used.  In  using  the  steam  whistle,  see  that  the  con- 
densed steam  is  blown  clear  before  starting.  A  short 
blast  of  the  whistle  or  single  stroke  of  a  bell  represents 
a  "dot,"  a  longer  blast  or  two  short  strokes  in  quick 
succession  represents  a  "dash."  Care  must  be  taken 
in  the  spacing  or  interval  between  strokes.  While  a 
signal  or  dispatch  is  being  sent  by  whistle  by  a  vessel, 
the  sounding  of  the  whistle  by  other  vessels  within  hear- 
ing distance  should  be  limited  to  sounding  it  for  strictly 
navigation  purposes  in  accordance  with  the  "Rules  of 
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the  Road. "  Two  or  more  ships  within  hearing  of  each 
other  should  never  attempt  sound  signaling  at  the  same 
time,  when  by  so  doing  they  cause  interference  with 
one  another. 

7045.  All  numerals  shall  be  spelled  out. 

FOG    BELL 

7046.  Ships  at  anchor  shall  in  thick  weather  sound 
the  ship's  bell  in  accordance  with  the  International 
Rules  for  Preventing  Collisions.  When  boats  are  away 
from  the  ship  and  are  expected  to  return,  the  ship's  call 
may  be  sounded  at  intervals  for  their  guidance,  provided 
such  call  is  not  the  same  as  that  of  any  neighboring  per- 
manent fog  bell  on  the  shore  or  on  board  a  light  vessel. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
SIGNALS 


COURSE    PENNANT    SIGNALS 

8001.  Course  pennant  signals  are  used  primarily  to 
change  course  by  ships  in  succession,  ships  of  the  unit 
performing  the  evolution  being  in  column. 

8002.  If  the  fleet  is  unformed,  or  if  formed  and  the 
admiral  wishes  merely  to  announce  the  exact  course, 
the  course  pennant  over  three  numerals  means  "Course 
is  as  indicated." 

8003.  Used  in  connection  with  the  formation  pen- 
nant in  "Change  front  signals,"  the  course  pennant 
with  numerals  1  to  18  or  000  to  359  indicates  the  new 
course.  In  this  case  the  change  of  course  is  made  by 
ships  if  in  a  simple  formation  or  by  columns  if  in  a 
compound  formation. 

Corpen Resume  former  course,  ships  turning  in  succession. 

Corpen  Ans Column  right  5°. 

Corpen Column  right  the  ;ingle  indicated  in  tens  of  degrees. 

Corpen 000  to 359-.  Column  right  to  true  course  indicated.     (See  article  above.) 

Ans  Corpen Column  left  5°. 

1  to  18  Corpen Column  left  the  angle  indicated  in  tens  of  degrees. 

000  to  359  Corpen.  Column  left  to  true  course  indicatea. 
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G  Corpen  000  to  359 Course  of  guide  is  as  indicated. 

Int  Corpen What  is  your  course  (or  that  of  ship  or  unit  designated)? 

EMERGENCY  PENNANT  SIGNALS 

8004.  The  bearing  indicated  by  emergency  pennant, 
signals  refers  to  the  bearing  from  the  ship  making  the 
signal  unless  another  ship  or  unit  is  designated. 

8005.  The  number  of  vessels,  mines,  etc.,  reported 
may  be  indicated  by  numeral  signal,  either  as  a  sepa- 
rate hoist  or  under  a  tack  line. 

8006.  A  gun  or  blasts  on  the  whistle  may  be  used  to 
call  attention  to  an  emergency  signal. 

Emerg Attention— silence,    orcease  signaling,    and   be   on  the 

alert  for  important  signals. 

Emerg  Oto  18 Attention    called    todanger  or    emergency,  on   relative 

bearing  as  indicated  in  tens  of  degrees  ,  counting  from 
ahead  and  to  the  right. 

Oto  18  Emerg Attention  called  to   danger  or   emergency,  on   relative 

bearing  as  indicated  in  tens  of  degrees,  counting  from 
ahead  and  to  the  left. 

Emerg  000  to  359 Attention  called  to  danger  or  emergency  to  starboard  on 

true  bearing  as  indicated. 

000  to  359  Emerg- Attention  called  to  danger  or  emergency  to  port  on  true 

bearing  as  indicated. 

B  Emerg_.- Am  aground. 

G  Emerg Am  (have  been)  in  collision. 

H  Emerg Help.    I  need  immediate  assistance. 

W  Emerg Am  sinking. 
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Form lU'Sumo  former  formation.     (For  use  as  the  second  step  in 

changing  front.) 

FormOtolS Form  on  relative  boarinir  from  guide  of  fleet  or  unit 

addressed  as  indicated  in  tens  of  degrees,  counting 
from  ahead  and  to  the  right. 

Form  000  to  359 Form  on  right  of  guide  of  fleet  or  unit  addressed  on 

true  bearing  from  guide  as  indicated. 

0  to  18  Form... Form  on  relative  bearing  from  guide  of  fleet  or  unit 

addressed  as  indicated  in  tens  of  degrees,  counting 
from  ahead  and  to  the  left. 

000  to  359  Form Form  on  left  of  guide  of  fleet  or  unit  addressed  on 

true  bearing  from  guide  as  indicated. 

8008  SPEED    PENNANT    SIGNALS 

Speed  0 Stop. 

Speed  1_  _ Steam  at  one-third  speed. 

Speed  2 Steam  at  two-thirds  speed. 

Speed  3 Steam  at  standard  speed. 

Speed  4 Steam  at  full  speed. 

Speed  B Back. 

8009  TURN    PENNANT    SIGNALS 

Turn Resume  former  course,  ships  turning  together. 

Turn  Ans Ships  right,  .5°. 

Turn  1  to  18 Ships  right,  the  angle  indicated  in  tens  of  degrees. 

Turn  000  to  359 Ships  right,  to  true  compass  course  indicated. 

Ans  Turn Ships  left,  5°. 

1  to  18  Turn Ships  left,  the  angle  indicated  in  tens  of  degrees. 

000  to  359  Turn Ships  left,  to  true  course  indicated. 
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Signals 

Signal  meanings 

B  C  E 

ABANDON  your  boat. 

BDE 

ABOARD,  senior  in  boat  report 

REPORT. 

B  E  C 

ADVANCE    and    land  when    ship    is  in 
position  to  cover  landing. 

LAND. 

B  Emerg 

AGROUND,  am. 

BED 

AGROUND,    boat(s)    indicated    is    (arc). 

BEF 

AGROUND,  go  to  assistance  of  boat 

ASSISTANCE 

BEG 

AGROUND,  you  are  in  danger  of  going. 

DANGER. 

BEH 

AHEAD,    anchor,    of   this    or    designated 
ship. 

ANCHOR 

BEJ 

AHEAD,  go. 

BEK 

ALONGSIDE,  come. 

S    below  and  separated  by  tack  line 
signifies  starboard  side. 

P    below  and  separated  by  tack  line 
signifies  port  side. 

BEL 

ALONGSIDE,    come,    for    mail    (or    dis- 

MAIL    DIS- 

patch.) . 

PATCH. 

BEL 

S  below  and  separated  by  tack  line 
signifies  starboard  side. 

P  below  and  separated  by  tack  line 
signifies  port  side. 

B  E  M 

ALONGSIDE,  go,  ship  designated 

BEQ 

AMMUNITION,  require. 

BER 

AMMUNITION,  take  blank. 

BES 

AMMUNITION,  take  live. 

ANCHOR  ahead  of  this  or  designated  ship. 

AHEAD 

BEH. 

BET 

ANCHOR,  astern  of  this  or  designated  ship. 

ASTERN. 
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Signal  meanings 


B  WE 


ANCHOR,  be  prepared  to  take. 

ANCHOR  by  the  stern. 

ANCHOR  drag  for. 

ANCHOR  in  depth  of  water  indicated  in 
feet. 

ANCHOR  inshore. 

ANCHOR  with  this  ship  bearing  as  indi- 
cated by  (1)  compass  signal  and  (2)  dis- 
tance in  hundreds  of  yards  as  indicated  by 
numeral. 

ANCHOR  with  two  anchors. 

ARREST  all  disorderly  persons 

ASH  LIGHTER.     (See  Lighter.) 

ASHORE,  go,  for  athletic  party 

ASHORE,  go,  for  church  party. 

ASHORE,  go,  for  firing  party. 

ASHORE,  go,  for  liberty  men 

ASHORE,  go,  for  mail  orderly. 

ASHORE,  go,  for  officers 

ASHORE,  go,  for  pilot. 

ASHORE,  go,  for  provisions. 

ASHORE,  go,  for  sand. 

ASHORE,  go,  for  stewards. 

ASHORE,  go,  for  working  party 

ASSIST  in  search. 

ASSIST  BOAT  designated  (to  be  obeyed 
as  soon  as  seen) . 

ASSISTANCE,  do  you  require? 


DISORDER- 
LY. 


ATHLETIC 
PARTY. 


LIBERTY 

MEN. 


OFFICERS. 


WORKING 
PARTY 
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BXE 

BYE 

H  Emerg 

BZE 

CHE 

CDE 


CEB 

CED 

CEF 

CEG 

CEH 

CEJ 

CEK 

CEL 

CEM 

CEQ 

CER 

CES 

CET 

ASSISTANCE,  go  to  the,  of  boat  aground. 

ASSISTANCE,  go  to  the,  of  boat  in  distress 
(bearing  may  be  indicated  by  compass 
signal.)    To  be  obeyed  as  soon  as  seen. 

ASSISTANCE,  need,  in  making  repairs 

ASSISTANCE.  Help,  I  need  immediate 
assistance.  (See  Emergency  pennant 
signals.) 

ASSISTANCE,  require  medical 


ASTERN,  anchor,  of  this  or  designated 
ship. 

ASTERN,  keep,  of  this  or  designated  ship. 

ATHLETIC  PARTY,  go  ashdre  for 

ATTENTION,  pay  to  "  Rules  of  the  Road." 

ATTENTION,  pay  to  salutes. 

ATTENTION,  pay  to  signals.    (See  emer- 
gency pennant.) 

AWNING,  spread  your  (under  negative  furl 
your.) 


AGROUND. 


REPAIRS. 
HELP. 


MEDICAL. 
ANCHOR... 


ASHORE... 


RULES    OF 
THE  ROAD. 


SALUTE. 
SIGNALS. 


BEF. 


BET. 


BJE. 
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Signal  meuninys 


BATTERY,  intermediate,  will  Are  next 
run. 


BATTERY,  main,  will  fire  next  run 

BATTERY,  secondary,  will  Arc  next  run. 

BEACH  is  dangerous. 

BEACH  is  safe. 

BEACn  MASTER,  communicate  with... 


BEACn  MASTER,  keep  clear  of  landing 
until  called  by. 


BEACH  MASTER,  report  to_ 

BE.'VRINQ,  last,  of  torpedo  is  as  indicated 


BEARING,  of  danger.  (See  Emergency 
pennant  signals.) 

BOARD,  do  not,  until  ship  has  pratique 

BOAT,  cast  off  tow  of. 

BOAT,  chase  the,  on  bearing  indicated  by 
compass  signal. 

BOAT,  relief  required -_ 

BOAT,  take  disabled,  in  tow 

BOAT,  take  in  tow. 

BOAT,  wait  for. 

BOATS,  allow,  from  shore  inside  lines  (un- 
der negative  do  not  allow  from  shore  in- 
side lines). 

BOATS,  allow,  from  shore  to  come  along- 
side (under  negative  do  not  allow  from 
shore  to  shore  alongside). 

BOATS,  equip  power,  for  picket  duty  (num- 
ber per  ship  may  be  designated). 


RUN. 

RUN. 
RUN. 


COMMUNI- 
CATE. 

LANDING. 

REPORT. 
TORPEDO. 


PRATIQUE. 

CHASE. 

RELIEF. 
TOW. 


EQUIP. 
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CUE 

BOATS,  equipped  with  guns  shell  landing 
place  in  advance  of  landing  force. 

SHELL. 

C  VE 

BOATS  must  be  alongside  by  dark. 

C  WE 

BOATS,  prepare  to  hoist  in. 

CXE 

BOATS,  right  or  left.    (See  Turn  pennant 
signals.) 

CY  E 

BOAT(S)  is  (are)  leaking. 

CZE 

BOAT(S)  is  (are)  disabled. 

DBE 

BOAT(S)  is  (are)  sinking. 

D  CE 

BOAT  KEEPER,  have,  remain  in  boat. 

DEB 

BOILER  out  of  commission. 

DEC 

BOILER,  repair  now. 

DEF 

BOILER,  requires  overhaul. 

DEG 

BOOM,  come  under  our. 

S  below  and  separated  by  tack  line 
signifies  starboard  side. 

P  below  and  separated  by  tack  line 
signifies  port  side. 

DEH 

BOOM,  destroy  the. 

DEJ 

BOW,  come  under  our. 

S  below  and  separated  by  tack  line 
signifies  starboard  side. 

P  below  and  separated  by  tack  line 
signifies  port  side. 

DEK 

BREAKERS,  keep  clear  of. 

DEL 

BUOY,  mark  position  by 

POSITION. 

DEM 

BUOY',  moor  to  the. 
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DEQ 

BUOY,  pick  up  the. 

DER 

BUOY,  plant  marker. 

DES 

BUOY,  remove  the. 

DET 

BUOY,  run  lines  to  the. 

D  E  U 

BUOY,  repair  the. 

D  E  V 

BUOY,  replace  the. 

DEW 

DEX 

DE  Y 

DE  Z 

DFE 

DG  E 

DHE 

D  JE 

DKE 

D  L  E 

D  ME 

CABLE,  clear  the. 

DNE 

CABLE,  heave  in. 

DOE 

CABLE,  let  go. 

DPE 

CABLE,  shorten  in. 

DQE 

CABLE,  veer. 

DRE 

CALL,    your,    is  displayed  by  ship    indi- 
cated. 

DSE 

CALL,  your,  is  as  indicated  on  adjacent 
hoist. 

DTE 

CARGO,  discharge  the. 
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DUE 

CARGO,  land  the. 

D  VE 

CARGO,  lighten  the. 

D  WE 

CARPENTER,  require  a. 

DXE 

CASTS,  obtain,  up  and  down  and  report 
depth. 

DEPTH. 

Emerg  B 

CAUTION,  danger,  proceed  with 

DANGER. 

DYE 
DZE 

CHANNEL,  examine  the,  for  obstructions- 

CHANNP;L,  is  clear  (under  negative  is  not 
clear). 

OBSTRUC- 
TIONS. 

FBE 

CHANNEL,  mark  the,  by  anchoring  in 
fairway. 

F  C  E 

CHANNEL,  mark   the,  by  anchoring  on 
port  edge. 

FDE 

CHANNEL,  mark  the,  by  anchoring  on 
starboard  edge. 

FEB 

CHANNEL,  take  soundings  in  the. 

CHASE,  boat  on  bearing  indicated  by  com- 
pass signal  (to  be  obeyed  as  soon  as  seen). 

BOAT 

CME. 

FEC 

COAL.     (See  Fuel.) 

FED 

COAL  LIGHTER.     (See  Lighter.) 

FE  G 

COLLISION.     (See    Emergency    pennant 
signals.) 

FEH 

COLORS,  half-mast  the. 

FEJ 

COLORS,  haul  down  the. 

FEK 

COLORS,  hoist  the. 

FEL 

COLUMN,  form.     (See  Form  pennant  sig- 
nals.) 

FE  M 

COLUMN,  right  or  left.    (See  Course  pen- 
nant signals.) 
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FEQ 

COMMANDING   OFFICER,  report  in- 
cident to  your. 

INCIDENT. 

FER 

COMMANDING  OFFICER,  report  to,  of 
marine  encampment. 

MARINE  EN- 
CAMPMENT. 

COMMUNICATE  WITU,  beach  master.. 

BEACH  MAS- 
TER. 

CEZ 

FES 

COMMUNICATE  WITH,  consul 

CONSUL. 

FET 

COMMUNICATE    WITH,   shore   signal 
station. 

FEU 

FE  V 

COMMUNICATE  WITH,  shore  station  .. 
COMPASSES,  swing  for  deviation  of. 

SHORE  STA- 
TION. 

FEW 

COMPASSES,  talie. 

CONSUL,  communicate  with 

COURSE.     (See  Course  pennant  signals.) 

COMMUNI- 
CATE. 

FES 

FEX 

COURSE,  is  safe. 

FEY 

COURSE,  proceed  on  present 

PROCEED. 

FEZ 

COURSE,  reverse  the. 

FG  E 

COURSE,  taken  by  torpedo  is  indicated  by 
accompanying  compass  signal. 

TORPEDO. 

FH  E 

COVER,  keep  all  hands  under. 

F  J  E 

CREW,  is  sick 

SICK. 

FK  E 

C  RE  W,  get  in  uniform. 

FL  E 

CREWS,  require  relief 

REQUIRE. 

FM  E 

CREWS,  relief,  for  picket  boat(s)  will  be 
sent  at  time  indicated. 

PICKET 
BOATS . 

FNE 

FOE 

FPE 
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M 

TQ  E 

1 

FRE 

FSE 

FTE 

FUE 

F  VE 

F  WE 

FXE 

DAMAGE,  report  extent  of. 

F  Y  E 

DAMAGED,  am. 

FZ  E 

DANGER.     (See      Emergency     pennant 
signals.) 

Emerg  B 

DANGER,  proceed  with  caution  (to  be 

obeyed  as  soon  as  seen) . 

CAUTION. 

DANGER,  you  are  in,  or  going  aground.. _ 

AGROUND.. 

BEG. 

G  B  E 

DANGER,  you  are  standing  into 

STEERING. 

G  C  E 

DEFECTIVE,  steering  gear  is. 

GDE  • 

DEPTH,  indicate  the,  in  feet. 

DEPTH,  obtain  casts  up  and  down  and 
report. 

CASTS 

DXE. 

DESPATCH,  come  alongside  for 

ALONGSIDE 

BEL. 

G  EB 

DISABLED,  am.   ■ 

G  E  C 

DISCRETION,  act  at. 

GED 

DISORDER,  suppress  all. 

DISORDERLY,  arrest  all,  persons 

ARREST  .... 

BGE. 

G  EF 

DISTANCE,  close  the. 

GEH 

DISTANCE,  increase  the. 
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GEJ 
G  EK 

DISTANCE,  keep  within  signal.. 

SIGNAL. 

DISTRESS,  rescue  those  in 

RESCUE. 
EQUIP. 

GEL 

DIVING  PARTY,  equip  for 

GEM 

DRY,  all  wet  gear  and  clothing. 

GEQ 

GER 

GES 

GET 

GEU 

GE  V 

GEW 

GEX 

GEY 

GEZ 

GFE 

EMERGENCY.    (See    Emergency    pen- 
nant signals.) 

GHE 

ENGINES,  keep  warm. 

GJE 

GKE 

ENGINES,  maybe  overhauled 

OVER- 
HAULED. 

ENGINES,  out  of  commission. 

GLE 

ENGINES,  repair,  now. 

GME 

ENGINES,  require  overhaul- 

OVERHAUL. 

Speed  B 

ENGINES,  reverse  (to  be  obeyed  as  soon 
as  seen). 

EQUIP,  for  diving  party 

DIVING 
PARTY. 

GEL. 

GNE 

EQUIP,  for  fire  and  rescue 

FIRE. 
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1 

G  O  E 

EQUIP,  for  landing  force 

LANDING 
FORCE. 

GPE 

EQUIP,  for  patrol. 

GQE 

EQUIP,  fully. 

GRE 

EQUIP,  power  boats  for  picket  duty  (num- 
ber per  ship  may  be  designated) . 

BOATS 

CTE. 

G  SE 

GTE 

GUE 

G  VE 

G  WE 

G  XE 

G  YE 

GZE 

HBE 

HCE 

FENDERS,  put  over. 

HDE 

FENDERS,  take  in. 

FIRE,  equip  for  fire  and  rescue 

EQUIP- 

ONE. 

HEB 

FIRE,  there  is  aboard  ship  designated. 

H  E  C 

FLAGSHIP,  passenger,  take  to 

PASSENGER 

HED 

FLOAT,  landing,  has  sunk. 

HEF 

FOG,  prepare  for. 

HEG 

FOG  BELL,  sound. 

HEJ 

FOG  WHISTLE,  sound. 

HEK 

FORMATION.    (See  Form  pennant  sig- 
nals.) 
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HEL 

FUEL,  but  do  not  wait  for. 

HEM 

FUEL,  obtain,  at  ship  designated. 

HEQ 

FUEL,  require. 

HER 

FUEL,  take  deck  load  of. 

HES 

FUEL,  take  full  capacity  of. 

HEX 

FUEL,  take  now. 

HEU 

FUGITIVE,  do  not  give  passage  to  the. 

HE  V 

FUGITIVE,  rescue  the 

RESCUE. 

HEW 

HEX 

HEY 

HEZ 

HFE 

HGE 

HJE 

HKE 

HLE 

HME 

HNE 

GARBAGE,  do  not  throw  overboard. 
GARBAGE  LIGHTER.     (Sec  Lighter.) 

HOE 

GUARD  MAIL,  send. 

HPE 

GUARD  TRIP,  make. 

HQE 

GUARD  TRIP,  stand  by  for. 

HRE 
HSE 
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HTE 

HUE 

HVE 

H  WE 

HXE 

H  YE 

HZE 

JBE 

JCE 

HAIL,  come  within. 

JDE 

HARBOR  MASTER,  report  incident  to. 

INCIDENT. 

JEB 

HARBOR  MASTER,  report  to 

REPORT. 

JEC 

HEAVE,  short 

HELP,    I    need    immediate    assistance 

ASSISTANCE 

H  Emerg 

JED 

HOSPITAL  SHIP,  go  alongside,  for  pa- 
tients. 

S  below  and  separated  by  tack  line 
signifies  starboard  side. 

P  below  and  separated  by  tack  line 
signifies  port  side. 

PATIENT. 

T  EF 

HOSPITAL  SHIP,  take  patient  to 

PATIENT. 

JEG 
JEH 

HOSPll'AL  SHIP,  take  sick  to 

SICK. 

JEK 

JEL 

JEM 

JEO 

JER 
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INCIDENT,  Report,  to  harbor  master. 


INCIDENT,  Report,  to  your  commanding 
officer. 


INSHORE,    secure. 


INTERCEPT,  and  divert  steamer  from 
range.  Bearing  of  steamer  may  be  indicat- 
ed by  compass  signal . 

INTERCOURSE,  with  shore  permitted 
(under  negative,  not  permitted). 


LAND,  Advance  and,  when  ship  is  in  posi- 
tion to  cover  landing. 


LANDING  FORCE,  Equip  for. 


LANDING,  keep  clear  of,  until  called  by 
beach  master. 


HARBOR 
MASTER. 


JEB. 


COMMAND-i  FEQ. 
ING  OFFI- 
CER. 

SECURE. 

STEAMER. 


ADVANCE. 


EQUIP. 


BEACH 

MASTER. 


BEC. 

GOE. 
CFE. 
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JOE 

LANDING,  Proceed  to 

PROCEED. 

JRE 

LANDING,  Return  to. 

JSE 

LAY,  off. 

JTE 

LAY,  to. 

J  UE 

LAY  TO,  leeward  of  target 

TARGET. 

J  VE 

LAY  TO,  left  of  target 

TARGET. 

J  WE 

LAY  TO,  right  of  target.- 

TARGET. 

JX  E 

LAY  TO,  windward  of  target .' 

TARGET. 

JYE 

LEAKING,  boat  is. 

JZE 

LIBERTY  MEN,  bring  off. 

LIBERTY  MEN,  go  ashore  for 

ASHORE 

RECALL. 

BME. 

KB  E 

LIBERTY  MEN,  recall  all 

K  C  E 

LIGHTER  (ASH),  secure. 

KD  E 

LIGHTER  (ASH),  take  in  tow. 

KEB 

LIGHTER  (ASH),  tow  to  ship  designated. 

KE  C 

LIGHTER  (ASH),  tow  to  shore. 

KED 

LIGHTER  (COAL),  secure. 

KEF 

LIGHTER  (COAL),  take  in  tow. 

KEG 

LIGHTER  (COAL),  tow  to  ship  designated. 

KEH 

LIGHTER  (COAL),  tow  to  shore. 

KEJ 

LIGHTER  (GARBAGE),  secure. 

KEL 

LIGHTER  (GARBAGE),  take  in  tow. 

KEM 

LIGHTER  (GARBAGE),  tow  to  shipdes- 
ignated. 

K  E  Q 

LIGHTER  (GARBAGE),  tow  to  shore. 
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KER 

LIGHTER  (WATER),  secure. 

KE  S 

LIGHTER  (WATER),  take  in  tow. 

K  E  T 

LIGHTER  (WATER),  tow  to  sliip  desig- 
nated. 

KE  U 

LIGHTER  (WATER),  tow  to  shore. 

KE  V 

LIGHTS,  extinguish  all. 

K  E  W 

LIGHTS,  light  the  navigation.. 

NAVI  G  A- 

KE  X 

LIGHTS,  one  or  more  of  your  running  is 
(are)  out. 

■     TION. 

K:E  Y 

LIGHTS,  show  or  turn  on  running. 

KEZ 

LINE,  form,  see  formation  pennant  signals. 

KF  E 

LOOKOUT,  keep,  for  floating  objects.' 

K  G  E 

LOOKOUT,  keep,  for  mines 

MINES. 

KH  E 

LOOKOUT,  keep  sharp,  in  direction  indi- 
cated by  compass  signal. 

KJE 

KLE 

K  M  E 

KNE 

KOE 

KPE 

KQE 

KRE 

KSE 
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KTE 

MAIL,  come  alongside  for  (or  dispatch). _. 

ALONGSIDE 

BEL. 

S  below  and  separated  by  tacl£  line  sig- 

nifies starboard  side. 

" 

P  below  and  separated  by  tacls  line 

signifies  port  side. 

KUE 

MAIL,  have,  for  you. 

K  VE 

MAIL,  take,  ashore. 

K  WE 

MAIL,  talvB,  to  ship  designated. 

KXE 

MAIL,  wait  for. 

KYE 

MAN  OVERBOARD,  assist  in  search  for.. 

SEARCH. 

kzE 

MAN  OVERBOARD,  from  this  or  desig- 
nated ship. 

Numeral    flags,    in    connection    with 
man  overboard  signal,  i.  e.,  the  five  flag 
at  the  dip  or  in  connection  with  the  above 
man  overboard  signal.    Below  and  sep- 
arated from  the  signal  by  a  tack  line  or 
on  a  separate  hoist  indicate: 

One-flag.—PuW  to  the  right  of  the  line 
looking  from  the  ship  to  the  boat. 

Two-flag.~Fnn  to  the  left  of  the  line 
looking  from  the  ship  to  the  boat. 

r/(rfe-/?a(;.— Pull  straight  away  from 
ship. 

Four-flag.— Full  toward  ship. 

Stt-y?a(7.— Return  to  ship   (if  ship  is 
under  way,  prepare  to  hoist  in) . 

LBE 

MAN  OVERBOARD,  rescue  the 

RESCUE. 
COMMAND- 

MARINE   ENCAMPMENT,    report   to 

FER. 

commanding  officer  of. 

ING  OFFI- 
CER. 

LCE 

MAST,  is  down— replace  now  or  at  time 
designated. 

LDE 

MASTS,  erect,  on  targets  designated  by 
numeral. 

LEB 

MASTS,  obtain  target,  from  ships  desig- 
nated. 
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LEC 

MASTS,  repair. 

LED 

MASTS,  ships  designated  will  give  you.        j 

LEF 

MASTS,  step. 

LEG 

MASTS,  stand  by  to  step. 

LEH 

MASTS,  unstep. 

LE  J 

MASTS,  unstep  before  coming  alongside. 

LEK 

MEALS,  there  will  be  time  for  crews  to 
obtain  their. 

LE  M 

MEAT,  Fresh,  obtain  at  ship  designated. 

LE  Q 

MEAT,  Fresh,  obtained  from  shore. 

MEDICAL,  require,  assistance.. 

ASSISTANCE 

BZE. 

LER 

MINE,  field  is  buoyed. 

LES 

MINE,  sighted.    (See  Emergency  pennant 
signals.) 

LET 

MINES,  sweep  for. 

LEU 

MINES,  keep  a  safe  distance  from. 

MINES,  keep  lookout  for 

LOOKOUT.. 

KQE. 

LEV 

MOOR,  ahead  and  astern. 

LEW 

LEX 

LEY 

LEZ 

LFE 

LG  E 

LHE 

LJE 
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LKE 

LME 

LNE 

NAVIGATION,  aid  to,  search  for 

SEARCH 

FOR. 
LIGHTS 

WARNING.. 

PROCEED. 

NAVIGATION,  light  the 

KEW. 

LO  E 

NAVIGATION  DANGEROUS 

LPE 

NAVY  YARD,  proceed  to 

L  Q  E 

NAVY  YARD,  secure  at 

SECURE. 

LRE 

LSE 

LTE 

LUE 

LVE 

L  WE 

LXE 

■'    » 

LYE 

LZE 

MBE 

MCE 

OARS. 

MDE 

OARS,  boat  the. 

MEB 

OARS,  get  out  the,  and  pull. 

MEC 

OARS,  give  way. 

MED 

OARS,  hold  water. 

MEF 

OARS,  lay  on. 

MEG 

OARS,  let  fall. 

MEH 

OARS,  take  spare. 
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MEJ 

OARS,  toss. 

MEK 

OARS,  trail. 

MEL 

OARS,  stand  by  the. 

M  EO 

OARS,  stern  all. 

M  ER 

OARS,  way  enough. 

OBSTRUCTIONS,  examine  the  channel. 

CHANNEL.- 

DYE. 

OFFICERS,  go  ashore  for 

ASnORE 

BOE. 

MES 

OFFICERS,  go  to  ship  designated  for.- 

MET 

OMNIBUS,  Act  as  omnibus  boat  for  unit 
whose  call  is  displayed  on  separate  hoist. 

OVERHAUL,  engines  require    ^ 

ENQINKS.., 

QME. 

OVERHAULED,  engines  may  be 

ENGINES... 

OJE. 

MEU 

M  E  V 

MEW 

MEX 

MEY 

MEZ 

MFE 

MGE 

MH  E 

MJE 

MKE 

PASSAGE,  is  clear. 

MLE 

PASSENGER,  report  to  ship  designated 
for. 

REPORT. 

25247°— 27- 
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MNE 

PASSENGER,  take,  to  base  ship. 

MOE 

PASSENGER,  take,  to  firing  ship. 

PASSENGER,  take,  to  flagship 

FLAGSHIP.. 

HEO. 

M  PE 

PASSENGER,  take,  to  observing  ship. 

PATIENT(S),  go  alongside  hospital   ship 
for. 

HOSPITAL 
SHIP. 

JED. 

S  below  and  separated  by  tack  line 
signifies  starboard  side. 

P  below  and  separated  by  tack  line 
signifies  port  side. 

PATIENT (S),  take,  to  hospital  ship 

HOSPITAL 
SHIP. 

JEF. 

M  Q  E 

PATROL,  establish,  at  time  indicated. 

MRE 

PATROL,  station  indicated  by  numeral. 

M  SE 

PERISCOPE,   sighted— bearing  and   dis- 
tance in  hundreds  of  yards  may  be  indi- 
cated. 

PICKET  BOAT(S),  Relief  crcw(s)  for,  will 
be  sent  at  time  indicated. 

CREWS. 

FME. 

M  T  E 

PICKET  DUTY,  Boats  equipped  for,  re- 
port to  vessel  indicated  (time  may  be  indi- 
cated) . 

REPORT. 

MUE 

PICKET  DUTY,  Will  expire  at  time  indi- 
cated . 

M  VE 

PILOT,  the  steamer  clear  of  mine  fields 

STEAMER. 

M  WE 

POSITION,  see  position  pennant  signals. 

MXE 

POSITION,  fix,  by  cross  bearings. 

M  YE 

POSITION,  fix,  by  sextant  angle. 

M  ZE 

POSITION,  get  in,  promptly. 

POSITION,  mark  by,  buoy. 

BUOY. 

DEM. 
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PRATIQUE,  do  not  board  until  ship  has. 

BOARD 
SHIP. 

CKE. 

RBE 

PROCEED,   ahead    of   ship— distance   in 
hundreds  of  yards  may  be  indicated. 

PROCEED,  on  present  course 

COURSE 

FEY. 

RCE 

PROCEED,  on  service  assigned. 

PROCEED,  to  landing 

LANDING... 

JQE. 

PROCEED,  to  navy  yard 

NAVY  YARD 

LPE. 

RD  E 

PROCEED,  with  caution,  sounding  as  you 
progress. 

REB 

PROPELLER,  is  foul. 

R  E  C 

PROPELLER,  is  lost. 

RED 

PROTECTION,  seek. 

R  EF 

PROVISIONS,  seek. 

REG 

PROVISIONS,   obtain,    from   ship   desig- 
nated. 

REH 

PROVISIONS,  obtain,  from  shore. 

R  E  J 

PULL,  to  your  left— number  of  tens  of  de- 
grees may  be  indicated. 

REK 

PULL,  to  your  right— number  of  tens  of  de- 
grees may  be  indicated. 

REL 

REM 

RE  Q 

RES 

RET 

REU 

REV 
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RE  W 

REX 

RE  Y 

REZ 

RAFT,  keep  clear  of. 

RFE 

RAFT(S),  afloat. 

RGE 

RAFT(S),  deliver  to  ship  designated. 

RHE 

RAFT(S),  follow  the,  adrift. 

RJE 

RAFT(S),  is  (are)  adrift. 

RKE 

RAFT(S),  is  (are)  to  be  taken  into  port. 

RLE 

RAFT(S),  is  (are)  to  be  taken  into  base. 

RM  E 

RAFT(S),  it  is  too  rough  to  work  on 

RNE 

RAFT(S),  moor  the,  securely. 

ROE 

RAFT(S),  out  of  position— number  may  be 
indicated. 

RPE 

RAFT(S),  repair  the. 

RQE 

RAFT(S),  replace  the. 

RSE 

RAFT(S),  report  condition  of. 

RTE 

RAFT(S),  secure  to  the. 

RUE 

RAFT(S),  stand-by. 

R  VE 

RAFT(S),  take,  in  tow. 

R  WE 

RANGE,  is  clear  (under  negative  is  foul). 

RXE 

READY,  about. 

RECALL,  all  liberty  men 

LIBERTY 

KBE. 

RYE 

RECALL,  all  men  and  ofBcers  belonging 
to  the  ship. 

MEN. 
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RZE 

RECALL,  remain  at  landing  until  your,  is 

hoisted. 

RELIEF,  boat  required 

BOAT 

CNE. 

BELIEF,  crews  require 

CREWS 

FLE. 

REPAIRS,  need  assistance  in  making 

ASSIST- 
ANCE. 

BYE. 

REPORT,  boats  equipped  for  picket  duty, 
to  vessel  indicated  (time  may  be  indicated) . 

PICKET 
DUTY. 

MTE. 

REPORT,  senior  in  boat,  aboard 

ABOARD.... 

BDE. 

REPORT,  to  beachmaster 

BEACHMAS- 
TER. 

CQE. 

REPORT,  to  harbor  master. 

HARBOR 
MASTER. 

JEB. 

REPORT,  to  ship  designated  for  passenger.. 

PASSEN- 
GER. 

MLE. 

RESCUE,  the  fugitive. 

FUGITIVE.. 

HEV. 

RESCUE,  the  man  overboard 

MAN  OVER- 
BOARD. 

LBE. 

RESCUE,  those  in  distress... 

DISTRESS.. 

OEK. 

SBE 

RETURN,  as  soon  as  present  duty  is  com- 
pleted. 

S  C  E 

RETURN,  to  your  ship— now  or  at  time 
designated. 

SDE 

RUDDER,  is  lost. 

SEB 

RUDDER,  use  less. 

SEC 

RUDDER,  use  more. 

RULES  OF  THE  RO.^D,  pay  attention 
to. 

ATTENTION 

CDE. 

SED 

RUN,  am  about  to  begin  the. 
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SEF 

RUN,  have  begun  the. 

SEG 

RUN,  have  completed  the. 

RUN,  intermediate  battery  will  fire  next... 

BATTERY.. 

CEU. 

RUN,  main  battery  will  fire  next 

BATTERY... 

CEV. 

RUN,  secondary  battery  will  fire  next 

BATTERY... 

CEW. 

SEH 

RUN,  this  is  our  last. 

SEJ 

RUN,  this  is  the  last. 

SEK 

RUN,  we  are  about  to  make  a. 

SEL 
SEM 

RUN,  we  are  making,  number  indicated  by 
numeral. 

SEQ 

SER 

SEX 

SEU 

SE  V 

SEW 

SEX 

SEY 

SEZ 

SFE 

SAFE,  am  (are). 

SGE 

SAFE,  boat  is. 

SHE 

SAIL,  loose. 

SJE 

SAIL,  make 

Followed  by  P,  with  port  sheet. 
Followed  by  S,  with  starboard  sheet. 
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SAIL,  you  are  carrying  too  much. 

SAILING,  you  are,  too  close  to  the  wind. 

SAILING,  you  are,  too  free  to  the  wind. 

',  SAILS,  are  not  set  properly. 

SAILS,  brail  up  (to  be  obeyed  as  soon  as 
seen). 

SAILS,  keep,  furled. 

SAILS,  reef. 

SAILS,  shorten. 

SAILS,  use. 

SALUTE,  pay  attention  to - [ATTENTION 

SCREENS,  bring,  to  ship  from  target  (or 
targets  indicated). 

SCREENS,  furl. 

SCREENS,  set  for  intermediate  battery. 

SCREENS,  set,  for  main  battery. 

SCREENS,  set,  for  secondary  battery. 

SCREENS,  set,  for  ship  firing  to  port. 

SCREENS,  set,  for  ship  firing  to  starboard. 

SCREENS,  set,  for  torpedo  defense. 

SCREENS,  ship  designated  will  give  you. 

SEARCH,  assist  in,  for  man  overboard 


CEB. 


SEARCH  FOR,  aid  to  navigation. 


SEARCH  FOR,  aircraft,  waterbome. 
SEARCH  FOR,  mines. 


MAN  OVER- 
BOARD 


NAVIGA- 
TION 


EYE. 
LNE. 
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i 

TED 

SECURE. 

SECURE,  at  navy  yard.- 

NAVY  YARD 

LQE. 

SECURE,  inshore 

INSHORE-. - 
SIGNAL. 

JEW. 

TEF 

SEMAPHORE,  signal  by. 

TEG 

SHELTER,  seek. 

SHELL,  boats  equipped  with  guns,  landing 
place  in  advance  of  landing  force. 

BOATS 

CUE. 

SHIP,  do  not  board  until,  has  pratique. 

PRATIQUE. 

CKE. 

TEH 

SHEET,  ease  the. 

TEJ 

SHEET,  haul  aft  the. 

TEK 

SHEET,  let  go  the. 

TEL 

SHEET,  shift  over. 

T  EM 

SHIP,  follow  the. 

TE  0 

SHIP,  will  return— time  may  be  indicated. 

TER 

SHIP,  will  slow. 

TES 

SHIP,  will  stop. 

TEU 

SHIP,  will  turn  to  port. 

TE  V 

SHIP,  will  turn  to  starboard. 

TEW 

SHORE,  keep  closer  in. 

TEX 

SHORE,  keep  farther  off. 

SHORE  STATION,  commimicate  with.... 

C  0  M  M  U- 
NICATE. 

FEU. 

SICK,  crew  is 

CREW 

HOSPITAL 

FJE. 

SICK,  take,  to  hospital  ship 

JEQ. 

TE  Y 

SIGNAL,  by  flashing  light. 

SHIP 

SIGNAL,  by  semaphore 

S    E    M    A- 
PHORE 

TEF. 
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TEZ 

SIGNAL,  by  wigwag.. 

WIGWAG. 

TFE 

SIGNAL,  from  shore. 

SIGNAL,  keep  within,  distance..- 

DISTANCE  . 

QEJ. 

TGE 

SIGNAL,  your,  is  understood  (under  nega- 
tive is  not  understood). 

THE 

SIGNALS,  lieep  a  loolcout  for. 

TJE 

SIGNALS,  our,  will  be  repeated  by  ship 
designated. 

SIGNALS,  pay  attention  to.    (See  Emer- 
gency pennant  signals.) 

ATTENTION 

CED. 

TKE 

SIGNALS,  storm  are  displayed. 

SINKING,  am 

WEmerg 

TLE 

SOUND,  the  whistle 

WHISTLE. 

TME 

SOUNDINGS,  take,  and  report  depth  in 
feet. 

TNE 

SPEED  SIGNALS.    (See  Speed  pennant 
signals.) 

TOE 

SPEED,  make  all  possible. 

TPE 

SPEED,  proceed  at  slow. 

SPEED,  stop 

Speed  0 

TQE 

STEAM,  keep  up. 

TRE 

STEAMER,  board  the. 

STEAMER,    intercept    and    divert    from 
range  bearing  of,  may  be  indicated  by. 

INTERCEPT 

JEX. 

TSE 

STE.\MER,  intercept  the. 

STEAMER,  pilot  the,  clear  of  mine  fields.. 

PILOT. 

MVE. 

TUE 

STEAMER,  pilot  the,  clear  of  range. 
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STEERING,  gear  is  defective 

DEFECTIVE 

QCE. 

T  VE 

STERN,  aU. 

T  WE 

STERN,  come  under  our. 

TXE 

STERN,  keep  clear  of. 

TYE 

STATION.   (See  Position  pennant  signals.) 

TZE 

STROKE,  keep. 

UBE 

STROKE,  take  longer. 

UCE 

STROKE,  take  proper. 

UDE 

STROKE,  take  quicker. 

UEB 

SUBMARINE,  sighted.    (See  Emergency 
pennant  signal.) 

UEC 

SURF,  is  dangerous. 

UED 

SURF,  there  is  too  much,  to  land. 

UEF 

SWEEP,  for  torpedo._ 

TORPEDO. 

UEG 

TACK. 

UEH 

TACK,  come  into  wind  on  port. 

UE  J 

TACK,  come  into  wind  on  starboard. 

UEK 

TACK,  OR  WEAR,  as  convenient. 

UEL 

TACK,  OR  WEAR',  immediately. 

UEM 

TACK,  OR  WEAR,  in  succession. 

UEQ 

TACK,  OR  WEAR,  together. 

UER 

TARGET,  attention  to. 

UES 

TARGET,  count  the  hits  on  the  number  of  | 
target  indicated  by  numeral.                        j 

UET 

TARGET,  drop  the  (under  negative  pick  i 
up  the). 

UE  V 

TARGET,  examine  the 
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UE  W 

TARGET,  is  drifting. 

UEX 

TARGET,  lay  out,  bearing  and  distance 
may  be  indicated. 

TARGET,  lay  to  left  of 

LAY  TO 

LAY  TO 

JVE. 

TARGET,  lay  to  leeward  of 

JUE. 

TARGET,  lay  to  right  of 

LAY  TO 

JWE. 

TARGET,  lay  to  windward  of 

LAY  TO 

JXE. 

UEY 

TARGET,  lie  fartlier  from  the. 

UEZ 

TARGET,  moor  the,  securely. 

UFE 

TARGET,  place  the,  in  correct  position. 

DGE 

TARGET,  raft.    (See  Raft.) 

UHE 

TARGET,  repair  the. 

UJE 

TARGET,  set. 

UKE 

TARGET,  taken  in. 

ULE 

TARGET,  tow  at  length  of  line  in  fathoms 
indicated  by  numeral. 

UME 

TARGET,  tow  at  speed  indicated  by  nu- 
meral. 

UNE 

TARGET,  tow  to  base, 

UOE 

TARGET  RANGE,  assist  in  laying  out. 

UPE 

TARGET  RANGE,  is  clear  (under  negative 
is  foul). 

UQE 

TARGETS,  place  hand  lantern  on  the. 

URE 

TARGETS,  keep  clear  of  the. 

USE 

TARGETS,    repair    the,     indicated    by 
numeral. 

UTE 

TARGETS,  set  the,  indicated  by  numeral. 
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UVE 

TARGETS,    subcaliber,    get    out    (under 
negative  take  in). 

U  WE 

TIDE,  wait  for  liigh  tide. 

UXE 

TIDE,  wait  for  low  tide. 

UYE 

TIDE,  wait  for  slack  tide. 

UZE 

TIDE ,  wait  for  turn  of  tide. 

VBE 

TIDE,  is  dangerous. 

VCE 

TIDE,  keep  out  of. 

VDE 

TIME.    (See  Letter  "Jig.") 

TORPEDO,  bearing  of  last,  is  as  indicated. -1  BEARING... 

OHE. 

VEB 

TORPEDO,  bring  alongside.                          | 

S  below  and  separated  by  tack  line 
signifies  starboard  side. 

P  below  and  separated  by  tack  line 
signifies  port  side. 

VEC 

TORPEDO,  buoy  position  of. 

TORPEDO,  course  taken  by,  is  indicated 

COURSE 

FGE. 

by  accompanying  signal. 

VED 

TORPEDO,  curved  to  left. 

VEF 

TORPEDO,  curved  to  the  right. 

VEG 

TORPEDO,  follow  the. 

VEH 

TORPEDO,  has  sunk. 

VEJ 

TORPEDOES,  have  finished,  firing. 

VEK 

TORPEDO,  is  beyond  you— distance  may 
be  indicated  in  hundreds  of  yards  by  num- 
eral (under  negative  this  side  of  you). 

VEL 

TORPEDO,  is  recovered. 
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VEM 

TORPEDO,  is  to  your  right  (under  nega- 
tive is  to  your  left)  number  of  yards  may 
be  indicated  in  hundreds  by  numeral. 

V  E  0 

TORPEDO,  keep  in  rear  of  line— then  fol- 
low the. 

VER 

TORPEDO,  last  fired,  cross  line  of  target. 

VES 

TORPEDO,  last  fired,  made  a  hit. 

VET 

TORPEDO,  locate  the. 

V  EU 

TORPEDO,  made  erratic  run. 

VEW 

TORPEDO,  made  short  run. 

VEX 

TORPEDO,  pick  up. 

V  E  Y 

TORPEDO,  search  for  bubbles  from. 

TORPEDO,  sweep  for 

SWEEP 

UEF. 

V  EZ 

TORPEDO  RANGE,  keep  clear  of  (num- 
ber may  be  indicated). 

VFE 

TORPEDO  RANGE,  lay  out. 

VG  E 

TORPEDO  RANGE,  pick  up. 

VHE 

TOW,  at  speed  indicated. 

VKE 

TOW,  alongside. 

S  below  and  separated  by  tack  line 
signifies  starboard  side. 

P  below  and  separated  by  tack  line 
signifies  port  side. 

VLE 

TOW,  cast  off  the. 

VME 

TO^V,  cut  the. 

VNE 

TOW,  farther  from  the  ship  (distance  in 
yards  may  be  indicated). 
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VOE 

TOW,  nearer  to  the  ship  (distance  in  yards 
may  be  indicated) . 

VPE 

TOW,  in  tandem. 

VQE 

TOW,  is  foul. 

VRE 

TOW,  prepare  to  be  taken  in. 

VSE 

TOW,  stop  the. 

TOW,  take  disabled  boat  in 

BOAT 

COE. 

VTE 

TOW,  the  boat  indicated. 

VUE 

TOW,  with  longer  tow  line. 

V  WE 

TOW  LINE,  use  length,  indicated  in  fath- 
oms by  numeral. 

VXE 

TROOPS,  cover  the  landing  of  the. 

V  YE 

TROOPS,  land  the. 

VZE 

WBE 

WCE 

WDE 

WEB 

WE  C 

WED 

WEF 

WEG 

WE  H 

WEJ 

UMPIRES,  proceed  to  ship  indicated  for. 

WEK 

UMPIRES,  return  to  their  ship. 

WEL 

UMPIRES,  take  to  ship  designated. ' 
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WE  M 

UNDER  WAY,  get,  now  or  at  time  indi- 
cated. 

WE  0 

UNMOOR,  at  turn  of  tide. 

W  E  R 

UNMOOR,  now  or  at  time  indicated. 

WES 

WET 

W  E  U 

WE  V 

WEX 

WE  Y 

WEZ 

WFE 

WG  E 

WHE 

WJE 
WKE 

VISITING  PARTY,  go  for,  to  ship  desig- 
nated. 

WLE 

W  ME 

W  N  E 

WOE 

WPE 

W  Q  E 

WRE 

WSE 

WT  E 
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WUE 

WAITING,  ani,  for  orders. 

W  VE 

WAIT,  at  landing  until  recalled  or  until 
time  indicated. 

WARNING,  navigation  dangerous 

NAVIGA- 
TION. 

LOE. 

WXE 

WATER  FEED,  do  not  wait  for. 

WYE 

WATER  FEED,  I  need. 

WZE 

WATER  FEED,  obtain,  ashore. 

XBE 

WATER  FEED,  take  now  or  at  time  indi- 
cated. 

XCE 

WATER  FEED,  take  to  capacity. 

XDE 

WATER— POTABLE,    take   ample   sup- 
ply. 

XEB 

WAY,  enough. 

XE  C 

WEAR.    (See  Tack.) 

XED 

WEATHER,  prepare  for  heavy. 

WHISTLE,  sound  the 

SOUND 

TLE. 

WIGWAG,  signal  by 

SIGNAL 

TEZ, 

XEF 

WIND,  come  into,  on  port  tack. 

XEG 

WIND,  come  into,  on  starboard  tack. 

XEH 

WIND,  keep  away  from. 

XEJ 

WIND,  keep  close  to. 

XEK 

WIND,  keep  to. 

WORKING  PARTY,  go  ashore  for 

ASHORE 

BTE. 
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